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FOREWORD 


This novel is founded (the characters being 
given an obviously needful change of names) on 
an episode in the his ton,’ of a family well known 
in the North of England. 

In its day it was considered so startling and 
sensational that it was for many years suppressed. 

The principal acton in this odd drama later 
changed their names and lived quietly in an 
Italian town, where their descendants still survive. 

The story of Harriet Brodie was expunged from 
the annals of her pone-proud family ; her half- 
sister, Flora, who married a man of high position 
in the Government, went so far as to hint that the 
girl was dead, or worse — put away through the 
unsettling of her wits. These area instances have 
always made it difficult to trace the true tale of a 
twice-interrupted wedding and the extraordinary’ 
power possessed by Henry Darrell, but a chance 
discovery in a scarce old hook of Memoirs set the 
author on the track of material that proved as 
authentic as it was fascinating. 

The events here narrated are evolved from this, 
and it may be remarked that they took place in a 
period even more remote from our own in point 
of feeling and knowledge than in point of time. 

A strong belief in sorcery even then lingered in 
the more remote parts of England, and the unex- 
plained was still ascribed by the ignorant to 
devilment The modem reader, however, though 
perhaps inclined to be sceptical as to much 
m this odd and moving tale, will recall what 
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HISTORICAL NOTE 


6 

marvels we accept m wireless and television, and 
will remember the sanction which science has 
given to telepathy and the recent discoveries as to 
the extent of the scope of hypnotism, magnetism, 
and other powers of the mind and soul completely 
unguessed at nearly two hundred years ago. 

M. B. 



" 0, where have you been, my long-lost love. 

These seven years past, and more?" 

" O, I am come to mind you the vows 
You swore to me before." 

Old Ballad. 
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CHAPTER I 


T HE young man s first impulse was to refuse 
the offer, but he restrained himself, for he 
could not afford to be imprudent. He stood 
bv the large window of the single room he rented 
in the house which had once been someone s home 
but which was now a refuge for the homeless. 

A light storm had gathered over London ; the 
ice blue of the sky could be seen behind the 
vaporous trail of ragged clouds, sunshine here and 
there cleaved the transient murk with sparkles of 
gold. It was late summer and there was a sense of 
emptiness in the city ; there had been great heat 
and a drought, and in this poor quarter there were 
stale smells and heavy airs, and, had the young 
man cared to look downwards instead of upwards, 
he would have seen gioups of frowsy people sit- 
ting listlessly in doorways or hanging idly out of 
dirty windows. But he kept his glance resolutely 
on die shifting heavens. 

He was the only lodger in the decayed house 
and he felt the ancient mansion, which had once 
been so comfortable and dignified, hollow and 
remote about him. He looked over his shoulder 
at stained walls, broken furniture, a ragged bed, 
his own few and valueless belongings huddled in a 
corner, and he thought: "Surely anything is 
better than this." 

He forced himsilf to read over again the oSer 
conbuied in the letter that be held in his hand 
“? V? “ ul Id not bring himself fo think with relish 
of the offer that it contained, though it seemed the 
only prospect he possessed ,f "£ ta 
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his present cares. It had come from the sole friend 
he had who was influential enough to be able to 
help him in a worldly fashion, and contained this 
proposition : Would he go as tutor to a boy and 
two girls at a lonely mansion in the North of 
England ? 

The patron who suggested the post did not dis- 
guise the fact that it was far from being a desirable 
one. The master of the establishment, a baronet 
of an old family. Sir Thomas Brodie, was an 
eccentric, failing in mind and body, a widower 
and a careless governor of the number of depen- 
dents and servants whom he had gathered round 
him in the lonely retreat where he reigned as 
tyrant. 

The boy was too delicate to go to school, though 
it was hoped, eventually, to send him to Eton 
College. The two girls had grown up in the care 
of servants and it might be presumed that they 
were wild and difficult, and their father, suddenly 
awakening to a sense of responsibility, had 
decided they had outgrown a governess' 
authority. 

At this point Henry Darrell smiled, mocking 
at himself. What had he to do with teaching an 
ailing boy and two silly, pampered girls ? 

He folded the letter carefully into the pocket of 
his worn suit, and thrusting his hands behind his 
coat skirts, again gazed steadfastly at the shifting, 
breaking clouds which were now tinged with a 
violet-pink colour and breaking over the uneven 
lines of the filthy chimney pots in a brilliant haze 
of rain. 

The air of tire room, which for several months 
had been Henry Darrell’s sole refuge, was sunless 
and seemed rank and tainted. He had disliked 
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He had compromised on calling it an amuse- 
ment, allowable, surely, tor one who had no 
manner of diversion beyond reading the thumbed 
Greek and Latin books with the cracked backs 
that were no longer of sufficient value to sell. 

To distract himself from the momentous and 
painful decision that he must make Henry Darrell 
strived to concentrate on the mirror and to evoke 
in it some glory of fantasy, but none came. He 
thought, however, that he perceived instead faint 
memories which floated, transparent images, 
behind the dim reflection of his own face. 

The first was that poignant vision that was never 
long absent from his mmd — the home of his child- 
hood, which already seemed so far away. Like 
the scene observed through the wrong end of a spy 
or perspective glass he glimpsed (with a tender 
humour) his father’s rectory on the verge of 
Romney Marsh — there was his mother in her 
garden tying up roses after a heavy fall of rain. 
He had an exact likeness of her pasted into the 
fly-leaf of his Virgil — a crayon drawing, flat, but 
accurate, a woman with straight features, level- 
browed, grey English eyes like his own, a deter- 
mined mouth and a fine figure — in that, too, she 
something resembled her son. 

In the depths of the mirror he could see her 
working in the garden. She wore a dress of a dull 
violet tabinet, white stockings, black lachct shoes, 
a white cambric apron and a pelisse of red cloth, 
for the weather was cloudy and there was a chill 
in the wind. He could remember all this without 
the mirror— a pretty garden and a pretty house, 
square, with red-tiled front and rising roof on 
which grew tire succulent pink and green house 
leeks. In front a small square of neat green 
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he could see were the blurred, dissolving cutHn-'s 
of episodes he wished to forget— a Frecca axtesa 
in Flanders, two drunken dragoons dbsppomtea 
in their thirst for wine and food smashing cost*? 
vases of a celestial bine on a mnrble cssnh; a 
huge fort crowning a hill, spitting fire and sroie ; 
a half-dismantled inn where a gin with a tng 
smiling face, in an old gown of lilac taffeta, vnn 
dirty white stockings and broken shoes, brcngnt 
acnd wine on a stained tray ; 2 white b ar-e,cy~zz 
in the mad, with bloodshot eyes glazi ng in tbs 
freezing air. And over all this, like a palhnpss:, 
his early life — the bouse, the garden, tbs crrsEd 
scholarly father, the precise housekeeping cosa r, 
the familiar neighbourhood, tbs placid country- 
side, the well-ordered life and the good fcod, and 
the little drives in the pony-chaise, the roses to tie 
up, to clip, to pluck, and the Sower border to 
watch fade and bloom again, the orchard passing 
from bareness to flower, the marsh £e?d= from 
flood to grazing land. 

Impatient with himself, Henry Darre-.l moved 
with the stiff violence of one who forces bis inclin- 
ation and even a little his character. He took cp 
the pen *, the sound of the rain beating swiftly and 
gently 0 n the fly-blown panes was in the room. It 
was like an incantation, clearing that pale g&kixn 

The young man glanced cxp'xUntly into th* 
mirror, forgetting the letter and all his odious for- 
tunes. Sometimes she came at such a moment, 
when his thoughts had turned for a second ehe- 
wherc, and there was a little wind or a slight rain 
^disperse the hateful atmosphere of th" alien 

Who was she? He did not know, nor did hp 
dare to name her save only as his " veil'd 
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trained across the path. And among them his 
mother’s capable hands busy, lifting up the 
lustrous dripping foliage and tying it with strips 
of clean straw to the stakes and trellises. 

When crouching on the defiled ground with a 
Hint-lock in his hand he had thought so often of 
that garden and that scene which in his childhood 
lie had accepted as the only possible garden and 
the only possible scene for peace and happiness. 
So now the miserable room which seemed saturate 
with the wretchedness of former lodgers and his 
own long-endured melancholy was eclipsed by 
that memory of the rich fields sloping down to 
Romney Marsh where the miles of watery pasture 
looked golden green after the rain, and where be- 
yond all was the faint line of the yellow sands and 
the blue sea. The thrush, the robin, the black- 
bird, and countless finches made the garden their 
home ; from the copse below the orchard came the 
call of the cuckoo, swallows skimmed to and fro, 
and in the meadows the lambs cried to the ewes. 
It was as pretty a pastoral as one could wish to 
see, and he would never see it again. 

" Ah, well,” Henry Darrell passed his hand 
over his forehead. An unutterable weariness 
bowed his heart. 

He stared again into the mirror. He had long 
been used to a life of hardship and chance and was 
confident in his own powers, but the long-con- 
tinued disappointments had worn away his 
courage and his humour and it seemed that the 
old mirror had failed him, would give him only 
this one picture, and as he tried earnestly to stare 
past his own reflection and to see others in the dull 
green depths of the glass which was slightly waved 
like a standing pool ruffled by a small breeze, all 
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wound, she had passed by. Perhaps^ she had 
never existed at all, was but the creation of his 
starved fantasy. 

At least, this wraith was not in the mirror 
to-night. , 

He caught himself up at these words — Not 
to-night,” why had he said “ to-night?” It was 
early afternoon, that darkening in the gaunt 
chamber was only a passing storm. 

'Hie young man's dreams, for a second rosy and 
delicate as sun-flushed foam bubbles, now, as foam 
bubbles, vanished, leaving emptiness behind. 

” I ought to accept. I ought not to allow this 
despondency to overwhelm me. I have shrunk 
from nothing as yet, and I should not shrink from 
the possibility of slight or unkindness from a pay- 
master, and. who knows, there may be some 
among the household who are sympathetic or 
indulgent.” 

But he knew, even as he argued thus, that he 
was endeavouring to deceive himself, for the 
friend who had offered him the post had informed 
him frankly that several other young men, though 
desperate enough in circumstances, had refused to 
remain in Cnffel Hall. " But perhaps none of 
them was quite so forlorn and hopeless as I am. 
And surely there would be more liberty of mind, 
if not of body, in such a post than in remaining 
here, starving on the few pence I might earn by 
hack-work for the booksellers or copying music 
and law documents at a few pence a sheet.” 

These common-sense thoughts were again inter- 
rupted by a sudden unaccountable expectation 
which was so strong that he leant forward and 
whispered: ” Yes, dear?” in a questioning tone, 
and it was as if there was a curious scent in the 
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delight.” She had scarcely shape or countenance, 
and he often told himself with scorn that she was 
not really there but merely a phantom, created by 
his under-nourished body and too-active brain, 
concentrated and beheld for him in the old mirror. 
With painfully sought explanations he had 
laboured with himself to dear from his heart this 
cherished deception as one half of a man will 
always endeavour to correct the sweet cheating in 
which the other half rejoices and lives. 

She was, of course, a memory, some face seen, 
perhaps, in his childhood in that very garden and 
house that his too-sharpened fancy had just con- 
jured up. Perhaps she, like himself, had lived in 
the little village beneath the squat Gothic church 
on the gentle hill where right and left were 
orchards (always covered with rosy blooms, in his 
memory) and low, lush meadows filled with sheep 
and young lambs. Perhaps she had sat in the 
small parlour where he as a little boy had always 
moved with discomfort and apprehension, where 
innumerable ornaments stood on little shelves and 
tables, where in summer was a fire-screen with a 
scarlet parrot, in wool, and on a centre table his 
mother’s work, and at the window his mother’s 
canary and in a corner her desk and bookcase. 

Perhaps she, this " veil’d delight ” of his, was 
only the memory of some girl who bad stood be- 
side his mother when she had tied up the roses and 
followed her to the gardener's shed when she had 
put away her scissors and her basket and sat with 
her in the dark parlour where the old clergyman 
would be reading the newspaper and waiting for 
his dish of tea. 

Perhaps when he had been ill in Flanders, a 
short delirium , a long weakness after a flesh 
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death is within the compass of a second. The 
clouds rushed swiftly together, the spears of light 
were hidden, the street became dun-coloured, the 
chamber dark, the mirror reflected only dissolv- 
ing shadows which departed and left but a 
disquieting emptiness behind. 

The glimpse of the rainbow in the mirror had 
done much to efface the young man's sense of 
foreboding and mistrust; his constancy and his 
fortitude revived. He returned to the broken table 
and wrote an acceptance of what seemed a position 
so commonplace, so monotonous, so restricted. 
" But I must set myself free of foolish dreams. I 
must go on and take my fortune.” 

He signed and sealed his letter with a haste that 
disguised an extreme reluctance. Then, lest he 
might be tempted by delusions and fantasies, he 
slipped the mirror into its rough, wom, goatskin 
travelling case, and resolved to unclasp it no more, 
but to apply himself to matters of every day. 
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room, the dusty, sugary scent of some flower not 
commonly acknowledged to have a perfume but 
vielding this peculiar favour to the curious. 

Then that was gone, and there seemed a sound 
and a movement at the window, that was more 
than the sound of the light wind shaking the case- 
ment, or the movement of the raindrops running 
one into another down the soiled panes. 

An old song that the young man had learned 
from a pious Scots soldier who had lain dying by 
his side all one summer night came into his mind 

“ Who is at my windo, who, who? 

Go from my windo, go, go! 

Who calls there, so like a stranger ? 

Go from my windo, go !" 

He became conscious of a light in the room , and 
this light came, surely, from the mirror. He turned 
quickly, and in the heart of the dim, ancient glass, 
observed, not what he hoped to see — the pale 
glitter of a woman like a lily-bud not yet pure 
white but still veined with tender green and 
sparkling with moisture, but a rainbow, faint as 
the reflection of a flower in glass. The aerial 
colours quivered in the murky shade and faded as 
he looked. 

He rose and went to the window. There was a 
transient, watery sunshine in the heavens from 
which the rain-clouds, dusted with gold, floated 
away. He believed that he saw the last fading of 
the rainbow above the ugly housefront opposite. 

' But, surely,” he thought, “ it was not 
possible for me to see that in the mirror.” 

Even as he stared the frail beauty had gone, 
brief as the fabled purple flower whose birth and 
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In the distance there were mountains the colour 
of a dead violet, and he knew there were lakes 
hidden somewhere in the hills, and tarns high up 
among the rocky peaks. They must allow him 
some liberty, and in those intervals in his servi- 
tude he could surely find not only strength but 
pleasure in this landscape which was so different 
from the landscape he remembered — the marshes, 
the flat pasture, the trim vicarage, and the 
flowering garden, but yet which attracted him. 

" Well, I am a fool to make so much of it and 
to let this loneliness grow on me," he reproved 
himself. " It is only because I dread them as 
strangers and masters, the whims and caprices of 
pampered children, the tyrannical moods of a 
senile old man. Maybe it will not endure long— 
who knows what chance may lie ahead of me?" 

A lawyer had interviewed him in London on the 
behalf of Sir Thomas Brodie, and had paid him 
what was, to his humble fortunes, a substantial 
sum of money for his journey and equipment, and 
the salary was high beyond his hopes. Yet he had 
not liked the peremptory tone that the lawyer had 
used, and the position offered him ill-accorded 
with the ambitions of one who had started life with 
prospects so different, who had been in command 
of men, who had faced adventure and every 
manner of active vicissitude, but who had never 
been nor thought to be in a position of servitude. 

The London lawyer, who had coldly admitted 
a certain eccentricity in the character and be- 
haviour of his noble client, had not been able to do 
more than vaguely indicate the day on which Sir 
Thomas Brodie wished his new tutor to arrive, 
but Henry Darrell, eager to face the future and 
impatient to leave the drab lodgings which had 
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for too long housed his melancholy, had followed 
quickly on the letter, heavily crested and hand- 
somely sealed, which had arrived from Cnffel 
Hall engaging his services. 

A shawled shepherd on the moors gaye him his 
directions and stared after him with frank 
curiosity. And there, suddenly, out of the loneli- 
ness, it rose before him — the great gates, the high 
walls above which rose dark and magnificent 
trees, the lodge, in itself far larger and more 
splendid than his* own home. 

The young man reined up his home. As he 
approached the great house he began to feel an 
awkward embarrassment lest he was unexpected 
or had arrived at some inconvenient hour, and, so 
little used was he to waiting attendance on the 
great, that he winced with mortification when he 
observed the stateliness of the lodge, the splendour 
of the parklands. « 

' Then he smiled at his own weakness and passed, 
unchallenged as he noticed, through the magni- 
ficent gates of heavy iron scrollwork. About him 
were sweeping, shaven lawns and exotic trees. At 
the end of the long drive was a magnificent 
mansion. 

It was still early in the day and the haughty pile 
lay full in the beams of the autumn sun. The place 
was pretentious, modern, and showed a cold, con- 
ventional taste. Mr. Darrell thought there was 
something repellent about the massive classic 
facade fronted by bare terraces with a winged 
staircase that fronted, stiff and ungracious, the 
rich and noble English parklands. 

" It is as dreary," thought the new tutor in dis- 
may, " as my little room in London, and no more 
of a home.” 
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So he tried to comfort himself. The great house 
spoke of wealth and nothing but wealth, yet he 
had to admit that this was impressive and he could 
not repress the weakness that made him conscious 
of his hired horse, his poor attire, and shabby 
baggage. ... 

Slowly, and with as much reluctance as he had 
advanced under the covered ways to the redoubt 
with the bullets falling around him, he proceeded 
to the dreary gravel sweep in front of the terraces. 
He now perceived that there were two of these, 
one rising above another, and connected by 
shallow steps. At the end of the balustrade stood 
gigantic and, to Mr. Darrell's taste, grotesque 
classic figures, whose stone draperies seemed 
fluttered by an invisible wind and frozen by a 
perpetual cold. 

He looked round in vain for someone to take 
his horse and he sensed that the establishment was 
as careless as it was luxurious. 

" Perhaps," he thought, "lam not expected, 
despite .my precise letter announcing ray arrival, 
or perhaps it is intended for me to go to the back 
door. Well, I would very willingly do so did I 
know where it was." 

He dismounted, and leading his horse, walked 
to die bottom of one of the wings of the wide stone 
staircase, and looking up, perceived a group of 
people in the turn of the high balustrade. This 
sight increased Mr. Darrell’s embarrassment, for 
he feared that he would have to introduce himself 
\°™ny people at once, and probably to enter 
into humiliating explanations. He soon saw, 
however, that he need not concern himself with 
these fears, for the people on the stairs were deeply 
absorbed in some affair of their own. 
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blurred impression of them which is common to a 
first glance at the unexpected and the unfamiliar. 
His attention was attracted by a young girl who 
walked in the centre of the main knot of people 
He noticed her, partly because of her gown which 
was of white trimmed with silver, and partly be- 
cause of her dull and listless appearance which 
was so intense as to have the effect of isolating her 
from all the movement and clatter about her. 

To the young man's interested and delicate per- 
ception she seemed isolated, almost as if she were 
alone. There was something vague about her 
personality so that though he frowned in an effort 
of concentration, he could scarcely tell himself 
what she was like beyond that she was very young 
and slight and colourless and had no beauty as 
beauty is commonly accepted. But it was her 
disinterestedness which puzzled him; there was 
something almost vacant in her aspect, as if she 
were sleep-walking or clouded in her wits. Her 
whole figure and expression gave Mr. Darrell a 
poignant sense of melancholy. As she approached 
in the midst of the busy little group, he forgot his 
own case, and so intense was his gaze on her that 
she perceived it, even in the midst of her abstrac- 
tion and even across the distance that separated 
them, 

As she reached the last step of the wide stone 
stairway and set her foot upon the gravel, she 
looked at him where he sat his horse in the shade 
of the chestnut tree. She made a step forward and 
seemed to be about to advance to greet him. but 
the woman beside her touched her elbow and dis- 
tracted her attention. 

The tutor was, through this incident, perceived 
by the whole group and a lacquey sent to question 
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The group consisted of men and women too 
finely dressed, the new tutor thought, for the 
country, who seemed to be arguing together, 
protesting, one with the other, in some agitation or 
anger. 

Mr. Darrell was half-minded to mount his tired 
horse and ride away again out of the ostentatious 
park on to the noble moors and return presently 
when this domestic matter, whatever it was, 
should have been settled. But even as he made 
this resolution round the side of the mansion from 
the stables came a coach with handsome horses 
and liveried lacqueys hanging to the leathers at 
the back. 

Mr. Darrell mounted and moved out of the way 
among the trees, chestnuts and limes, that hedged 
the avenue that led to the mansion. He ceased to 
think of himself in the detached, amused interest 
he felt in the scene before him. It was as if, after 
his long and tedious tourney, he had suddenly 
found himself seated in a theatre before a sump- 
tuous and incomprehensible entertainment. The 
vast house which had looked so blank and lonely 
became, on a sudden, alive with people — on the 
stairs, on the terrace, at the head of the avenue, 
were lacqueys and servants, and several people 
gathered on the steps beside the main group on the 
turn ot the stairway. 

Among all these, who certainly were preparing 
for some spectacle or festival, Mr. Darrell was for 
a while unpcrceived and could scrutinise the 
others at leisure. 

The group that he had at first observed began, 
in a stately fashion, to descend the steps. There 
were, Mr. Darrell thought, about a dozen people, 
all gesticulating and talking, and he received that 
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She still preserved her remarkable air of : detach- 
ment. and presently, resting her elbow on her knee 
and her face in her hands, she dosed her eyreas 
if she were asleep or withdrawn into a trance. The 
small, obstinate face under the elaborate wreath 
of slightly powdered hair was that of a child, and 
Mr. Darrell felt an uneasy impulse of pity for the 
little creature, and a foolish desire to rescue her 
from her tormentors, for such they seemed to be, 
urging on her some action which she abhorred. 

He was recalled to a sense of the reality of his 
position by the arrival of a groom who took his 
horse and indicated to him, brusquely enough, a 
side door where he might report himself. 

‘‘ This is all as distasteful as I imagined it would 
be, thought the new tutor ; yet a certain curiosity 
impelled him towards the house. Already, and 
against, it seemed to him, his own volition, he felt 
himself involved in the fortunes of these people 
he had come to live, and the shabby 
room m London seemed no longer part of himself 
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him. This brought the young man's thoughts back 
to himself; the moment was sharply unpleasant, 
he had to explain himself to a stupid, ill-trained 
country servant who seemed to have much diffi- 
culty in understanding his case. But when at last 
the man had gone into the house to acquaint, he 
said indifferently, either the librarian or the chap- 
lain of the new tutor's arrival, the young man, 
who had once more dismounted, __ remained 
standing awkward and wretched by bis horse. 

He perceived tire lacquey approach the group 
by tlie stairs and give the information of the 
arrival of the new tutor to a stout man who seemed 
to be an upper servant and who received die news 
witii a careless nod. 

" So,” diought Mr. Darrell, ” I am neither 
expected nor desired.” And again the misery of 
his dependent position presented itself to him witii 
painful forcefulness. 

But die group round the stairs had again for- 
gotten his most unimportant presence. They were 
absorbed in the girl, who seemed the centre of 
their attentions. She had seated herself on the 
last of die stone steps with her hands clasped in 
the lap of her white sihe dress, and shook her head 
sullenly to and fro with a gesture of firm refusal. 
With agitation, with anger, with vehement protest 
and forced kindness, those about her tried to per- 
suade her into some course of action which she 
continued to refuse stubbornly and silentiy. 

The new tutor was so utterly ignored that he 
had no sense of eavesdropping in observing tiiis 
strange scene, and again he had the impression 
that he was staring at some set piece on the stage, 
yet one that he could.not understand. It was as if 
he had arrived late in the middle of an act and 
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had no due as to the proceedings among the actors 
and actresses. Here and there he raught a. word 
or a sentence, but they meant nothing^ AH that 
was clear was that the girl was refusing all of 
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proffered post. He thought with delight of claim- 
ing his hired hack, his shabby baggage and riding 
away to the humble inn in the moorland village 
and there, when he had paused to ask his way, in 
some quiet chamber, once more possessing his 
soul in peace. 

Why, how mean it seemed to cringe to these 
people for food and shelter and a few guineas to 
jingle in his pocket, when he wa s young and 
strong and had the world before him ! Ay, and 
the mirror in which the rainbow had been mir- 
rored— the rainbow and something else that he 
would not name even to his secret thoughts — safe 
in his baggage. 

These angry resolutions were suddenly inter- 
rupted by the entry of an old man of disarming 
kindliness and meekness of appearance. He was 
untidy, unshaved, and unwashed, his soiled shirt 
was stained with snuff droppings, and a ragged 
turban was twisted carelessly round his bald head. 
But the small, inflamed eyes behind the silver- 
rimmed spectacles gleamed with kindness and 
good humour. The thin lips were curved into an 
indulgent smile, and the manner was that of a 
gentleman, and one eager to please. 

" Dear, dear ! I am sorry that you have been 
kept waiting so long, sir, indeed lam. It is all my 
fault, and I must beg you to excuse me. But 
tojday is rather a special occasion ; oh, yes, you 
might call it a most special occasion and rather 
unfortunate also -** 

The old man paused and gazed at Mr. Darrell 
in what seemed a mild perplexity. 

“ Are you Sir Thomas Brodie, sir?” asked the 
new tutor, hoping that this might be so and that 
he saw before him the eccentric master of the 
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T HE two lofty rooms intercommunicated, 
and Heniy Darrell walked from one to the 
other during the full hour of waiting he had 
to put through. 

The servant had informed him, with a half- 
insolent familiarity that had shown the new tutor 
at once how lightly he was to be regarded by file 
household, that someone would see him in a while, 
but that for the moment all were occupied. 

Though the two apartments were furnished in a 
costly manner they did not impress Mr. Darrell 
more favourably than had the exterior of the pre- 
tentious house. Dust lay on the books that filled 
the shelves, and in the marble features, and robes 
of the conventional classic busts that stood in 
niches between the tall windows. There was a 
litter of papers and crayons, of embroidery silks 
and novels on tire chairs; a richly painted vase 
held some dead brown roses, corrupting in 
stagnant water that slightly tainted the enclosed 
air. 

Every moment of his waiting the new tutor felt 
more depressed and forlorn and he was at last re- 
duced to vowing that he would, under some 
excuse, escape as soon as possible from this re- 
pellent household, every detail of which that he 
had as yet seen gave evidence of wealth, of a cold, 
uncultured taste, of disorder and neglect, jarred 
upon his nature. In his nervous state he began to 
fancy there was a studied insult in the long delay, 
and had almost decided to refuse to take up the 
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and there, when he bad paused to ask his way, in 
some quiet chamber, once more possessing his 
soul in peace. 

Why, how mean it seemed to cringe to these 
people for food and shelter and a few guineas to 
jingle in Inis pocket, when he was young and 
strong^ and had the world before him ! Ay, and 
the mirror in which the rainbow had been mir- 
rored — the rainbow and something else that he 
would not name even to his secret thoughts — safe 
in his baggage. 

These angry resolutions were suddenly inter- 
rupted by the entry of an old man of disarming 
kindliness and meekness of appearance. He was 
untidy, unshaved, and unwashed, his soiled shirt 
was stained with snuff droppings, and a ragged 
turban was twisted carelessly round his bald head. 
But the small, inflamed eyes behind the silver- 
rimmed spectacles gleamed with kindness and 
good humour. The thin lips were curved into an 
indulgent smile, and the manner was that of a 
gentleman, and one eager to please. 

" Dear, dearl I am sorry that you have been 
kept waiting so long, sir, indeed lam. It is all my 
fault, and I must beg you to excuse me. But 
tevday is rather a special occasion ; oh, yes, yon 
might call it a most special occasion and rather 
unfortunate also " 

The old man paused and gazed at Mr. Darrell 
in what seemed a mild perplexity. 

“ Are you Sir Thomas Brodie. sir?” asked the 
new tutor, hoping that this might be so and that 
hp saw before him the eccentric master of the 
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house. But the old man shook his head with a 

whimsical air. _ ^ 

“ No, no, I’m Mr. Bonthron— -Peter Bonthron, 
the librarian.” He put down a box that he car- 
ried under his arm and rubbed his knotted, soiled 
hands together as he glanced round the books. _ I 
dare say you don't think much of my work, sir. 
Fresh from London, or the Universities, or some 
laborious studies, no doubt, sir?” 

He spoke as vaguely as amiably and Mr. Dar- 
rell perceived that he knew nothing whatever of 


himself. 

"I am merely the new tutor, he said 
pleasantly. *' I don’t think it matters where I 
come from. I believe I have had several pre- 
decessors." 

“ Tutors!— for Master Harry. Ah, yes! A 
delicate boy, but a good child.” The old librarian 
seemed nervous. ” And then there are the two 
sisters. Of course,” he broke off, " Sir Thomas 
would have received you himself but just to-day, 

you see ” he paused, seemingly at a loss, and 

again he stared with an ashamed glance at the 
dusty, dishevelled lines of books. " You’ve been 
waiting here long enough, sir,” he observed with 
some humour, ” to notice that I don’t take my 
duties very seriously. But then, Sir Thomas don’t 
care much for books, and there’s a great deal else 
I have to do. Oh, yes, quite a deal else. Now 
you'll be wanting a rest, a meal, and to see your 
room.” 

" No, sir, I am in no such haste. I was well 
refreshed at an inn on the moor ” and he hesi- 

tated, half tempted to inform the kindly old man 
of his resolution to depart from the house that he 
disliked so much. 
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Mr. Bonthron seemed to sense something of 
what was in the young man's mind. 

" Perhaps you'd like some information about 
the family, Mr. Darrell?'* . 

“ Yes, anything that you can tell me— it’s ami- 
cult coming as a complete stranger." 

** Oh, yes, I suppose so," agreed the librarian 
mildly. *' I’ve been with Sir Thomas a good many 
years and got accustomed to his ways and I've 
seen the children grow up and got accustomed to 
them, too. But I believe it does strike the stranger 
always as a little odd and difficult." 

” Why?” asked Mr. Darrell shortly and 
without sympathy. 

Mr. Bonthron gave him a kindly, almost a 
humble look. 

" I've got used to it and I'm quite content here. 
This is my life, and I shouldn't care to go any- 
where else now. It is the same with Madame’ 
Duchene — she came with the first Lady Brodie 
from France and she’s used to it." 

Henry Darrell felt this garrulity tedious and 
could scarcely conceal his impatience. He longed 
to be away, out in the air; the crowded, untidy 
library seemed like' a prison. 

" Well, tell me of my pupils," he asked with 
forced courtesy. " There is a young boy, I think, 
delicate, and not able to study much. 

" He’s had one or two tutors," replied Mr. 
Bonthron, “ and I have done my best with him 
myself. He is not so difficult, it’s the young ladies. 
Of course, Madame Duchfene has instructed them 
up to a point, and Mr. Moffatt, the chaplain, gives 
them lessons in divinity.” 

‘‘Young ladies 1" exclaimed the new tutor, 
who had never thought to inquire the ages of his 
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care much for books, and there’s a great deal else 
I have to do. Oh, yes, quite a deal else. Now 
you’ll be wanting a rest, a meal, and to see your 
room.” 

" No, sir, I am in no such haste. I was well 
refreshed at an inn on the moor ” and he hesi- 

tated, half tempted to inform the kindly old man 
of his resolution to depart from the house that he 
disliked so much. 
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The new tutor smiled to cover his swift sense of 
humiliation. 

" Then I don’t think that I shall stay, whatever 
else awaits me outside," he added in his heart. 

The librarian shrugged his lean, bent shoulders. 

“ Why, sir, if it suits you you can overlook the 
humours of a spoilt young woman. I assure you 
I don’t mind her at all however much she teases." 

This assurance was but poor comfort to the new 
tutor, who knew his position to be very different 
from that of one who, in his own words, had been 
for years a member of the household. 

“ There's plenty of money and comfort and 
luxury and leisure here," continued the old 
librarian, as if putting forward the best side ot a 
bad case, " and there are pleasant neighbours and 
a fine estate, and a good many rural amusements. 
We get books and papers and everything you 
could want for sent from Newcastle and York and 

London. The only thing that is wrong " he 

helped himself out with looks and shrugs, " well, 
I suppose, sir, that you would name it temper on 
the part of Miss Flora, and a certain strangeness 
on the part of Miss Harriet and the fact that the 
girls are motherless. Sir Thomas has been married 
three times, sir, and all his ladies dead. And he's 
getting quite an old man now— he's older than I 
am— and he doesn't take much interest in any- 
thing but his medals." 

“ What is happening here to-day?" asked Mr. 
Darrell. He took a restless turn about the room 
and came to a pause in front of the old man. 
* .Who «’ere those people whom I saw on the steps 
of uie terrace?” 

" Why# that was a wedding party." said Mr. 
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Bonthron with a chuckle. " Miss Harriet was to 
have been married to-day, but at the last minute 
she refused and it’s all been postponed. It is a 
strange time for you to have arrived. You ought 
to have been warned — but then, they never think 
of anything here. It was all arranged rather 
suddenly,” he added in anxious excuse. 

“ That was Miss Harriet then, the girl in white 
whom I saw seated on the steps shaking her head, 
and all the others trying to persuade her?” 

" Yes, it must be confessed that she is very tire- 
some. She seemed only this morning quite will- 
ing. But she has her moods — she's a little strange. 
Not weak in the intellect, oh, no,” said the old 
man with as much force as if he were answering 
an accusation, " but she's strange and rather idle 
and tiresome. It must be confessed that she and 
Miss Flora quarrel.” 

" It is odd for the younger sister to marry first, 
and at so tender an age,” remarked Henry Dar- 
rell. There had returned before his mind very 
vividly the picture of the girl with the indifferent 
expression seated on the steps, shaking her head 
obstinately to and fro, and then propping her 
cheek in her hand and her elbow on her knee and 
closing her eyes as if she were withdrawn into a 
trance. 

‘‘ Sir Thomas thought she’d be better out of the 
way. There’s no match round here fit for Miss 

Flora ” the old man broke off as if afraid of 

having said too much. With an air of glossing 
something over he added hastily: " You see, 
Esquire Steele and Miss Harriet grew up together 
in a way, though he's years older than she is, 
while Miss Flora was in London and abroad. And 
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she’s always seemed pleased enough to have turn, 
been fond of him and talked of him as her fuiurc 
sweetheart ever since she was twelve years old. 
,But when it comes to it, it was like to-day a 
refusal.” , , , „ _ „ 

" He is trying to tell me, ' thought Mr, Darrell 
with an intense sense of discomfort, ” that the girl 
is feeble-minded or given to fits of insanity.” 

Mr. Bonthron glanced at him shrewdly and a 
little apprehensively the young man thought. 
Then, pulling his soiled handkerchief out of his 
tom pocket hole, he took off his glasses and 
polished them nervously. 

” Well, Sir Thomas will be seeing you presently 
when all the excitement’s died away a little. Of 
course, it was to have been a very private wedding 
—only a few neighbours askea. The Esquire 
Steele's estates march with this.” 

” It must have been confoundedly unpleasant 
for him," remarked Mr. Darrell. 

" Oh, I don't suppose he was altogether unpre- 
pared. He knows her ways. But he’s very much 
in love with her,” added the old librarian hastily, 
” oh, yes, he’s very much in love with her and 
quite a fine young man. And I don't doubt when 
all her whimsies are over they’ll be very happv 
together.” 

He paused, coughed, took a pinch of snuff, 
then, observing that the young man’s clear grey 
eyes were fixed on him with a glance of humorous 
understanding, he added with dignity : 

I hope you don't t h i nk I’ve been gossiping 
over the affairs of the illustrious family that I have 
the honour to serve sir? It is only that I thought 
a little foreknowledge ” ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 


W HILE he awaited an interview witn 

employer, the new tutor was s^cwc into 
his apartments, which were saBasiVy ro 
his taste to console him slightly for hs uncere- 
monious reception and the sense of depresses 
caused by the dreary and austere divided house- 
hold of which the good-natured librarian had 
drawn so unpleasing a picture. 

An indifferent and careless housekeeper in- 
formed him that as Mr. Moffatt, the chaplain, bad 
appropriated the rooms occupied by the last tutor 
who had departed about three months ago. she 
had given him, sooner than dislodge the chaplain, 
rooms in the older part of the house whirs bad 
been so arrogantly masked by the modem facade. 
One large room and a closet, she suggested, would 
perhaps be sufficient for the tutor’s needs, bet her 
tone and glance suggested that perhaps b* would 
not be requiring the apartments for a long period. 

Mr. Darrell felt no cause for complaint The 
room into which he was shown was the most pleas- 
ing of any he had seen in the ostentatious house 
It was large, and the windows looked eastward 
across a noble stretch of parkland ; the furniture 
though old-fashioned, was rich and comfortable’ 
And the discarded, though valuable, tapestries 
the wall with their faded tints of mignon**i? znen 
mOi indigo blue, pleased the young mas's fe~y 
1 He room had been appointed by an elder aid 
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" A little forewarning,” corrected Mr. Darrell. 
" I quite understand you, sir.” 

" Well, I don’t know,” said Mr. Bonthron 
rattier pensively , ” perhaps you don't quite under- 
stand me. But then, you’ll see them all and judge 
for yourself.” 
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as he in his loneliness thought, a more gracious 
and cultured generation, and the atmosphere was 
tranquil and soothing. He was perfectly aware 
that this was considered an out-of-the-way and 
mean apartment and that all the more com- 
modious quarters were occupied by the crowd of 
useless people who comprised the cumbrous 
establishment of Sir Thomas. But this did not 
gall him, for he felt more at home in the old- 
fashioned room than he had felt at' home any- 
where since he had left the little closet that he used 
to proudly term his " study ” in the Kent rectory, 
where he had worked so hard over his books and 
dreamed so high, leaning on his elbows on the sill 
and gazing up at the great stars over the marshes. 

His valise had been placed by the handsome 
four-poster bed which was draped with curtains 
and coverlets of Jacobean needlework — fox-red 
acorns and faded green oak leaves on a ground of 
coarse white twill. He opened this at once and for 
the sake of company took out his mirror. With 
an odd, superstitious thrill he felt through the goat- 
skin case, wondering if at last it had been broken 
in his journey, and then, though he had vowed 
not to look into it for a long while, he must glance 
at it to see if it were cracked. The dim smooth 
surface was unblemished, and he slipped it back 
in the case and stood it against the wall on the 
table which was covered with costly, but worn, 
velvet and fringe. 

There was another mirror in the room, of about 
the same date, as he supposed, as his own modest 
travelling glass, which had belonged, he knew, to 
his grandfather. This hung above the low, open 
hearth and had the utmost width of a looking- 
glass, that is, the stretch of the workman’s arm as 
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he rolls the surface. It was surrounded by a 
heavy wreath of fruit and flowers in gilded wood, 
entwined in and out of staring yet eyeless masks. 
The whole was worn and soiled, the tarnish had 
spread even over the surface of the mirror, mak- 
ing the reflection blurred, greenish, and flecked 
with black. 

It was so hung that it reflected the entire room, 
and Mr. Darrell looked at it with a touch of that 
delicious expectancy that came upon him with 
such odd suddenness and which was often a pre- 
lude to what he tremblingly named his " veil'd 
delight." But the mirror reflected nothing but 
the room and himself standing there in his new, 
plain travelling suit, his dark hair in a horn 
buckle, his plain cravat folded carefully. 

“ Why should she appear here, or anywhere? 
I must not be tempted by dreams, yet it is agree- 
able to have a place in which it is possible to 
dream." 

He unpacked his few belongings. Even if he 
decided after all not to accept the post as tutor to 
Sir Thomas Brodie’s boy, he would not make 
himself ridiculous by leaving immediately. 

As he put out his scanty toilet appointments and 
his few books he glanced continually and with 
pleasure at the noble prospect from either of the 
two windows— sloping golden parkland and lire 
hills beyond, and the wide stretch of sky 
that seemed to symbolise a limitless freedom. 

If there were a rainbow here, why. one would 
see the whole arc 1 

He hummed to himself " Who is at my windo, 
who?" as he went downstairs by the appointed 
hour marked on the gilt bracket clock in the cor- 
ner, to interview Sir Thomas. He smiled at his 
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such odd suddenness and which was often a pre- 
lude to what he tremblingly named his " veil'd 
delight/’ But the mitTor reflected nothing but 
the room and himself standing there in his new, 
plain travelling suit, his dark hair in a horn 
buckle, his plain cravat folded carefully. 

" Why should she appear here, or anywhere ? 
I must not be tempted by dreams, yet it is agree- 
able to have a place in which it is possible to 
dream/ 1 

He unpacked his few belongings. Even if he 
decided after all not to accept the post as tutor to 
Sir Thomas Brodie's boy, he would not make 
himself ridiculous by leaving immediately. 

4 As he put out his scanty toilet appointments and 
his few books he glanced continually and with 
pleasure at the noble prospect from either of the 
two windows— sloping golden parkland and the 
hills beyond, and the wide stretch of sky 
that seemed to symbolise a limitless freedom. 

If there were a rainbow here, why. one would 
see the whole arc ! 

He hummed to himself " Who is at my windo, 
who?” as he went downstairs by the appointed 
hour marked on the gilt bracket clock in the cor- 
ner, to interview Sir Thomas. He smiled at his 
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face injected and stained by the acid o! ill-health, 
the small eyes almost concealed by lolds ot un- 
wholesome flesh. His periwig was. thrown down 
on the bureau, which was Uttered with papers and 
medals in their cases, and his greasy grey hairs 
were partially concealed by a knotted handker- 
chief. . . 

His manner was fretful and impatient ; no doubt 
he had been upset by the unusual events of the 
day. But the new tutor, who had had consider- 
able experience of men, at once judged him as of 
little account beyond what power his wealth might 
give him. 

“ Here surely is one whose mind is as narrow 
as bis heart is weak. He may not himself be 
capable of evil intentions, nay, he may even be 
good-natured, but he can resist no one and 
nothing, and would give all for his ease." 

While Mr. Darrell was thus silently judging the 
man before whom he so respectfully stood, the 
baronet was muttering over the new tutor’s 
credentials. Then, with an air of dis-casc and 
even of embarrassment, he began to talk of his 
three children. Of all of them he used the word 
difficult,” and Mr. Darrell smiled to himself. 
The boy was " delicate, but difficult," Miss Flora 
was *' brilliant, but difficult,” Miss Harriet was 
’ docile, but difficult." He glanced at the post- 
poned marriage— a question of health, of 
megnms, of nerves— and then he paused, as if 
expecting the tutor to say something. So Mr 
Darrell put m smoothly : 

This lady is so soon to be married she will 
require my services, I think.” 

It is true," replied the baronet pompously, 
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own caprice, for the lodgings they had given him 
much reconciled him to the household, disagree- 
able in itself, in which he would be probably 
expected to take an uncomfortable, perhaps an 
odious part. Yes, he was soothed by the old, de- 
spised room they had allotted him. It was so 
silent, so far from the public chambers — he had 
traversed many corridors and ante-chambers to 
reach it — and tire very atmosphere seemed to 
have been long undisturbed by any human being. 

He liked the heavy, sunken floor richly 
polished ; he liked the tarnished mirror, which he 
believed had reflected many happy scenes in its 
murky depths before it had been blotched by age. 
He liked the little sunken door by the fireplace, a 
curious position, and probably that of a cupboard 
— it had not yielded when he had tried the 
elaborate metal handle. There was something, he 
thought, happy and beautiful about tire spacious 
chamber, and with a leap _ of his heart and a thrill 
of his senses as if he considered and gloated over 
a precious hidden treasure, the young man dwelt 
on his dear possession — the mirror in the goatskin 
case which he had set on the fringed, velvet- 
covered table. 

Sir Thomas Brodie interviewed the new tutor in 
his private room, which was entirely filled with 
cabinets and drawers of medals and shelves on 
which were neatly-bound catalogues. 

Mr. Darrell eyed swiftly the man who repre- 
sented to him a formidable entity — his employer 
— and found the baronet to be no impressive 
personality. He was about seventy years of age, 
of a flabby, slack habit of body, dressed in expen- 
sive clothes carelessly adjusted, his loose-featured 
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His manner was fretful and impatient ; no doubt 
he had been upset by the unusual events of the 
day. But the new tutor, who had had consider- 
able experience of men, at once judged him as of 
little account beyond what power his wealth might 
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three children. Of all of them he used the word 
difficult.” and Mr. Darrell smiled to himself. 
The boy was “ delicate, but difficult,” Miss Flora 
was brilliant, but difficult.” Miss Harriet was 
doole. but difficult.” He glanced at the post- 
poned marriage — a question of health, 0 f 
megtuns, of nerves— and then he paused, as if 
expecting the tutor to say something. So Mr 
Darrell put m smoothly: ‘ 

" T J“ S iad y is so soon to be mamed she will 
scarcely require my services, I think.” 

It is true," replied the baronet pompously. 
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yet still with that air of uneasiness, " that she has 
had a liberal education — Madame Duchene is a 
very accomplished woman. But until she is mar- 
ried I should wish you to read with her, and to 
supervise her painting and her music.” 

Mr. Darrell hardly thought it worth while to 
mention that he did not possess these accomplish- 
ments himself, and merely remarked : 

“ I suppose that your elder daughter, sir, Miss 
Flora, is also beyond my province, and it will be 
only the boy, Master Harry, whose studies I am 
to regulate?” 

The old man replied testily : 

" No, no. Flora requires someone to read with 
her; she is very eager in her reading. Flora is 
quite a remarkable young woman. She is,” he 
sought for a word, then used that he had applied 
before to his elder daughter, “ she is brilliant, yes, 
brilliant. She is the mistress here, she rules all — 
and quite capable, too. You must go to her,” he 
repeated, " for everything.” 

Mr. Darrell inclined his head slightly as the old 
man continued in a nervous fashion to ramble on 
— little hints and sketches of himself and his past 
life, of his travels and his London gaieties, his 
happy speculations and investments — his father 
had been paymaster-general to the Forces, and he 
had done something the same kind of business 
himself. Then, with age coming on and the death 
of his third lady, he had thought of his estates and 
retirement— the boy was delicate and required the 
country air. ... 

Mr. Darrell scarcely listened. He thought how 
stupid and trivial it all was, and he rememberec 
his own war sendee, the poignant reality out o 
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which this man and his kind had made the huge 
sums of money that they spent so grossly and 
carelessly. 

His aversion from the establishment increased, 
he scarcely concealed his coldness which must 
have shown in his face, he felt, because after a 
while he sensed that the old man was making con- 
cessions, almost pleading with him to remain — he 
was evidently used to tutors who soon wearied of 
their odd dudes with a termagant and a hysterical 
girl and a delicate boy. He heard himself say: 
** I'll do what I can, Sir Thomas; I shall remain 
as long as I can. But this is not a position such as 
I have ever held before, nor one that I greatly 
like." 

The baronet struck a silver bell that stood 
among the half-unpacked medals on his bureau. 

" Mr. Moffatt, my chaplain, will take you to 
sec Harry and his sisters. You must judge for 
yourself. I hope you will remain — someone like 
yourself is essential to my " — he sought for a 
phrase — " my peace of mind. I have to relegate 
certain of my duties. I am an old man, sir, to be 
the father of such young creatures." His broken 
teeth pulled at his loose lower lip. " I'll make it 
worth your while — if there are little incon- 
veniences to endure you'll find also that there arc 
compensations." 

Mr. Darrell bowed again, not committing him- 
self. He thought of the room in which they had 
housed him and the mirror in its goatskin case, as 
a man thinks of a refuge. He longed for the night 
to come that he might be alone. 

The chaplain entered with an air of fussy and 
overwhelming good-humour. In the charge of 

D 
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yet still with that air of uneasiness, " that she has 
had a liberal education — Madame Duchene is a 
very accomplished woman. But until she is mar- 
ried I should wish you to read with her, and to 
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only the boy, Master Harry, whose studies I am 
to regulate?" 

The old man replied testily : 

" No, no. Flora requires someone to read with 
her; she is very eager in her reading. Flora is 
quite a remarkable young woman. She is,” he 
sought for a word, then used that he had applied 
before to his elder daughter, " she is brilliant, yes, 
brilliant. She is the mistress here, she rules all — 
and quite capable, too. You must go to her,” he 
repeated, " for everything.” 

Mr. Darrell inclined his head slightly as the old 
man continued in a nervous fashion to ramble on 
— little hints and sketches of himself and his past 
life, of his travels and his London gaieties, his 
happy speculations and investments — his father 
had been paymaster-general to the Forces, and he 
had done something the same kind of business 
himself. Then, with age coming on and the death 
of his third lady, he had thought of his estates and 
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country air. ... 
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sums of money that they spent so grossly and 
carelessly. 

His aversion from the establishment increased, 
he scarcely concealed his coldness which must 
have shown in his face, he felt, because after a 
while he sensed that the old man was making con- 
cessions, almost pleading with him to remain — he 


as long as I can. But this is not a position such as 
I have ever held before, nor one that I greatly 
like." 

The baronet struck a silver bell that stood 
among the half-unpacked medals on his bureau. 

" Mr. Moffatt, my chaplain, will take you to 
sec Harry and his sisters. You must judge for 
yourself. I hope you will remain — someone like 
yourself is essential to my " — he sought for a 
phrase — " my peace of mind I have to relegate 
certain of my duties. I am an old man, sir, to be 
the father of such young creatures." His broken 
teeth pulled at his loose lower lip. " I'll make it 
worth your while — if there are little incon- 
veniences to endure you'll find also that there are 
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Mr. Darrell bowed again, not committing him- 
self. He thought of the room in which they had 
housed him and the mirror in its goatskin case, as 
a man thinks of a refuge He longed for the night 
to come that he might be alone 

The chaplain entered with an air of fussy and 
overwhelming good-humour. In the charge of 
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this person, who roused his instant antipathy, Mr. 
Darrell left the presence of Sir Thomas. He had 
the feeling that the baronet had forgotten his very 
existence a second after he had left the room. 

As they passed through several empty apart- 
ments which had been newly and handsomely 
decorated, the tutor had leisure to observe his 
companion — a servile, greasy, ignorant, and 
vulgar individual, who began, with instant good- 
humour, to take him into his confidence. 

" I’m to show you your three pupils. I’ll give 
you a hint or two first. Miss Flora is rude and 
haughty and as ill-bred as a ploughboy, and Miss 
Harriet is sullen and queer. The boy is pampered 
and ailing and of not much account here ” — he 
tapped his own forehead, with a smile on his thick 
lips. “ Madame — that's the governess — is a bit of 
a devil, but easy enough at times. As for Sir 
Thomas, you've seen him yourself. For those 
who can put up with a thing or two and have a 
supple back and a ready tongue, there’s a com- 
fortable living to be picked up." 

" Why, I dare say, sir, but it seems a fantastic 
sort of life to me.” 

" It depends on what you've been used to," 
replied the chaplain comfortably. " I’ve held 
worse places. I believe you arrived just as the 
bride was leaving the house to-day? You saw, 
perhaps, that pretty little scene — she would not go 
through with it. Well, perhaps the gentleman will 
not offer again — she is not likely to have many 
suitors, poor thing.” 

" Why did she go so far and then refuse?" 
asked Mr. Darrell curiously. " She’s so young," 
he added, half to himself. 
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** Well," said Mr. Moffett with a sly, humorous 
look, "she’s none too happy with her sister, 
who'd have her out of the way. Mr. Steele is very 
fond of her, there's no doubt of that, and she 
seems fond of him. Here they are, sir, this is the 
door to their apartments." 

The stout clergyman paused before a door, for- 
midable in height, surmounted with splendid 
carvings. With his hand on the knob the chaplain 
paused and looked at the new tutor with a leer 
and a chuckle, good-natured enough but too 
understanding for Mr. Darrell's liking. Perceiving 
the other’s unspoken thoughts, he said swiftly: 

" You're thinking that I'm not suited for this 
post You don't suppose that I shall stay. Well, 
perhaps I don’t either." 

" I know very little about you, sir," evaded 
the chaplain, with a deepening of his grin ; " you 
seem a likely enough young fellow.” 

" Open the door and let me see my pupils." 

The chaplain obeyed; he seemed to cringe 
instinctively at the touch of authority. 

The two men entered a large room fully lit by 
the afternoon sun. There were four people on a 
conch by the window, and the new tutor looked 
at them in eager expectation, with the desire to 
satisfy what he felt was more than a common and 
casual curiosity. He had an instant sense, teas- 
ing, and yet not wholly distasteful, that he had 
lived through this moment before. It seemed at 
once strange and familiar, fanciful and intensely 
real, like an oft-repeated dream at last material- 
ised, a scene out of the depths of the mind's secret 
and inner contemplation projected into evervdav 
clarity. 
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this person, who roused his instant antipathy, Mr. 
Darrell left the presence of Sir Thomas. He had 
the feeling that the baronet had forgotten his very 
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a devil, but easy enough at times. As for Sir 
Thomas, you’ve seen him yourself. For those 
who can put up with a thing or two and have a 
supple back and a ready tongue, there's a com- 
fortable living to be picked up.” 

” Why, I dare say, sir, but it seems a fantastic 
sort of life to me.” 

“ It depends on what you’ve been used to,” 
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worse places. I believe you arrived just as die 
bride was leaving the house to-day? You saw, 
perhaps, that pretty little scene — she would not go 
through with it. Well, perhaps the gentleman will 
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“ Well," said Mr. Moffett with a sly, humorous 
look, "she’s none too happy with her sister, 
who’d have her out of the way. Mr. Steele is very 
fond of her, there's no doubt of that, and she 
seems fond of him. Here they are, sir, this is the 
door to their apartments." 

The stout clergyman paused before a door, for- 
midable in height, surmounted with splendid 
carvings. With his hand on the knob the chaplain 
paused and looked at the new tutor with a leer 
and a chuckle, good-natured enough but too 
understanding for Mr. Darrell’s liking. Perceiving 
the other’s unspoken thoughts, he said swiftly: 

" You're thinking that I’m not suited for this 
posh You don't suppose that I shall stay. Well, 
perhaps I don’t either." 

" I know very little about yon. sir," evaded 
the chaplain, with a deepening of his grin ; " you 
seem a likely enough young fellow.” 

" Open the door and let me see my pupils." 

The chaplain obeyed; he seemed to cringe 
instinctively at the touch of authority. 

The two men entered a large room fully lit by 
the afternoon sun. There were four people on a 
conch by the window, and the new tutor looked 
at diem in eager expectation, with the desire to 
satisfy what he felt was more than a common and 
casual curiosity. He had an instant sense, teas- 
ing, and yet not wholly distasteful, that he had 
lived through this moment before. It seemed at 
once strange and familiar, fanciful and intensely 
real, like an oft-repeated dream at last material- 
ised, a scene out of the depths of the mind's secret 
and inner contemplation projected into cvervdav 
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very well for one in any company and for a con- 
siderable time. 

Her features were irregular, but her colouring 
was exceptionally fresh and vivid. There was a 
brightness in the closely-curling brown hair, a 
lustre in the large grey eyes, a bloom on the 
smooth cheeks, and on the full lip, that had at a 
first glance the dazzling effect given by a large, 
intensely coloured flower, not perfect, perhaps, 
in detail, but exquisite in hue and sheen. 

She was not tall above the ordinary, nor did 
she possess any particular grace or charm of shape 
or carriage. Yet she had an air of dignity, almost 
of majesty, rare in one of her age. Her whole 
aspect conveyed intelligence, vitality, an eager, 
perhaps cruel, interest in all that was taking place 
about her. 

Like her sister she wore informal undress, loose 
and careless. A spaniel was on her knee, and she 
caressed it with quick, almost nervous, gestures. 

The fourth person was an elderly French 
woman, broad-bosomed, with faded brown eyes 
and a dark down on her upper lip. With almost 
incredible speed she was twisting knots in a long 
white cord. 

The chaplain made the presentation of the new 
tutor in a slipshod yet deferential fashion. He 
seemed uncertain of his reception, ready to be 
familiar in a jovial fashion, or deeply respectful, 
as Miss Flora, whom he clearly regarded as the 
most important person present, should indicate. 

" The new tutor," said Flora with an air of 
careless indifference, which was belied by the 
steady eagerness in her eyes. " Harry, here is 
your master; Harriet, put down your book and 
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Yet there was nothing remarkable about any of 
the people grouped on the long, stiff sofa of red 
velvet with the thick fringe and gilt nails. 

One was the girl whom he had seen seated on 
the terrace steps with her hands clasped in her lap, 
shaking her head, and refusing to cross the path 
to the chapel where her bridegroom awaited her 
coming. 

She was turning over a book and did not look 
up as he entered. Beside her was a boy, who, 
with an air of lassitude, leaned on her shoulder 
and, murmuring some rhyme to himself, ap- 
peared to be absorbed in a length of string he was 
twisting in and out of his hands. In features and 
shape he much resembled his sister and there was 
something, the new tutor thought, touching in this 
likeness between these two frail and forlorn- 
seeming creatures. 

The boy, who seemed as indifferent as his sister 
as to what was passing round him, took no notice 
of the entry of the two men. Mr Darrell thought : 
" They arc used to people coming in on them sud- 
dcnly. They have no privacy save in their own 
minds." 

Then, while he was looking at these two, he 
became aware that the other occupants of the 
couch were regarding him with a keen and 
haughty scrutiny. One of these was a girl, whom 
he at once recognised as the elder sister, of whose 
character and disposition he had been twice 
warned— once by his employer, and once by the 
meek little librarian. A glance at Flora Brodic 
was sufficient to explain why her father had, 
twice, and deliberately, applied to her the adjec- 
tive *' brilliant." She might not be, on close and 
critical inspection, a beauty, but she would pass 
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very well for one in any company and for a con- 
siderable time. 

Her features were irregular, but her colouring 
was exceptionally fresh and vivid. There was a 
brightness in the closely-curling brown hair, a 
lustre in the large grey eyes, a bloom on the 
smooth cheeks, and on the full lip, that had at a 
first glance the dazzling effect given by a large, 
intensely coloured flower, not perfect, perhaps, 
in detail, but exquisite in hue and sheen. 

She was not tall above the ordinary, nor did 
she possess any particular grace or charm of shape 
or carriage. Yet she had an air of dignity, almost 
of majesty, rare in one of her age. Her whole 
aspect conveyed intelligence, vitality, an eager, 
perhaps cruel, interest in all that was taking place 
about her. 

Like her sister she wore informal undress, loose 
and careless. A spaniel was on her knee, and she 
caressed it with quick, almost nervous, gestures. 

The fourth person was an elderly French 
woman, broad-bosomed, with faded brown eyes 
and a dark down on her upper Up. With almost 
incredible speed she was twisting knots in a long 
white cord. 

The. chaplain made the presentation of the new 
tutor in a slipshod yet deferential fashion. He 
seemed uncertain of his reception, ready to be 
familiar in a jovial fashion, or deeply respectful, 
as Miss Flora, whom he dearly regarded as the 
most important person present, should indicate. 

" The new tutor," said Flora with an air of 
careless indifference, which was belied by the 
steady eagerness in her eyes. " Harry, here is 
your master.' Harriet, put down your book and 
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look up — if you are not, after all, to be married, 
you, too, must have lessons.” 

She spoke without courtesy and Mr. Darrell 
disliked her voice. 

" I thought that you also were to be one of my 
pupils, Miss Flora?” he remarked. 

She replied instantly, with a certain keenness as 
if she took up a challenge. 

" If I choose I shall read with you — that is, if 
you know enough. Mr. Bradley, the last tutor, 
knew nothing, was dull and impertinent as well.” 

Madame Duchene laughed, a little fat, .flatter- 
ing laugh, as if her dear young lady had said 
something important or witty. The chaplain made 
a little ducking cringe and rubbed his hands 
together as if highly amused. 

Mr. Darrell, who had not been invited to sit 
down, remained standing, and looked at the 
brother and sister at the end of the couch who, 
despite their sister’s commands, had, after a dis- 
interested glance at the newcomer, returned to 
their separate occupations. 

Irritated by this, Miss Flora rose ; her swiftness 
and air of animation was remarkable. Mr. Darrell 
was as conscious of her presence as if she had 
stood quite close to him and touched him. 

" I hope,” she said in a raised tone, " that you 
will not weary me like Mr. Bradley did.” 

He replied, as if he spoke to a spoiled child : 

” I think if you are an attentive pupil you will 
not be wearied, Miss Flora.” 

The governess threw up her fat hands : 

" Sir, you must be a brilliant scholar to equal 
Miss Flora!” 

Mr. Darrell bowed, while a cynical smile 
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played for a second round the lean mouth of the 
chaplain. 

“ I shall be interested to test the powers of such 
an accomplished young lady." 

"Oh, indeed ! You seem very cool and sure of 
yourself, sir. I don't think you will find your 
position so easy. Harry knows nothing at all, 
and Harriet is very tiresome. What is your 
name?" she demanded. 

He told her, and she began to laugh. 

" Henry, Harriet, and Harry 1” 

The boy looked up at that. 

" Is your name Harry too?" 

But Miss Flora silenced this curiosity with a 
sharp frown, and returned to her questioning of 
the tutor, whom she kept standing before the 
others as if he were a servant whom she was about 
to consider engaging. She wanted to know his 
credentials, his past life, his travelling, his 
friends. 

He answered formally and briefly, telling her 
just what he chose she should know. When he 
mentioned the war she exclaimed in surprise : 

" What ! a soldier 1 You don’t look it, and you 
have no sword." 

" It would not be very suitable to my present 
position.” 

"But all gentlemen wear swords,” she 
insisted. 

" It is a distinction that I must forego." 

Miss Flora glanced at her governess with a lift 
of her lip which gave a very unpleasant expres- 
sion to her face. Mr. Darrell thought that this 
glance meant " You see how difficult he is, but 
you shall see me break him. " But he hardly took 
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look up — if you are not, after all, to be married, 
you, too, must have lessons.” 

She spoke without courtesy and Mr. Darrell 
disliked her voice. 

“ I thought that you also were to be one of my 
pupils, Miss Flora?” he remarked. 

She replied instantly, with a certain keenness as 
if she took up a challenge. 

" If I choose I shall read with you — that is, if 
you know enough. Mr. Bradley, the last tutor, 
knew nothing, was dull and impertinent as well.” 

Madame Duchfene laughed, a little fat, .flatter- 
ing laugh, as if her dear young lady had said 
something important or witty. The chaplain made 
a little ducking cringe and rubbed his hands 
together as if highly amused. 

Mr. Darrell, who had not been invited to sit 
down, remained standing, and looked at the 
brother and sister at the end of the couch who, 
despite their sister’s commands, had, after a dis- 
interested glance at the newcomer, returned to 
their separate occupations. 

Irritated by this, Miss Flora rose ; her swiftness 
and air of animation was remarkable. Mr. Darrell 
was as conscious of her presence as if she had 
stood quite close to him and touched him. 

" I hope,” she said in a raised tone, " that you 
will not weary me like Mr. Bradley did.” 

He replied, as if he spoke to a spoiled child : 

” I think if you are an attentive pupil you will 
not be wearied, Miss Flora.” 

The governess threw up her fat hands : 

" Sir, you must be a brilliant scholar to equal 
Miss Flora!” ^ 

Mr. Darrell bowed, while a cynical smile 
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played for a second round the lean mouth of the 
chaplain. 

“ I shall be interested to test the powers of such 
an accomplished young lady." 

"Oh, indeed 1 You seem very cool and sure of 
yourself, sir. I don't think you will find your 
position so easy. Harry knows nothing at all, 
and Harriet is very tiresome. What is your 
name?" she demanded. 

He told her, and she began to laugh. 

" Henry, Harriet, and Harry 1” 

The boy looked up at that. 

" Is your name Harry too?" 

But Miss Flora silenced this curiosity with a 
sharp frown, and returned to her questioning of 
the tutor, whom she kept standing before the 
others as if he were a servant whom she was about 
to consider engaging. She wanted to know his 
credentials, his past life, his travelling, his 
friends. 

He answered formally and briefly, telling her 
just what he chose she should know. When he 
mentioned the war she exclaimed in surprise : 

" What ! a soldier 1 You don’t look it, and you 
have no sword." 

”, It would not be very suitable to my present 
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" But all gentlemen wear swords,” she 
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Miss Flora glanced at her governess with a lift 
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sion to her face. Mr. Darrell thought that this 
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you shall see me break him." But he hardly took 
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she imagined she possessed. He told her that Sir 
Thomas had made a different arrangement — he 
was to take his meals and pass his leisure with 
those members of the establishment who were 
considered of his own rank — the chaplain, the 
doctor, the librarian, something between the 
servants and the gentlefolk. 

“ So you see, Miss Flora, your father has 
already decided that I may not dine with you.” 

At this opposition she became passionate. Her 
quick, brilliant eyes fixed on him with a look of 
temper. 

” Do you suppose,” she said, ” I heed what 
my father says?" 

** I was warned that you were headstrong,” 
replied Mr. Darrell, ” and that you do not indeed 
take any heed of what your father says. But if 
you are to be my pupil and to learn anything from 
me, you must take some heed of what I say.” 

“You hear that?” cried the girl, swinging 
round on her governess. " He gives commands.” 

“ It is amusing,” said the old Frenchwoman 
with a non-committal smile. 

Miss Flora began to walk up and down the long 
bright room with an appearance of great anima- 
tion and energy. 

” Do you think you can make me obey?” she 
asked. ” Do you really think so?” 

" Is the matter so important that you should 
make that demand in so high a tone?” the new 
tutor smiled. ** Clearly, if I am engaged to read 
with you and study with you, it is my duty to 
endeavour to force your obedience." 

While he spoke he obeyed an irresistible 
impulse and, crossing behind the brother and 
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any heed of her, his answers to her impertinent 
questions had been almost mechanical. He had 
been looking at the pale girl in the comer of the 
couch, who continued to turn over the pages of 
her large book. 

"What is in my mind?" he asked himself. 
There was a strain and a confusion over his 
senses; he was provoked and baflied by some- 
thing only half remembered, by something only 
partly forgotten. Why did she not look up ? If 
he could once see into her eyes all might be made 
clear. The boy by her side had taken a pencil 
from his pocket and was drawing something on 
the margin of the book, and Mr. Darrell felt an 
odd curiosity to see what this was, but the 
imperious voice of Miss Flora kept him where he 
stood. 

She had, with no great subtlety, changed her 
tactics, and with cold graciousness informed him; 

"You will dine at our table, with me, Madame 
Duchene, my brother and sister." 

A sly look of amazement showed behind the 
Frenchwoman's servility as she nodded her con- 
sent, and Mr. Moflatt permitted himself a fantastic 
bow. 

" Mr. Darrell was to dine with us, Miss Flora," 
he smiled; "you’ll not make this cruel dis- 
tinction?" 

" The distinction is already made," replied the 
young lady rudely. " You stay where you 
belong, sir, with Mr. Bonthron and Dr. Hay, but 
Mr. Darrell will dine with us — his dear, interest- 
ing, obedient pupils." 

The new tutor thought this so stupid that he 
doubted if she had the capacity for command that 
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she imagined she possessed. He told her that Sir 
Thomas had made a different arrangement — he 
was to take his meals and pass his leisure with 
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sister on the end of the sofa, looked at what the 
boy was drawing on the margin of the book. He 
found this to be three “ H's ” interlaced one 
above the other, and delicately adorned with a 
fine scrollwork which grew quickly under the 
lad’s pencil. 

" You see,” said the boy, who seemed pleased 
with his effort, “ three ‘ H’s ’ — Harriet, Henry, 
and Harry.” 



CHAPTER V 

yffrx? 

iVlvnth the women and the boy. This con- 
cision was not a courtesy, of course he decided, 
tata subtle form of childish torment.. Instead of 
being allowed the company of those m the same 
condition as himself he was to be subject to all 
the vexatious humiliations the malicious young 
woman could devise when he was in her power, 
or, as she thought in her power. In reality, the 
new tutor was indifferent to her idle malice and 
glad of the opportunity to observe closer the 
brother and sister who inspired in him such 
a poignant uneasy interest. 

He had never expected to be comfortable in 
Criffel Hall ; he had arrived there armed against 
insolence, prepared even for persecution, so he 
made little of the chaplain's sly congratulations, 
and the librarian's mild wonder. 

'* The young madam has taken a fancy to you," 
grinned Mr. Moffatt, " you'll be on rose leaves, 
since she rules everything. But there’ll be difficul- 
ties too. You must flatter— and yet, I don’t know, 
it seems that you have been successful without 
flattering. 
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The old librarian put in: 
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letter in his hand and when he had sat before the 
minor and seen the rainbow in its depths. 

And as he thought of the rainbow he thought ot 
Harry Brodie and the young girl with the closed. 
s hll face. She was like that. He smiled to him- 
seli at the whimsicality ot the comparison. Ot 
coarse, she was not like that, but a flesh and blood 
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"I am sorry for that. I hoped perhaps you 
could have done something for Miss Harriet." 

" How?” asked Mr. Darrell, and as neither of 
the men immediately answered him, he added: 
" How could X do anything for that strange girl 
since you who have known her so long were not 
able to be of any service to her?” 

Mr. Bonthron replied rather uneasily : 

” Oh, I don't know. Sometimes a stranger sees 
things, can do things.” Venturing on boldness, 
he added: ” Her sister torments her, that’s plain 
enough. You see, Miss Flora is a great heiress — 
her mother had a large fortune and it is all settled 
on her; she is to enjoy it when she is five-and- 
twenty — that makes her independent.” 

" I wonder,” said Mr. Darrell, " that she cares 
to spend her youth in so desolate a place as this.” 

'* Oh, she’s mixed with the great world,” put in 
the chaplain. ” She has been to London and 
abroad with an aunt and cousin, but somehow it 
was never quite a success. There were adventures, 
you understand, little harmless, silly, girlish 
adventures.” 

" They are no concern of mine,” said Mr. 
Darrell. " She's a beauty, no doubt, a brilliant 
beauty ” 

Mr. Moffatt caught him up. 

" Oh, you think that she's a beauty, do you ? 
Well, I suppose she saw that; perhaps that's why 
she took a liking to you, though you were so 
brusque with her." 

" Was I?” mused the new tutor. " Was I 
brusque with her, and did she take a fancy to 
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CHAPTER VI 


T HE new tutor’s first meal at Criffel Hall 
brought disappointment. Neither Harriet 
nor her brother was present ; the boy went 
to bed before this hour, he was told, and the girl 
had a sick headache. He had to face alone the 
railleries of Miss Flora and the bad manners of the 
governess that alternated between hostility and 
indifference. 

They dined in a lofty room ; the furniture was 
costly and formal, the walls were pale. The stiff 
brocaded curtains were not drawn and the last 
twilight filled the room with a silver gloom that 
was only faintly scattered by the candles in the 
crystal chandelier that hung high over the heads 
of the three people at the dming : table. 

Flora Brodie had taken no pains to adorn her- 
self ; she wore the careless dress in which he had 
first seen her, but he sensed an increase of her 
radiance that was like a star that burned with a 
more intense light because of the darkening of the 
sky. In the thin, crossing shadows she seemed 
indeed to shine. 

The setting sun broke the clouds and the beams 
through the open window struck fire from the 
crystal dangling beneath. the candles and cast a 
tracery of light into the girl’s richly-curling hair 
tt edging of light to her features. 

Her bnluant colouring, thus seen to such sin- 
gular advantage, reminded Mr. Darrell of his 
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human creature, no doubt full of faults, stupid, 
obstinate, perhaps dull. But the first impression 
had been of something impalpable and transient, 
the shadow of a flower in a pane of glass, fire 
reflection of a lily in water, a star hidden behind 
deep veils of cloud. 

He came back to his first comparison — a 
rainbow in a mirror. 
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Kentish honeysuckle— coral pink, honey gold, 
cream like the heart of a rose. 

Her smooth fingers were playing with a peach ; 
she looked at him with a challenge that he 
returned. 

" I am sorry, Miss Flora, that your sister is not 
here to-night.” 

“ Oh, I wonder why you should be sorry?” 

" For courtesy,” he said, inclining his head. 

“ For courtesy!” she echoed. She gave that 
meaning look, that he much disliked, to the 
governess. “ For your own sake, you should be 
glad — Harriet is very dull company, is she not, 
Madame Duchene?” 

" Miss Harriet,” remarked the Frenchwoman 
with casual severity, “ is a very naughty girl, and 
a very sullen stupid girl, and sometimes I think 
all is not quite right with her poor intellects. It is 
a great pity, is it not, mademoiselle, that she is 
not married and well out of the way?” 

“ Nobody should have taken any notice of 
her,” said Flora impatiently. “ She should have 
just been picked up and carried to the chapel. It 
was only a mood, and it should not have been 
indulged — -everyone knows she is very fond of 
Daniel and, of course, she would be happier with 
him than she is here.” 

She rose up suddenly as she finished speaking 
and smiled, pleased, as if Mr. Darrell had risen 
to his feet more through a command than from 
formal civility. 

" What can you do ?” she asked. ” Can you 
run fast and ride well, catch a horse, saddle it, 
and swim? Did you like being a soldier? Are 
y°u clever with your sword and your pistol?” * 
I ve never felt any handicap,” he replied. 
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" except lack of money. But then, I’ve never 

tK " n Come t outeide.” said Flora. " How I hate 
(his house I Another evening with nothing to do ! 

The governess made a grimace, shrugged up 
her shoulders, pulled down her lips, and began 
to sip her coffee. Flora moved into the sunbeams 
and opened tire tall window on to the terrace. 

Mr. Darrell followed her and was grateful for 
the cool air that blew on his face. The rim of the 
sun disappeared behind the distant clouds that 
edged the horizon, the sky became cold with a 
sparkle like pale sapphire. 

“ How dreary it is,” said the girl impatiently. 

" Why do you remain here? You are, surely, 
one of those fortunate ladies who can please her- 
self?” 

” Oh, I've been away, and I shall go away 
again. But I always come back. 1 am waiting, 
you see, until I have my own fortune. J am extra- 
vagant, I spend too much, and my affairs get 
entangled in other ways too.” She looked at him 
defiantly. ' I met a man like you in Rome, and 
he too pretended that he disliked me.” 

” I don’t pretend, Miss Flora. I've only known 
you for a few hours.” 

" As if that wasn’t long enough,’’ she inter- 
rupted scornfully. 

her gravely* V ° Ur fathers serv fce,” he reminded 

” S* 1 t ! rat is ? ons<;I V; e teo. You know that 
® I choose." Without giving him 
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older than the house. It was set between narrow 
walks edged by box hedges ; in the centre of the 
basin the almost shapeless form of a fish cast the 
jet of water high in the air. 

" There used to be lilies here,” said Flora, 
" but they withered, and no one replaced them.” 

She moved her fingers in the water that was 
shaken by the cascade of the fountain, and drew 
up wet trails of brown leaves. For a second the 
drops of water sliding from her wrist were like a 
silver bracelet, then the bewildering glimmer of 
light seemed to fade completely and Mr. Darrell 
saw the unfamiliar place and the strange woman 
as blurred as he had seen his own face when he 
had looked at it in the green and black tarnished, 
speckled mirror above the mantelpiece in the 
chamber they had given him. 

He thought that she had brought him there out 
of idle coquetry and he could not find it in him- 
self to respond, even out of civility or to pass a 
heavy half-hour. He was too weary and his mood 
too dull. The massive murk of the spreading 
cloud was dense overhead, encroaching on the 
pallid blue in which one star hung. 

The young man stood awkwardly, listening to 
the splash of the fountain, which seemed to soothe 
him into a stupid lethargy. 

Flora Brodie, who could just see this through 
the twilight, seated herself on the curling lip of 
the basin, and what she said surprised him com- 
pletely. 

" Please listen to me. If you are to remain 
here, and I hope you do remain here, you must 
understand something of my position. You asked 
just now whv I was here: indeed. T have everv 
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chance (o leave this place which I detest, but I 
have my duty ■** 

She paused on that word, which to him was an 
astonishing one from her lips. She seemed to sense 
his surprise, though she could not discern his face, 
and she laughed impatiently. 

" Yes, indeed, my half-sister— you have seen 
something of her waywardness. Well, there is an 
explanation — sheis not settled in her wits ; indeed, 
she is almost an idiot." 

Mr. Darrell gave a harsh exclamation at this 
terrible word. 

" You must know," Flora hurried on, " wre 
need never talk of it. but it must be clear. The 
boy, too — their mother was insane— my father 
married her for her pretty face and gentle ways, 
but she— if we had not had so much money she 
would have been in a madhouse. She had to be 
put away as it was in rooms of her own where no 
one went but her attendants. I can remember it 
quite well ; it was not an agreeable childhood for 
me." 

" Poor creature !" said Mr. Darrell harshly. 

" Which of os do you mean ?” asked Flora. He 
saw her faint shape bend towards him from the 
fountain rim. " Which of us are you sorry for?" 

" For all of you. It is an ugly story’." 

"You wish you had not come? You will go 
again, I suppose, quite soon. Everybody does, as 
soon «is they know. Why did you come?" The 
question was like a command. 

He told her without disguise. 

" Because of my necessity and desperate 
portion— poverty, idleness.” 

" I see you have your troubles too. It might 
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older than the house. It was set between narrow 
walks edged by box hedges ; in the centre of the 
basin the almost shapeless form of a fish cast the 
jet of water high in the air. 

“ There used to be lilies here," said Flora, 
“ but they withered, and no one replaced them.” 

She moved her fingers in the water that was 
shaken by the cascade of the fountain, and drew 
up wet trails of brown leaves. For a second the 
drops of water sliding from her wrist were like a 
silver bracelet, then the bewildering glimmer of 
light seemed to fade completely and Mr. Darrell 
saw the unfamiliar place and the strange woman 
as blurred as he had seen his own face when he 
had looked at it in the green and black tarnished, 
speckled mirror above the mantelpiece in the 
chamber they had given him. 

He thought that she had brought him there out 
of idle coquetry and he could not find it in him- 
self to respond, even out of civility or to pass a 
heavy half-hour. He was too weary and his mood 
too dull. The massive murk of the spreading 
cloud was dense overhead, encroaching on the 
pallid blue in which one star hung. 

The young man stood awkwardly, listening to 
the splash of the fountain, which seemed to soothe 
him into a stupid lethargy. 

Flora Brodie, who could just see this through 
the twilight, seated herself on the curling lip of 
the basin, and what she said surprised him com- 
pletely. 

" Please listen to me. If you are to remain 
here, and I hope you do remain here, you must 
understand something of my position. You asked 
just now whv I was here; indeed. T have everv 
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chance to leave this place which I detest, but I 
have my duty " 

She paused on that word, which to him was an 


" Ves, uiueed, my iuu-sisiei — you have seen 
something of her waywardness. Well, there is an 
explanation — she- is not settled in her wits ; indeed, 
she is almost an idiot." 

Mr. Darrell gave a hareh exclamation at this 
terrible word. 

“ You must know," Flora homed on, " we 
need never talk of it, but it must be clear. The 
boy, too — their mother was insane — my father 
married her lor her pretty face and gentle ways, 
but she— if we had not had so much money she 
would have been in a madhouse. She had to be 
put away as it was in rooms of her own where no 
one went hut her attendants. I can remember it 
quite well ; it was not an agreeable childhood for 
me." 

" Poor creature!" said Mr. Darrell harshly. 

" Which of us do you mean?” asked Flora. He 
saw her faint shape bend towards him from the 
fountain rim. " Which of ns are you sorry for?" 

" For all of you. It is an ugly story’." 
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not get what we should from the land. There is 
no one to check Harry or to control his sister.” 

She paused in her speech and moved closer to 
him, so that he could faintly sec the outline of her 
disturbed and brilliant face. 

" Oh, yes, this is a miserable life,” she added. 
" We squander money and we squander time. 
When my father dies I shall know what to do ; as 
it is, I go on from week to week with no heart in 
anything.” 

” Your sister was to have been married to- 
day,” said Mr. Darrell, with the air of one who 
tries to fit a puzzle together. 

” Yes, Daniel is fond of her. He is full of 
romantic and sentimental ideas, he feels he could 
make her happy.” Flora spoke without a sneer, 
but her voice was disagreeable. ” He doesn’t 
expect much, only a doll to sit in his parlour. 
Don't you think she should marry him, don’t you 
think that's the best thing she could do?” 

” How can I tell?” Mr. Darrell's compassion 
was suddenly quenched in a dislike of these con- 
fidences, in almost a repulsion from the woman 
who made them. " It is becoming cold and dark, 
1 ought not to keep you here.” 

He made his way towards the house and she 
followed him. Though he walked quickly, she 
was soon by his side, and he felt rather than saw 
that she had straightened her figure and held her 
head high ; when she spoke her voice was incisive. 

” You do not need to say anything about what 
1 have told you, of course.” 

"To whom should I speak?” replied the 
young man. ” I am not likely to gossip with any 
of vour father’s dependents.’’ 

On the terrace he lost her ; for a second he could 
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be, then, worth your while to stay." She spoke 
coldly with a practical air and rose from the foun- 
tain. " If poor Harry should take a liking to you 
you could do anything with him. In other ways, 
too, you might be a great help to me. And I " — 
she added in an impersonal tone that took all 
offence from her words — " would pay you very 
handsomely." 

*' It is true. Miss Flora, this is not an occupa- 
tion I would choose, but then, I am in no position 
to choose my occupation. Yet is it not with your 
fattier that I should discuss these things?” 

" My father 1” she said bitterly. "You have 
seen him ? He is old, ill, a drunkard. His reason 
for being here is that he is no longer fitted for the 
company of any save those whom he pays to 
endure him.” 

'* You speak very frankly, Miss Flora.” 

" What is the use of subterfuge — you would 
see all these things for yourself. You would be 
told them by Mr. Moffatt, by Mr. Bonthron, or 
the servants." 

He had to admit to himself that this was true 
and to confess that he ought to admire a candour 
which had seemed at first brutal. 

" They have told you, I dare say, that I am 
mistress here? I have to be; there is no one else 
to take charge. I do not do very well, I know that 
we are cheated and laughed at and despised, that 
there is waste, disorder. My father thinks of 
nothing but his medals, he is only happy when he 
is arranging or re-arranging them or cataloguing 
them, or gloating over them. Mr. Bonthron and 
he and an assistant they have spend days at that 
work— I can get no attention for anything impor- 
tant. The steward does what he pleases, we do 
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But where was Flora and Madame Duch&ne? 
Were they locked away safely in some rich bed- 
chamber laughing over him, his dryness, his pre- 
tensions to dignity, perhaps making a mock of his 
lean face and untidy locks, of his hired hack, his 
poor baggage and swordless condition ? 

And the boy and girl — the children of the 
drunkard and the imbecile, so piteous in their 
ghastly affliction— where were they? He thought 
of them with great uneasiness. He had no reason 
to disbelieve what Flora Brodie had said, she had 
no object in telling him lies or in any way mislead- 
ing him, yet he utterly mistrusted everything that 
she had related. 

Taking a taper trom the sideboard, he tried to 
find his way to his room in the east wing, but soon 
was lost in a confusion of passages, for the smooth, 
arrogant facade of the house, so precise and 
modem, was but a sham. The place had been 
rebuilt and added to often during the last century, 
and was clumsily patched and joined by lithe 
galleries and staircases that led from one level to 
another. 

A chance meeting with a servant put an end to 
his tedious wanderings. She conducted him to his 
room, which he found was not, after all, far from 
the main apartments, and he entered the pleasant, 
gracious chamber with a sense of relief and re- 
lease, The sky was inky blue beyond the two 
uncurtained windows. 

The maidservant offered Mr. Darrell a fire. She 
said it was long since the room had been slept in, 
and that the air was chilly and stale. But he was 
not inclined to endure this interruption. And vet, 
be asked himself as the woman closed the door on 
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hear the tap of her high-heeled shoes, then there 
was neither sound or sight of her in the dusk. She 
must have gone round by a side entrance, door, 
or window ; he had to fumble his way in alone to 
the room where they had dined and where now 
the glittering, swaying crystals of the chandelier 
made a gentle brightness in the darkened room. 

Madame Duchene had gone, and there was 
something disagreeable to Mr, Darrell in the sight 
of the disordered table, the stained glasses, the 
soiled lace cloth, the fruit-parings and nutshells. 
He was in a mood to be affected by trifles. 

As he stood there alone, and not knowing what 
to do in the alien place, he had the same sense of 
forlorn remoteness as he had experienced in his 
dingy London lodgings. The large, opulent house 
built with such cost, which consumed so much 
money in its maintenance, was to him as dreary 
and repellent as tire poor, neglected residence in 
the miserable back street. 

He opened the door and listened ; he moved 
about the corridors and stairs. Here and there 
were lights, here and there tire sound of vqices — 
some manner of life was going on. No doubt the 
master of the establishment was closeted with his 
weary assistants, turning over his medals stamped 
with the images of dead Caesars and the symbols of 
vanished glories, conquests and festivals. In some 
closet or private room the librarian, the chaplain, 
and the doctor would be amusing themselves with 
drink or cards or reading, or yawning over a fire 
as their mood or dispositions would be. Below 
there would be a number of idle servants gossip- 
ing with evil tongues over the broken wedding 
and the arrival of the new tutor. 
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But where was Flora and Madame Duchfene? 
Were they locked away safely in some rich bed- 
chamber laughing over him, his dryness, his pre- 
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him, interruption of what? Despite his weariness 
he did not desire to sleep. 

There were a number of candles in the room ; 
he lit several of them, placing them on the bureau, 
on the table by the bed, on the shelf above the 
bracket clock. Then he cast himself into the deep 
chair with arms by the empty hearth, and sat there 
relaxed, still, as if listening to the silence. He had 
a strong impulse to rise and_ pull the goatskin 
cover off his mirror and gaze into its depths, but 
he resisted this desire and remained motionless, 
so sunk in inner contemplation that the room be- 
came dim and blurred about him as the fountain 
and the garden had been when Flora Brodie had 
spoken to him. His soul was agitated almost to a 
point of anguish, and he knew by what. Not 
by what Flora Brodie had told him, surely? Not 
by this commonplace tale of the libertine, the 
drunkard, the imbecile, the spendthrift, heart- 
lessly related by an arrogant woman ? 

What were these strangers to him? His un- 
formed distress seemed to stretch beyond time 
and space. Why had he come here, why had he 
always been so restless ? He need not have gone 
to the war ; after his fine, satisfactory career at the 
college he could have found a post. He could 
have married in the ordinary way, and by now 
have been settled comfortably in life. Why had 
he not, during the war, have taken some chance 
of promotion, or fortune, or adventure as other 
men had taken them? 

Why had he not indeed died, as other men had, 
quickly and easily? He had been preserved, 
unscathed, for nothing. 

He became drowsy and would have slept had 
he not been roused by a gentle tapping at the 
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window. He rose with an effort and took a step 
across the shining, massive, sloping boards. 

“ Who is at my windo, who? No one, ot 
course.” . , . .. . , 

The candlelight, gleaming qucerly in the thick 
pane, showed the withered tendrils of a creeper 
that the night breeze sent uneasily against the 
glass. Holding the candle aloft, the young man 
glanced between the curtains of the fourposter at 
the bed with high, soft mattress and high, soft 

f allows and handsome coverlet. Comfortable, 
usurious, a finer bed than he bad slept in for 
many a day ; finer, no doubt, than any bed he had 
ever slept in before. But not for him, or not 
to-night. 

He returned to his chair. He noted curiously 
that it was covered with red, rubbed, yellow 
velvet, and garnished with a thick but faded red 
silk fringe. On the back was a coat-of-arms which 
had been embroidered in silken cords that now 
were broken and hung in loops. 

ResUess, unsuccessful, what was the matter 
with him ? Still holding the candle high, he looked 
yet again at his face in the mirror above the 
mantelpiece. To-morrow he would move it, or, 
if it were too heavy, cover it up— he did not care 
to so often see his own reflection. Was he weak 
as well as disappointed? Well, other people had 
their misfortunes too ; no one in this house, what- 
ever their position, or money, or opportunity, 
could be termed happy. 

He took the buckle out of his hair and loosened 
his cravat, then seated himself again in the warm 
worn easy-chair. He wished that he had drawn 
the thick curtains across the window, but he was 
too tired to rise again. The tapping of the withered 
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CHAPTER VII 


M R. DARRELL woke, as was his custom, 
suddenly, and at once. He was used to 
opening his eyes on strange places, and 
recollected instantly where he was and his circum- 
stances. He could not have slept long, the candles 
were still burning, though low and flickering in 
the sockets of the sticks. 

He stretched and yawned and thought with dis- 
taste of the hours of night yet to be put through, 
then he became aware what had aroused him— a 
tapping, not on the window now but on the door. 
This was very timid and hesitant, and somehow 
sad, and Mr. Darrell’s inexplicable sense of ex- 
pectancy, so quickly evoked at anything strange, 
flamed in his heart as he said : 

" Come in f Come in ! I am awake.” 

But his voice was lower than he had meant it 
to be and the door was thick, and he knew that he 
had not been heard, for the little faint, persistent 
knocking continued. He picked up one of the 
candles that was flaring round the long, unsnuffed 
wick, went to the door, and opened it. 

What he beheld on the threshold was so unex- 
pected and yet fitted in so precisely with his broken 
dreams and slumbers and his uneasy waking 
moods, that he stood dumb and motionless with 
shock. 

It was cold and still and dark in the passage 
and a young creature stood there in a white shift.' 
like one .pfjpared for the grave, pale in face and 
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hair, looking upward and holding carefully, 
almost tenderly, a sword in a velvet scabbard 
from which depended great tassels of gold and 
silk. 

" Harriet !” said Mr. Darrell, and did not know 
that he had spoken. 

The visitor shook a frail head. 

“ No. May I please come in, sir, and I will tell 
you why I am here.” 

The voice broke an incredible second that had 
been like a spell of sorcery to Mr. Darrell. He 
sighed and lowered his candle. It was the boy, of 
course ; how could he have mistaken them ? She 
was very like her brother, but half a head taller. 
Was the child ill, or sleep-walking, or frightened? 

“ Come in, Harry, come in ! You must not 
stand there in the cold. It is true that I have not 

a fire Why did you not put some bed-gown 

on ? What is it, how can I help you ?” 

He spoke rapidly to cover his own confusion 
and in an endeavour to clear his own mind as he 
drew the child over tire threshold. He was stung 
with an angry pity when he felt the thin bony 
shoulders, the narrow chest, through the cambric 
gown, when he saw the hollows at the base of the 
slender neck and in the sweep of the cheeks where 
all should have been so rounded and full. 

“ I did not put anything on,” said the boy in 
a confidential whisper, “ because I did not wish 
to disturb anyone. I lay awake till I thought all 
was quiet and safe — it is not really very cold, and 
I did not think you would have a fire.” 

But he shivered as he spoke, and when he had 
finished these brave words his teeth chattered. Mr. 
Darrell glanced helplessly round the room ; such 
garments as he possessed he had not unpacked. 
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“ I don't think she meant to be unkind, 
Harry.” . 

With a little quick movement the boy hunched 
up his bony feet on the bed and clasped his thin 
hands round his knees. Despite his appearance of 
extreme ill-health, despite his mean, undersized 
body, there was an almost unearthly beauty in his 
small, wistful face. Although at first it appeared 
insignificant, Mr. Darrell now noticed the ex- 
quisite delicacy of the features, the lustre of the 
large eyes, the lovely greenish-gold hue of the 
thick, soft hair. 

He had pretty ways, too ; his speech and his 
smile were alike charming. 

" Do you like the sword ?” he asked anxiously. 

“Yes, indeed, but it is too fine for me to wear 
every day.” 

" But I want you to wear it — Harriet and I 
both want you to wear it.” 

Mr. Darrell sat down on the soft bed beside the 
boy and put his arm round him. 

" You are getting cold, Harry, and it is very 
late. See, it is three of the clock — you should not 
have lain awake so long thinking of me. Come, 
I am very pleased, but vou must get back to 
bed.” 

" You’ll wear the sword?” the child insisted. 

" If it pleases you — yes. But your sister. Miss 
Flora, she will recognise it, perhaps that will make 
her angry?” 

” Oh, no,” said the boy, ” she never remem- 
bers anything that happens to me or Harriet. 
She’ll never know the sword again. Besides, the 
first chance you get of riding to town, you could 
change the scabbard.” 
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« We'll talk of it again in the morning, Harry. 

I think it very kind of you to have brought it. 

" Harriet thought of it too,” said the boy. 

Mr. Darrell had noticed that he always spoke 
of his sister with himself as if they were 
inseparable. , , , 

“ Did she?” he said. I wonder why? She 
must be gentle-hearted — Miss Harriet. Shall I 
carry you back to bed, Harry, so that your feet 
don't get cold on the floor? How old are you?” 
he asked impulsively, as he gathered up the light 
weight. 

” Twelve, nearly thirteen.” With a sigh of 
fatigue and relaxation the boy laid his head on 
the man's shoulder. ” Do you suppose that I shall 
live very long, Mr, Darrell ?” 

The tutor frowned, wondering with rage what 
had beefi discussed in this boy’s presence. 

“You are far too young to think of such 
things,” he answered clumsily. 

The child replied: 

*' There are children of our family who have 
died much younger— I have seen their names on 
their tombs.” 

"You must not think of it, nor of anything sad. 
Come, I must take you back to your room, but I 
cannot carry you. after all, for I must take the 
light too.” 

” I can find my way in the dark.” 

” Yes, but this is vour home; you have been 
here all your life. I should stumble and go astray 
and attract attention. Come, we will take the 
light and go back quickly to your room.” 

I should like to sleep here, might I ? I have 
always liked this chamber.” 

His errand accomplished, the child had become 
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drowsy. He yawned and began to roll himself 
up in the ends of the curtains with their embroid- 
eries of fox-red acorns and dark green oak leaves. 

“ I wish you could, Harry; I’d give much to 
keep you, but perhaps it would not do if your bed 
was found to be empty." 

The young man paused, hesitant, perplexed, 
regarding the child with an almost intolerable 
yearning. Why had that handsome young vixen 
spoken of the boy as an idiot? He had known at 
the time it was a lie. It was not true, of course, 
of the sister either. He had to use an effort that 
was almost violent to check himself from question- 
ing the boy as to all the circumstances of his life 
and that of his sister. Another time, perhaps, 
without breaking faith with his employer, without 
affronting the boy’s confidences, he might be able 
to discover something. But to-night he only per- 
mitted himself one remark as, with the candle in 
his hand, he guided the boy out into the chill 
corridor. 

"You must be glad that your sister was not 
married to-day — you would have lost a dear 
companion.” 

The boy shook his head. 

" No. I like Daniel. I might have gone to stay 
with him. I don't like this house." 

" Nobody likes the house,” thought Mr. 
Darrell, “ yet how many people live in it and not 
one of them is really compelled to do so." He 
smiled with irony as he remembered that he was 
of that number. 

The boy led him swiftly down a passage, down 
a short stairway, up a short stairway, into another 
passage, then paused before a door which h( 
opened with elaborate precaution so as not to mak 
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in this light, in that attitude, of a singular beauty, 
with no more colour than a flower under water 
and her features only defined by the faintest of 
shading. She seemed to the young man who 
looked at her so earnestly as if some special pur- 
pose, some special care had gone to her fashioning 
— a fantastic, an absurd, thought, but, unforced, 
it had come to him. 

He withdrew towards the door, abashed and 
ashamed. 

" Get into your bed, Harry. I’ll see you in the 
morning. I expect we'll be good friends. I can 
teach you all sorts of things you'd like to know.” 

He helped the boy into the small bed near the 
door ; the warm melted wax from his candle was 
dripping on to his fingers and he feared that it 
would go out and leave him in the dark. He noted 
on a table by her bed, he would not look beyond 
those long green curtains again, an open book — 
it was the book she had been reading when he had 
first seen her on the couch. He wondered if the 
pages lay pressed apart on the child’s drawing of 
the three interlaced " H’s " — he wondered but 
he would not satisfy his curiosity. He heard the 
boy say shyly: 

"You like the sword ?” He felt him put up his 
arm and clasp his neck and kiss him. 

" I like it very much, Harry, but we’ll talk 
about that and other things in the morning.” 

" These idiots?” he thought, with a hard con- 
tempt not only for the woman who had told him 
that tale but of his own transient credulity in be- 
lieving it. " These brainsick, or afflicted in mind 
or heart or soul?’’ 

_ He suspended his thoughts, his dreams, his ex- 
citements and apprehensions, and walked warily 
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, through the night back to his own room. As he 
closed the door a dismal feeling of unreality 
oppressed him, a dull sensation of disappointment 
as one who enjoys a delightful vision and wakes 
to find it fled, as one who is visited by an exquisite 
phantom in the night and in the morning there is 
nothing. But here was a tangible proof — there 
was the bed where the boy’s light form had 
pressed, and there was the sword with the gaudy 
tasselled scabbard that expressed the purse-proud 
man’s taste. 

The tutor put out his candles and cast himself 
down gratefully on the bed that a little while be- 
fore had seemed so distasteful, and sunk into a 
sleep that was of a nature rare to him, for it was 
the sound sleep that only comes to those who have 
peace of mind. 
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for what she said. To such a nature as hers, the 
introspective, the dreamy, the sensitive, the 
delicate in mind and body, might appear idiotic. 

Precise to his appointment and guarded in his 
manner, he found his pupils and Madame 
Duchene in the pleasant cabinet overlooking the 
garden which, it was evident from the pair of 
globes, the maps ort the walls, the books and 
desks, had long been used as a schoolroom. From 
the window could be seen the leaden fountain 
where he had stood with Flora Brodic last night, 
and which looked stiff and commonplace in the 
daytime. There was something trivial and 
monotonous in the thin jet of water splashing into 
the wide, fiat basin. 

The boy was already busy with his lessons at 
the desk against the wall. He was laboriously 
copying out a Latin exercise and did not look up 
when Mr. Darrell entered. 

Madame Duchfcne was seated in the window- 
place and occupied with her seemingly intermin- 
able knotting, which she executed with an energy 
that appeared vicious. 

The half-sisters were at the centre table, Harriet 
seated and Flora standing, arranging some sprays 
of fading heather and ripening dogberries in a 
vase. 

Though he was angry with himself for what he 
felt was a weakness, Mr. Darrell was secretly again 
impressed by her brilliance— he could find no 
other word_ tor it. She appeared to radiate light 
and the smile with which she greeted him seemed 
candour itself. 

On the other hand, Harriet only gave him a 
listless look. She appeared pale, downcast, silent 
and she gave no hint of the beauty of which he 
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had had so heartrending a glimpse last night, but 
he treasured his remembrance the more. It was 
like a diamond worn in the bosom, a hidden 
pleasure; it was like the rainbow in the mirror, 
a " veil'd delight.” 

It gave him the impetus to dominate the situa- 
tion, to overcome his awkwardness, bewilderment 
and dislike. 

" Whom am I to teach, and how?” he asked, 
smiling pleasantly. " Miss Flora will hardly be 
at the same sta^e as Miss Harriet, and neither will 
require the tuition that Master Harry needs.” 

” Oh, Harry,” replied the elder girl carelessly, 
" is not much trouble. You set him some exer- 
cises and he copies them. You give him some 
books to read and he reads them until he has a 
headache. Harriet may pencil some flowers or 
shells while we read together.” 

" That is a careless and awkward arrangement, 
Miss Flora, and wall benefit no one. And need 
Madame Duchene,” he asked, turning deliber- 
ately _ towards that lady, ** weary herself by 
remaining with us?” 

" Oh, she is always here while w r e do our les- 
sons, but it is silly, no doubt.” 

" No doubt indeed,” smiled the tutor. *' You, 
Miss Flora, are, I believe, a brilliant scholar; you 
can have no concern, therefore, in what I must 
teach your brother and sister.” 

She looked at him steadily, evidently doubting 
if she understood him. 

“ Perhaps not,” she conceded, after a second. 
” Very well, Madame Diyhene can go and I will 
remain in the window-place, and hear what suc- 
cess you make of your new task, Mr. Darrell.” 

This w r as not at all what he had intended 01 
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wished, but he gave in with as good a grace as he 
could muster. , , 

Seating himself at the table as Flora Brodie 
took her place at the window, he asked the silent 

K ounger girl to bring him her work and to show 
im at what point she had arrived in her studies. 
Without replying she pulled out a. drawer in the 
table and handed him a neat pile of exercise 
books, text books, and carefully-covered sheets of 
foolscap. 

** You, too, Master Harry. Will you bring me 
what you are working on ?” 

The boy obeyed and sat down gravely the other 
side of him, while the governess left the room 
with a disagreeable laugn, which was echoed in 
lighter tones from the window by Miss Flora. 

The tutor was conscious that his position was 
awkward, almost ridiculous, and he was aware 
that Flora Brodie was watching him, though he 
never glanced in her direction. He knew that she 
was regarding him with amusement, with sus- 
picion, perhaps with hostility, and he was 
suddenly aware that he could not afford to risk 
offending her because he no longer wished to leave 
Criflel Hall. 

This realisation helped him to put through his 
task. In an impersonal voice and with a gentle 
manner as if he addressed mere children, he went 
through the work of the brother and sister, which 
was by no means as faulty and careless as he had 
expected. The boy’s exercises were backward 
for his age, and the girl’s work showed odd and 
pathebe mistakes which seemed more, however, 
due to lack of proper training than to intelligence! 
Where he could he praised, and he could see by 
the eagerness with which the two diffident young 
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woman's sharp tongue that he might be of^e to 
her— and of what use could he. so helpless, so 
dependent, possibly be} So he thought .while he 
kept his dark eyes feed on the constellations, 
comets, monsters and ogres painted m greenish 
hues on the shining yellow varnished papers ot 
the celestial globe that twirled under Hamets 
fingers. He remembered with shame that the very 
guineas which had bought the coat he wore and 
had brought him on his long journey, had been 
provided by the bounty of Flora Brodie’s father. 

1110 arrogant young woman goaded his silence, 
which she took perhaps for acquiescence in her 
attitude towards her half-sister. 

" Pray, Harriet, do not keep playing with that 
globe like a simpleton ; if you cannot give your 
mind to vour lessons you may leave the room.” 

Miss Harriet rose with violent haste, but with 
an unchanged face and no sign of emotion . With- 
out looking to right or left she ran swiftly to the 
door, pulled it open, and was gone. 

” There, what do you think of my half-sister 
now?" demanded Flora triumphantly. 

Mr. Darrell mastered bis rage ; he was surprised 
at himself, for it seemed too profound to have been 
roused by the petty malice of a woman. 

" I think she is very tmhappy,” he said. He 
rose, for Flora was standing, a pace away the 
other side of the table. “ Are these lessons to be 
like this? They arc a farce indeed. Why have I 
j^nny other man been engaged for this impossible 

He spoke steadiJy, without servility. He knew 
that it would be very wise for him to flatter Flora 
Brodie, but he coaid not bnng himself to do this, 
and he sopped his pnde by arguing to himself : 
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creatures received this encouragement how rarely 
it had been given them. 

He was touched and excited to find that his 
expressed admiration of the neatness of her hand- 
writing caused Harriet Brodie to flash into some 
animation, and when he commended the swift 
accuracy of her replies to some of his simple ques- 
tions, she cried out: 

" You, then, do not think I am an idiot?" 

" Who, Miss Harriet, could think such a 
thing?" he asked, schooling himself to quiet. 

He heard Flora Brodie rise, he could sense the 
impatience and majesty of her movement, as she 
exclaimed : 

" You forget yourself, Harriet, it is not for you 
to ask questions, nor to express opinions." 

Harriet, her flash of pleasure at the praise to 
which she was so unaccustomed instantly extin- 
guished, turned aside with a nervous gesture that 
Mr. Darrell winced to see, and with trembling 
fingers swung the celestial globe in the heavy 
wooden frame. 

" Why don't you attend to your lessons, miss ?” 
urged Flora in a mocking tone. " You see, sir, 
she is incapable of any continued attention." 

The tutor was silent, blaming himself for 
cowardice. But he knew that his future in this 
strange establishment rested entirely on the de- 
cision of the capricious woman who spoke so 
cruelly; any defence of Harriet at the present 
moment would be ill-timed and end for ever any 
possible use that he might be to her. He was 
surprised at the trend his thoughts were taking; 
but a few hours ago he had never seen her, and 
now he was controlling himself, acting as he 
thought in a mean fashion, sitting silent before a 
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woman’s sharp tongue that he might be of use to 
her— and of what use could he. so helpless, so 
dependent, possibly be? So he thought while he 
kept his dark eyes fixed on the constellations, 
comets, monsters and ogres painted in greenish 
hues on the shining yellow varnished papers of 
the celestial globe that twirled under Harriet's 
fingers. He remembered with shame that the very 
guineas which had bought the coat he wore and 
had brought him on his long journey, had been 
provided by the bounty of Flora Brodie’s father. 

The arrogant young woman goaded his silence, 
which she took perhaps for acquiescence in her 
attitude towards her half-sister. 

" Pray, Harriet, do not keep playing with that 
globe like a simpleton ; if you cannot give your 
mind to your lessons you may leave the room." 

Miss Harriet rose with violent haste, but with 
an unchanged face and no sign of emotion With- 
out looking to right or left she ran swiftly to the 
door, pulled it open, and was gone 

" There, what do you think of my half-sister 
now?” demanded Flora triumphantly. 

Mr. Darrell mastered his rage ; he was surprised 
at himself, for it seemed too profound to have been 
roused by the petty malice of a woman. 

" I think she is very unhappy,” he said. He 
rose, for Flora was standing, a pace awav the 
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flattering voice, her graciousness, her elegant airs 
of a learned cultured woman. 

When she excused herself humbly for the many 
faults in her exercises, he told her that a fine lady 
had no need to be a penman. At that she looked 
up from her books and gazed at him with her eyes 
that were of so extraordinary a radiance and 
pushed her smooth white fingers up into the tangle 
of her bright hair, while in a gentle voice she 
thanked him for his forbearance with her 
ignorance. 

" You have endured me for an hour, that is 
enough.” She put up her books, and as he did 
not speak, added, as if she made an effort to 
please: "To-morrow, as I say, all shall be 
different. You may have Harry alone for an hour 
or so in the morning and for the same time in the 
afternoon; he cannot stand much, poor child." 

Mr. Darrell seized on this opening to Tefer to 
their strange conversation of last night. As he 
spoke he looked over her shoulder and through 
the window at the lead fountain where they had 
talked together in the twilight. 

"Iam happy to say, Miss Brodie, that I don't 
think your brother weak in his intellect, nay. nor 
your sister," he added. 

Half-brother and half-sister," she corrected 
him, " and I know better their state of mind than 
you can, sir.*' She rose. " You said Just now 
you did not think she was happy, though what of 
roe? Didn’t I give you my confidence last night?” 

It shall not be abused, but there may be 
another opinion ; you might be mistaken.” 

The girl gave him a musing look. 

” Might I ? Well, sir, you must wait and judgp 
for yourself and perhaps you will speak to Dr 
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flattering voice, her graciousness, her elegant airs 
of a learned cultured woman. 

When she excused herself humbly for the many 
faults in her exercises, he told her that a fine lady 
had no need to be a penman. At that she looked 
up from her books and gazed at him with her eyes 
that were of so extraordinary a radiance and 
pushed her smooth white fingers up into the tangle 
of her bright hair, while in a gentle voice she 
thanked him for his forbearance with her 
ignorance. 

" You have endured me for an hour, that is 
enough." She put up her books, and as he did 
not speak, added, as if she made an effort to 
please: "To-morrow, as I say, all shall be 
different. You may have Harry alone for an hour 
or so in the morning and for tnc same time in the 
afternoon; he cannot stand much, poor child." 

Mr. Darrel! seized on this opening to refer to 
their strange conversation of last night. As he 
Spoke lie looked over her shoulder and through 
the window at the lead fountain where they had 
talked together in the twilight. 

“ T ^ u ‘hat I don't 

, nay. nor 

corrected 
mind than 

vi ■ * uu ,iUU iust now 

you am not think she was happy, though what of 
roe? Didn't I give you my confidence last night?" 

It shall not be abused, but there may be 
another opinion ; you might be mistaken." 

The girl gave him a musing look. 

" Might I ? Well, sir, you must wait and judge 
for yourself and perhaps vou will speak to Dr 
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or flatter and you're not afraid of us like (heptlwm 
were. You’re not trembling lot your nahuy, amt 
your food and your rooms liter Mr. Htmlhin'n, Ml, 
Moffatt, and even Dr. Hay." 

“ Perhaps not. Mos lltodie, amt yet tuaytm I 
should he very sorry' If you weir to tend trie 
away." 

At this concession to her nuthmlly, the fiitd lie 
had made, he saw the colour r.nddrnly Hush Into 
her cheeks and her lnMTonn lip> pari in u Midi*', 
He was truly startled that he w.»*» i«hl« to mi nf(i » t 
her and he thrilled with a nerrrt M-fi-.r of poy/rf, 

She looked at him an if about to sjwak hut uh 
words came ; there was noim-thing hi fu r no « tint 
was light and beauty and also suffering He fuimd 
to the celestial globe and with a d/ idy hup*? 
swung the painted ronslelUtion*. round on tb»b 
pivots, and when he took his attention from <M* 
distraction and looked over his should' t, VU,r. 
lirorlie had gone. though the r.<*n“* of Jim 
was powerful about him. 
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meek and silent while he corrected them, said 
" Yes ” or " No " to his comments, and went 
away again without scarcely a glance. It was a 
painful effort for him to persuade himself that 
this was the creature so exquisitely fashioned, so 
satisfying in her loveliness that he had seen 
slumbering between the tall green curtains. 

As he stood before his employer he forced him- 
self to an attempt to challenge some of the 
difficulties of his position. 

Sir Thomas Brodie listened with a mingled in- 
difference and uneasiness while Mr. Darrell put 
his case. The elder lady, he argued, was beyond 
his teaching, not, of course, he explained with a 
slight smile, that her accomplishments were so 
polished or her learning so immense, but she was 
formed in character and tastes and her poetry and 
her philosophy and her translations were, like 
her botany and her sketching, mere pastimes " for 
one," finished Mr. Darrell courteously, " who 
had other and more absorbing interests in life." 

The yellow, sagging face of the baronet had 
darkened when he heard these words. He fidgeted 
in his chair, pulled open and shut tire drawers in 
the cabinet of medals on his bureau. There was a 
considerable litter still about him — account books, 
bills, sheets of cataloguings, medals in trays and 
cases, the glitter of the old, fine, embossed gold 
showed curiously among the tumbled papers. 

Mr. Darrell continued in the task that he had 
set himself, but with added difficulty and a de- 
creasing hope of success. It was so plain that he 
spoke to an old, tired, worn-out man, who had no 
interest in the world beyond his personal comforts, 
and the hobby of which he had made an obsec- 
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A T the end oi a week or so, the new tutor 
made his report to Sir Thomas Brodie. It 
L had been a period without incident to the 
young man, a suspension of interest, almost oi 
activity, he had seen so little of his pupils and 
hardly ever spoken to them alone. There had 
always been the French governess, or the chap- 
lain, or the librarian present when he gave his 
lessons to tire boy or to Harriet Brodie. Miss Flora 
herself had withdrawn into what seemed to him 
an unaccountable seclusion. She read with him 
now and then, but never alone; she seemed to 
have no further interest in her books of poetry or 
philosophy, in her blank verse or French lyrics. 

Sometimes he would hear her singing or play- 
ing in another apartment, but she never invited 
him to partake of these diversions. 

He had made friends with the boy and 
had found him, though backward, timid, and 
slow, by no means deficient in understanding and 
warm and sensitive in his nature. But no incident 
like that of the sword had occurred to show to him 
the child's heart. He saw no more of him than 
the brief lesson hours revealed ; the tutor believed 
the chaplain and the librarian had been set to 
watch him and his charge, to take the boy away 
as soon as his set lessons were over. 

Of Harriet he had seen still less. Every morn- 
ing and every afternoon in the closet where they 
worked she brought him her exercises and stood 
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meek and silent while he corrected them, said 
" Yes ’’ or " No " to his comments, and went 
away again without scarcely a glance. It was a 
painful effort for him to persuade himself that 
this was the creature so exquisitely fashioned, so 
satisfying in her loveliness that he had seen 
slumbering between the tall green curtains. 
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cases, the glitter ot the old, fine, embossed gold 
showed curiously among the tumbled papers. 

Mr. Darrell continued in the task that he had 
set himself, but with added difficulty and a de- 
creasing hope of success. It was so plain that he 
spoke to an old. tired, worn-out man, who had no 
interest in the world beyond his personal comforts, 
and the hobby of which he had made an obse?-^ 
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sion. His steward had just paid him a visit, and 
Mr. Darrell noted from the comer of his eye 
numerous reports on the estate cast down care- 
lessly and pushed aside, no doubt to be overlooked ; 
indefinitely — if the baronet were not plundered . 
by those he employed he was a fortunate man. 

Irritated by his own sense. of despondency, the • 
tutor forced himself to continue. He spoke, in 
tones carefully impersonal, of the boy and Miss 
Harriet. He suggested that they should not be so 
constantly supervised ; he begged that he might 
have Master Harry for longer hours, not for les- 
sons, but for companionship, for consolidating a 
friendship that he believed he had been already 
fortunate enough to place on a solid basis. He 
stressed the fact that the boy was solitary, a little 
backward for his age, but not lacking in intelli- 
gence. 

" Yes, sir, intelligence,” repeated the tutor, 
fixing his dark eyes steadily on the weak, bloated 
countenance before him. 

“ He ought to go to school,” muttered the 
baronet with increasing uneasiness, “ but he is 
not strong enough. Dr. Hay thinks that his mind 
won't stand much. Well, you must do what you 
like, you have a tree hand. I haven't interfered 
with you in any way.” 

” No, sir, and I'm most grateful. But there are 
others.” 

" What! You complain? The chaplain is to 
teach Harry and his sister divinity, and Dr. Hay 
is to inspect their health.” 

“ No, sir, I don’t complain,” Mr. Darrell in- 
terrupted, ” but I am a newcomer here and set ; 
below everyone in authority. And I speak for 
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myself, too ; I have too much time on my hands. 

I dislike idleness." 

" Yes, one's very much cut off from the world 
here," groaned the baronet. " I couldn't endure 
it myself if I were young and strong. But when 
you come to seventy years and over and have 

lived your time "he pulled out a tray of coins^ 

picked up one and stared at it lovingly, then, with 
what seemed to the tutor an incredible indiffer- 
ence to his affairs, began to ramble on about his 
former life — his travels, his adventures, his in- 
trigues, his speculations, the way he had made 
money easily, how he had bought coal and 
plumbago mines and half the countryside. He 
chuckled over dark experiences, then broke off 
suddenly, still staring at the coin, to ask the young 
man if he knew Rome ? 

Mr, Darrell, utterly disappointed, said " Yes." 

At that the baronet showed him eagerly one of 
the secret medals of Tiberius, struck for the 
Emperor’s own pleasure in one of the palaces 
where he held his profane and secret festivals. 
The medal had no picture to give Mr. Darrell, he 
was out of tunc with history, but he recalled his 
own experience in Rome. He remembered the 
pastures where the goats nibbled the tufted grasses 
round the amber-coloured capitals of the buried 
columns, where the lazy shepherds piped beneath 
the broken colonnades in the temple of Mars the 
Avenger. He had not been happy in Rome — he 
had been bearleader to a sullen young lord — but 
it was there he had first noticed with a tremulous 
and uncertain hope that he could call pictures into 
his mirror. He brushed aside these recollections - 
and returned to his speech, but the effort to fore 
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sion. His steward had just paid him a visit, and 
Mr. Darrell noted from the comer of his eye 
numerous reports on the estate cast down care- 
lessly and pushed aside, no doubt to be overlooked 
indefinitely — if the baronet were not plundered 
by those he employed he was a fortunate man. 

Irritated by his own sense, of despondency, the 
tutor forced himself to continue. He spoke, in 
tones carefully impersonal, of the boy and Miss 
Harriet. He suggested that they should not be so 
constantly supervised ; he begged that he might 
have Master Harry for longer hours, not for les- 
sons, but for companionship, for consolidating a 
friendship that he believed he had been already 
fortunate enough to place on a solid basis. He 
stressed the fact that the boy was solitary, a little 
backward for his age, but not lacking in intelli- 
gence. 

" Yes, sir, intelligence,” repeated the tutor, 
fixing his dark eyes steadily on the weak, bloated 
countenance before him. 

“ He ought to go to school,” muttered the 
baronet with increasing uneasiness, “ but he is 
not strong enough. Dr. Hay thinks that his mind 
won't stand much. Well, you must do what you 
like, you have a tree hand. I haven't interfered 
with you in any way.” 

” No, sir, and I’m most grateful. But there are 
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myself, too ; I have too much time on my hands, 
I dislike idleness." 

" Yes, one's very much cut off from the world 
here,” groaned the baronet. " I couldn't endure 
it myself if I were young and strong. But when 
you come to seventy years and over and have 

lived your time " he pulled out a tray of coins; 

picked up one and stared at it lovingly, then, with 
what seemed to the tutor an incredible indiffer- 
ence to his affairs, began to ramble on about his 
former life — his travels, his adventure?, his in- 
trigues, his speculations, the way he had made 
money easily, how he had bought coal and 
plumbago mines and half the countryside. He 
chuckled over dark experiences, then broke off 
suddenly, still staring at the coin, to ask the young 
man if he knew Rome? 

Mr, Darrell, utterly disappointed, said “ Yes," 

At that the baronet showed him eagerly one of 
the secret medals of Tiberius, struck for the 
Emperor's own pleasure in one of the palaces 
where he held his profane and secret festivals. 
The medal had no picture to give Mr. Darrell, he 
was out of tunc with history, but he recalled his 
own experience in Rome. He remembered the 
pastures where the goats nibbled the tufted grasses 
round the amber-coloured capitals of the buried 
columns, where the fazy shepherds piped beneath 
the broken colonnades in the temple of Mars the 
Avenger. He had not been happy in Rome — he 
had been bearleader to a sullen young lord — but 
it was there he had first noticed with a tremulous 
and uncertain hope that he could call pictures into 
his mirror. He brushed aside these recollections 
and returned to his speech, but the effort to force' 
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his subject on this indifferent, hostile, half-senile 
old man was now almost too much for him. He 
heard his own voice, faint, disinterested ; he did 
not dare to mention the girl, but he tried to plead 
for the boy. 

But when he came to a pause tire baronet 
shrugged his shoulders and put down the medal of 
Tiberius, plainly disgusted that it had not been 
more intensely admired. 

" Oh, the boy,” he said, " the boy " 

Mr. Darrell sensed with a chill that the father 
did not think that the son would grow to man- 
hood. The very mention of him seemed to start a 
train of disagreeable associations in the old man's 
mind. He thought perhaps of the pretty, insane 
mother; he thought perhaps of his own youth. 
Mr. Darrell rose and made a last effort. 

" Well, sir, may I take it that I can spend a 
longer time with Master Harry ? I might perhaps 
go abroad with him — he rides, I think?” 

'' Why, of course he rides — every day — and his 
sister, too.” 

“Not with me,” said the tutor. 

" Not with you ? But I never heard that Bon- 
thron or Moffatt enjoyed himself on a horse.” 

" Master Harry goes with a groom.” 

” Well, he can go with you, when and where 
you like, I don’t care. I ought not to be plagued 
with this sort of thing. I told you when I engaged 
you that you would have everything in your 
power. Who’s been interfering with you ?” he 
added, with a sudden shrewd understanding o 
the^situation. " Flora, eh?” 

" Miss Brodie, sir, is the mistress of you 
establishment.” 

” She’s a wonderful girl,” said the baronet 
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" see how different she is from the’ other two. Her 
mother was a beautiful woman — I was proud of 
her. Have you seen her portrait at the end of the 
gallery?” 

" No, sir, I haven't been in the picture gallery 
— it is kept locked.” 

** Yes, I suppose so. It is a long time since I 
went anywhere in the house. It is too large and 
there’s too many people in it, and I suppose they 
all idle and cheat and waste. But what’s the 
matter for that?” He began to ramble on about 
his daughter. “ Flora's very wealthy, you know. 
Her mother was an Elliott and an heiress — she'll 
have everything when she's twenty-five — a beauty 
and an heiress, and a very clever woman.” With 
a foolish glance he added : “ Now I wonder what 
her story will be?” Then he turned his back on 
the young man and with half-crazy impatience 
knocking aside the papers, began to sort out his 
medals. A case of his treasures had newly arrived 
from London and they were not yet catalogued. 

Sir. Darrell realised that he had won a useless 
victory. What would it avail him to tell Flora 
Brodie or any of her dependents that he had re- 
ceived this permission from the old man whom 
nobody regarded ? 

“ Would you give your orders yourself, sir?” 
he urged, ” to someone, even to Mr. Bonthron— 
I don't want it to go on my word only.” 

The baronet swung round angrily in his chair : 

“Eh, eh ! what a matter you make of it all ! 
Don’t you understand I'm a sick man, not to be 
plagued like this?” 

Mr. Darrell forced a smile ; he knew that he was 
risking dismissal. 
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his subject on this indifferent, hostile, half-senile 
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" I'll just ring your bell, sir. Mr. Bonthron ’s 
outside with your assistant in the next closet.” 

" Well, well,” grumbled the old man, " if 
that's the only way to get rid of you ” 

Mr. Darrell rang the bell and with the prompti- 
tude of one trained to instant obedience the 
librarian appeared. He, too, wanted to be at the 
tas k of looking at the newly-arrived medals, and 
he was irritated by what he considered the undue 
length of the tutor's interview which, taken with 
the visit of the steward, had wasted nearly all the 
morning. 

" Look here, Bonthron,” said Sir Thomas 
hastily, " Darrell thinks he doesn’t see enough of 
his pupils. I don’t know whose orders they are, 
but there’s no need to keep up a constant watch 
and spying. The young man’s all right, let him 
go out with the boy whenever he wants to, ay, 
and Harriet, too. They can ride together and take 
their amusements, can't they?” 

" Yes, yes,” said Mr. Bonthron, ” there could 
be no possible objection, I am sure, Sir Thomas.” 

'* Well, see to it, then. Tell anyone whose busi- 
ness it is what I said.” Then, as the old librariar 
hesitated, looking in visible embarrassment fron 
one man to another, Sir Thomas exclaimed i; 
feeble anger : ” What’s the matter with you, mar 
and you too, sir ?" He shot a vexed glance at th 
tutor. “ Why don’t you go? Haven’t you g< 
what you came for? And you, Bonthron, yt 
heard what I said, didn't you ?” 

” Miss Flora, Sir Thomas,” said the libraria 
” it’s been her orders, you know.” 

” Well, Miss Flora isn’t mistress in this hoi 
yet and you can tell her so. And if she wo 
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listen— well, then, you must come to me, 1 sup- 
pose. ,And now, sir, if I might take the 
liberty- — ” he nodded towards the door, and Mr. 
Darrell, feeling that he had, after all, gained more 
than he had hoped, left the two old men as they 
closed in ! with gloating comments on the bureau 
on which lay the new case of medals. 
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blue bloom, showed any richness of colour in the 
bleached, parched landscape. 

Mr. Darrell noted the size of the park. It was 
larger than he had imagined it would be ; it seemed 
unending with its groves and alleys and undulat- 
ing vistas, with its woods and drives and paths. 

7t You must guide me, Harry; remember I am 
a stranger here. Where are we to go?" 

“ Oh, I'd forgotten." The child reined in his 
little horse and said innocently: “ You see, sir, 
I'd forgotten that we were free, but when I ride 
with George we always go either to the home farm 
and back or to the mausoleum and back and I 
was going in that direction to-day without think- 
ing. Would you like to go to the home farm or 
the mausoleum?" he added anxiously, uncon- 
scious of the tenderness in the man's smile. 

" Would you not care to go somewhere 
different, Harry? It is rather like a prisoner, is 
it not, to take a set ride every day to see the same 
things?" . 

" Oh, yes, we could go somewhere else, couldn’t 
we, sir?" The boy's face was animated with a 
shy pleasure. “ But do you think that Flora or 
Madame DuchSne would object?" 

” No," said Mr. Darrell firmly. " I have your 
father's permission to take you out, to go where 
we wish." 

" Where we wish !" said Harry. " Then let us 
go and see Daniel— Mr. Steele, you know, who 
was to have married Harriet." 

The tutor was taken aback by the innocent men- 
tion of this name which had been often in his own 
mind since he had come to Criffel Hall, but which 
he had not heard from anvone since the day of his 
arrival, which had also been the day of the broken 
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t jjj AHAT afternoon Mr. Darrell rode with the 

1 boy across the parkland which until now 
A had been to him a mere view from his win- 
dow, and the child was delighted at this conces- 
sion. His spirits had notably risen with the fresh 
air and the exercise, and, though he looked as 
slender as a girl in his tight-fitting, stiffly-braided 
riding-suit, he had lost something of that air of 
alarming fragility his tutor always found so 
touching. 

The tutor had not ventured to ask that Harriet 
might accompany her brother. He had won 
enough for a first attempt, and he felt it would be 
more prudent to wait before he pressed his advan- 
tage. Mr. Bonthron, he knew, had spoken to Flora 
Brodie, and there had been no objection made to 
his riding with the boy. A handsome mount had 
been provided for him without question. 

His own spirits rose with the fresh air and the 
rich autumn sunshine and the feel of the strong, 
handsome beast beneath him. It had been a dry 
summer, and the leaves had fallen as soon as they 
had withered, and the trees made a stark tracery 
against the blue sky, which was cloudless to the 
purple-brown of the horizon. Underneath their 
horses’ hoofs as they rode the curled leaves, dry 
and crackling, made a pleasant noise ; the grass 
was the colour of straw, everything was dusty, 
and onlv the foreign trees, greenish-black with' a 
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marriage. Nor, as far as he knew, yet, of course, 
much might happen in the vast house and he be 
ignorant of it, had the disappointed and perhaps 
humiliated bridegroom presented himself at Criffel 
Hall. Yet, why not pay this visit ? He was curious, 
for many undefined reasons, to see this man, and, 
as the escort of the child, he had a good excuse 
for calling on Esquire Steele. 

" Very well, Harry, if that will give you any 
pleasure, let us go there." 

They were riding slowly over an open space of 
coarse ground in the midst of winch grew massive 
chestnut trees on which hung the last scrolled 
brown leaves. 

" We will go through the u r oods," said the 
child, pointing with his little whip ahead of him. 
" We have not come far out of our way. I was 
thinking of going to the mausoleum, because we 
went to die home farm yesterday.” 

They entered the little' wood where a wide path 
led between waist-high fems, brown, dry, and 
coarse, and the twisting red, tawny stems of 
bramble. A checkered light filtered from the 
almost bare boughs of the young oak trees over- 
head. 

‘‘ There is the mausoleum,” said Harry, and 
Mr. Darrell observed with an unpleasant sensa- 
tion a round building of fine brick rising out of a 
clearing in the midst of the slight trees. The two 
high-set windows were heavily barred, and there 
was a padlock and chain across the doors, above 
which was a stone with an almost effaced Latin 
inscription. The child pulled off his hat as they 
rode past, and, as the tutor paid the like 
reverence, Harry' Brodie exclaimed simply: 

" My mother lies there ” 
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" Her body, perhaps,” protested the tutor, who 
felt a considerable aversion from the : lonely brick 
building, which' seemed so inexplicably nepected 
and forlorn . 44 You must think of her soul, Harry, 
as being free.” ... 

“ She never was free, replied the child, as it 
relating some ordinary fact not in the least to be 
wondered at. ” When she was ahve she used to 
be shut up, and the room had bars, like the 
mausoleum.” , 

"Who told you that? asked the tutor, 
startled. ” She died when you were very young, 
didn't she? It wasn't your sister, was it? ' 

“ Oh, no. Harriet never told me, though we 
often talk about it together. We think that if she'd 
lived we might have been much happier, you 
know. Yet perhaps they'd have put us away be- 
hind bars, too— sometimes we’re afraid of that. 
Flora tells us that we ought to be shut up, we're 
so tiresome and give so much trouble.” 

” Your sister doesn't mean what she says,” 
answered the tutor quickly, “ and if she did she 
wouldn't have the power. I don’t suppose for a 
moment, Harry, that your mother was shut up — 
it was only that she was ill and had to keep her 
room.” 


” Oh, no, she was shut up and locked away 
because she was different from other people. She 
was silly and tiresome, they say. I know that’s 
true,” said the boy earnestly, ” all the servants 
say so, and 3 asked Mr. Bonthron and Mr Moffatt 
and they both said I wasn't to ask questions that 
it was no business of mine. And you know when 
people say that it means there’s something hidden 
thev don't want you to know.” 

Mr. Dirrell sighed with sheer pity, and hastened 
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his horse ; he was glad to be out of the woods and 
out of the sight of the mausoleum. The child, 
who was a good rider, eagerly kept beside him, 
and when they were out in the open country in the 
clear autumn sunshine again, the tutor said: 

“ I shouldn’t think of those things if I were 
you, Harry, but of the future. One day all this 
domain will be yours, then you'll be able to do 
what you like with it — even able to leave it if you 
want to, go to London or go abroad. Have you 
ever left it?” he asked earnestly. " Have you or 
your sister ever left Criffel Hall?” 

The boy shook his head. 

" No. We’ve always been here. I don’t think 
we shall ever go away.” 

Mr. Darrell was silent in sheer compassion. It 
was very curious to think of those two shut up in 
this little self-contained world under the indifferent 
guardianship of their father, the jealous eye of 
their sister, subject to the spyings and persecutions 
of servants and dependents, with over them the 
memory and the threat of their mother’s fate. How 
often had he, in his wanderings, envied money 
and security, with a settled heritage, and how 
much happier he had been in his lowest despon- 
dency, his most bitter misery than these two who 
had everything that he had envied ! 

They passed out of the great gates where stone 
piers on which ramped armorial beasts grasping 
shields terminated the curve of the high brick 
wall, rode a little way along a lane the other side 
of which stretched the uplands on which the last 
heather showed like a stain of old blood and came, 
after a little while, to another gate of far more 
modest proportions which the boy said was the 
entrance to Mr. Steele's estate. And as they 
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entered the drive he could not retrain from asking, 
though he was half-ashamed of seeming to probe 
a child’s secrets: , . , . 

•« Would you be pleased if your sister were to 
marry Mr. Steele, Harry ?” . 

There was no mistaking the sincerity ol the , 
boy's answer. „ _ . , 

“ Oh, yes, pleased indeed. I like Daniel very 
much, and he likes me. Harriet is fond ol him, 
too, and I can’t think why she broke it all off the 
other day.” 

His delicate, candid face clouded with disap- 
pointment and Mr. Darrell felt chilled from 
disappointment also. Disappointment for what ? 
What hope had been cheated or deluded ? They 
were set too utterly apart, she had hardly looked 

at him and he, it was grotesque to think And 

yet • He glanced down at the boy, and !m ex- 

pression was that of one who stays his own words 
with a finger on the lips. 

They found Mr. Steele dismounting at the 
horseblock by his own white portico. He had been 
riding round his land, and was in rough country 
attire. He was a thick-set young man of medium 
height with blunt features, a freckled face and 
hazel eyes that held an earnestness that his ex- 
pression belied. Mr. Darrell's first impression of 
him was that he was heavy and perhaps stupid, 
obstinate and perhaps dull, but the tutor changed 
this opinion when he noted the pleasant open 
eagerness with which Daniel Steele greeted the 
boy and the easy courtesy he used towards him- 
setf . The young man was plainly no fool or beefy 
flock!* 7 8enUeman absorbed w bis cattle and bis 
“ 1 believe ” thought Mr Darrell as he div 
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mounted, at the young esquire’s warm invitation, 
“ that he is intelligent and good-natured. Yet to 
think of him as the husband of Harriet is 

°T0tCS(|U6. * * 

a He was further predisposed in the young man's 
favour by seeing the genuine delight of Harry in 
his company. The three entered the house to- 
gether— a low, sprucely appointed parlour, which 
had none of the pretension of the great rooms in 
Criffel Hall and was infinitely more agreeable to 
the taste of the tutor. He was, however, but little 
concerned in Iris surroundings, his attention was 
all for the young man, and he observed that this 
interest was returned, for while Mr. Steele 
appeared to be absorbed in good-natured, laugh- 
ing talk with the boy, showing him a new fowling- 
piece, and talking of a pony that he had bought 
and Harry had not yet seen that was snow-white 
to the least hair of its tail, the tutor knew that he 
was scrutinising him with the greatest interest, 
and, Mr. Darrell believed, some anxiety. 

Strangers as they were to one another, these 
two men of about the same age had a common 
interest in the rare and pure pleasure of the child 
in this visit. Harry Brodie was happier than his 
tutor had yet seen him. He chattered of this and 
that, seemed intimate with everything in the 
house, stables, and gardens, and showed the eager 
pleasure of one who after a considerable exile has 
come home. 

The glances of the two young men met over the 
boy's pale head as he handled the elaborate 
fowling-piece that was almost too heavy for him 
to lift. 

Then Mr. Steele suggested a visit to the pony. 
A housekeeper was summoned with whom Master 
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“ Well, then,” the young man paused in front 
of the tutor, his hands clasped behind his coat- 
skirts, his feet apart, his florid face slightly flushed 
above the fine, cambric stock, " there's no use in 
being awkward or shy with you, as I suppose. 
I'm longing for news — apart from the joy I have 
in seeing Harry, you've come like a godsend.” 

" News of what, sir, or of whom?” asked Mr. 
Darrell with some reserve. "You know yourself 
that Sir Thomas Brodie’s establishment is very 
large and that it’s possible to be a part of it and 
not to know much ” 

Mr. Steele interrupted: 

“ Tell me something about Harriet. My posi- 
tion is peculiar and odious. Twice since the 
wedding day I have been there to try and see her, 
but they said that she was ill and sent tiny doctor 
down to interview me. He said it was nothing 
serious, but she wouldn’t leave her chamber. 
Now, is this true, sir?” 

" I give her a lesson every day, morning and 
afternoon,” said the tutor reluctantly. " I must 
say she seems very downcast and silent. She 
seems pale, too, and languid. 111? — I don’t 
know.” 

" Do you think they’d allow her to see me if 
she wanted to?” insisted Mr. Steele with a frown. 

" I think so. None of them is against your 
marriage.” 

” Well, then, it rests with Harriet herself.” 

” I think so, but indeed, I know nothing of her 
mind. It is a strange thing,” added the tutor with 
an awkward smile, “ for us to be discussing, see- 
ing our respective positions and that we are utter 
strangers.” 

" I don’t know why you should be formal,” 
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replied the other young man simply. " I should 
have thought we might have trusted each other— 
the Brodies and I nave some common friends. 
Harriet doesn’t go about much ana when people 
call there they don’t see her. I wish she could be 
persuaded to marry me.” , 

And running on in generous candour, Mr. btcele 
emptied his overcharged heart, full of long- 
repressed sadness and apprehension, without 
noticing the frowning reserve of the lean, dark 
stranger to whom he spoke. 

“ There’s nothing you can put your finger on, 
there’s nothing you can make a complaint 
about?” 

" She seems to have every attention.” 

“ But you must have seen for yourself that the 
father's incapable. And the household, of course 
—why, they're just dependents and flatterers— 
and I don't trust that woman Duch&ne. And Miss 

Flora ” He came to a pause on the name, 

which Mr. Darrell repeated. 

" And Miss Flora? She is the mistress, of 
course. I’ve been made to feel that. This is the 
first time that I’ve been out with Harry, or I dare 
■ say we should have visited you before. It was his 
first thought to come here.” 

• i X es, ,. I T f uspected that ” Th e young esquire 
sighed. But I don’t know whether it’s just 

carelessness 

” What should it be ?” 

Don’t to put me off,” interrupted Mr. 
Steele impetuously. ” Harry ’ll be here in a 
moment ; we shan't have long together. I'm talk- 
mg to you like this because Harriet is in the 
position of your pupil and of my affianced wife. 
You are inside the house, you see her, I can't. 
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replied the other young man simply. " I should 
have thought we might have trusted each other— 
the Brodies and I nave some common mends. 
Harriet doesn’t go about much and when people 
call there they don’t see her. 1 wish she could be 
persuaded to marry me.” 

And running on in generous candour, Mr. Steele 
emptied his overcharged heart, full of long- 
repressed sadness and apprehension, without 
noticing the frowning reserve of the lean, dark 
stranger to whom he spoke. 

" There’s nothing you can put your finger on, 
there's nothing you can make a complaint 
about?" 

“ She seems to have every attention." 

" But # you must have seen for yourself that the 
fatfiAr'o u — v 1 1 , 0 f course 

flatterers— 

; ’ . And Miss 

„ in. juuiie io a pause on the name, 
which Mr. Darrell repeated. 

"And Miss Flora? She is the mistress, of 
course. I’ve been made to feel that. This is the 
first time that I’ve been out with Harry, or I dare 
* say we should have visited you before. It was his 
first thought to come here." 

* u suspected that.” The young esquire 
sighed. But I don I know whether it's iust 

carelessness ” 1 s 

" What should it be?" 

Don t try to put me off," interrupted Mr. 
Steele impetuously. " Harrv'H he. It j ‘ a 

. ’ ‘ i talk- 

n the 

■ . ■ wife. 

‘" L "" lue Ule ‘louse, you see her, I can't. 
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Please listen. I have known her ever since I was 
a little boy and she was a baby— there's nearly 
ten years between us. Don’t think because she 
wouldn’t go through with the ceremony when it 
came to it that she holds me in aversion.” 

" I formed no conclusions, Mr. Steele.”- 

” I thank you. Harriet has been neglected since 
her mother's death, sir. Her health is feeble and 
her mind capricious, she has had no attention. 
Miss Flora overshadows all.” 

“ That I have observed.” 

“ The governess, the maids, the chaplain are 
the mere toadies of Miss Flora. Sir Thomas lives 
apart, the prey to the last person who has had 
speech with him. In such an atmosphere a nature 
like hers becomes — I don't know how to put it — 
stifled. She is a victim of moods, fits, even delu- 
sions. You may,” he added with a touch of 
defiance, ” even hear her spoken of as afflicted 
in her intellects.” 

He lowered his eyes and Mr. Darrell forced 
himself to answer. 

" In her readings, her exercises, her behaviour, 
I have found evidence of a normal, if overclouded, 
intelligence.” 

“ I know. Former tutors have been the servile 
followers of Miss Flora and have given Harriet no 
encouragement. I saw at once that you were not 
of this temper and resolved to take you into my— 
confidence, shall we call it?” 

” I am pleased,” said Mr. Darrell, and hardly 
knew if he spoke the truth or not; 

Daniel Steele hurried on : 

” Some fear or illness overcame Harriet tha 
morning — and I was hoping to take her away altc 
gether. If she shows any aversion from me it ; 
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Please listen. I have known her ever since I was 
a little bov and she was a baby— there's nearly 
ten years between us. Don't think because she 
wouldn’t go through with the ceremony when it 
came to it that she holds me in aversion.” 

“ I formed no conclusions, Mr. Steele.”- 

" I thank you. Harriet has been neglected since 
her mother’s death, sir. Her health is feeble and 
her mind capricious, she has had no attention. 
Miss Flora overshadows all.” 

“ That I have observed.” 

“ The governess, the maids, the chaplain are 
the mere toadies of Miss Flora. Sir Thomas lives 
apart, the prey to the. last person who has had 
speech with him. In such an atmosphere a nature 
like hers becomes — I don’t know how to put it — 
stifled. She is a victim of moods, fits, even delu- 
sions. You may,” he added with a touch of 
defiance, ” even hear her spoken of as afflicted 
in her intellects.” 

He lowered his eyes and Mr. Darrell forced 
himself to answer. 

" In her readings, her exercises, her behaviour, 
I have found evidence of a normal, if overclouded, 
intelligence.” 

" I know. Former tutors have been the servile 
followers of Miss Flora and have given Harriet no 
encouragement. I saw at once that you were not 
of this temper and resolved to take you into my— 
confidence, shall we call it?” 

” I am pleased,” said Mr. Darrell, and hardly 
knew if he spoke the truth or not. 

Daniel Steele hurried on : 

” Some fear or illness overcame Harriet that 
morning— and I was hoping to take her away alto- 
gether. If she shows any aversion from me it is 
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silent because he was angry with himself for the 
absurdity of his emotions. Love, affection, tender- 
ness, an amusing intrigue— he knew something of 
all these, but here was something different. 

" Why, I'm listening to him as if he were a 
rival!" he thought, as Daniel Steele burned on, 
giving in briet and inadequate language an 
account ot his long acquaintance with the Brodies 

“ No doubt they’ll tell you that her mother— 
the third Lady Brodie— was put away So she 
was in a fashion, but she was only unhappy and 
sick— my own mother has told me that many a 
time. She said Lady Btodie wasn’t defective in 
her mind but only sad at being married to an old 
man and coming to a place like this. And even 
then, Miss Flora as a child was termagant and 
ruled all" 

Then, as he observed the other young man's 
silence, Daniel Steele continued more eagerly, as 
if most anxious to overcome opposition. 

" 5 don't know what you thought, sir, or what 
conclusions you formed, but believe me, neither 
Karry nor his sister is what they try to tell you " 
No, no]” Mr. Darrell forced himself to in- 
terrupt I tebeve you, you need not concern 
yourself. Besides,” he could not itoS 
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" I am sorry for yon, sir," said the tutor 
quickly, “yon are in a wretched position. I 
appreciate that, and admire your delicacy. But 
why do you. endure it?" he added with a quick 
impatience. ” Why don't you force your way in. 
sir, and speak to the father, insist that heallows 
you to see her ? Why, you seem afraid of them !" 

“ I'm afraid for her, Mr. Darrell. I don't want 
to excite her, you understand. Though I'll not 
hear a word against her wits, yet there's always 
a danger " he paused, flushed and embar- 

rassed. " Besides, they have the power. The 
old man loathes to be disturbed or agitated, and 
he might in a moment withdraw his consent, send 
his daughter away. Flora— — ” he was about to 
express some vehement opinion of that yonng 
lady, but he checked himself. " I’ve no right to 
say anything, of course. There is so little one 
knows, hut so much that one guesses. Tell me,” 
be added awkwardly, " you have seen her— what 
do you make of it, what do you think ?" 

" There are some spirits,” said Mr. Darrell, 
" that hover on the verge. I take, sir. Miss Har- 
riet to live much withdrawn into another world. 
I, you must forgive me, sir, I’ve not yet observed 
her — I've but seen her for these lessons and there's 
usually the governess in the room.” 

" She has never mentioned.” asked Mr. Steele, 
trowning, " anything that troubles her?” 

” No. Do you think lh e re is some such thing?" 

" I don't know.” The ruddy young man 
seemed reluctant to speak and yet curious to have 
a confidant. At length he came oat with : " She 
sees things, I believe. There was «om" thing about 
a mirror.” 

At this word Mr. Darrell tnmM away sharply 
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repress his inner bitterness, “ of what use is my 
opinion or my friendship, sir?” 

" It might be of the greatest use. If 1 could 
only see her sometime. She used to come over 
here freely when my mother and sister were alive. 
My sister died, sir, soon after my parents, and 
I’m now quite alone. But we were all so happy 
together, and she’d be quite gay. But they told 
her of her mother, and that was a cruel thing to 

do ” The young man paused. " She has 

fancies, I'll not deny it, but I could always soothe 
them away.” 

“ He loves her,” thought the tutor, “ and I 
ought to be glad. And now,” he said, in a tpne 
that sounded in his own ears harsh and conven- 
tional, ” there is no obstacle in the way of your 
union with Miss Harriet?” 

" None whatever. I hold the consent of Sir 
Thomas — he cares little what becomes of his 
younger daughter. Though I am not a rich man 
[ am a prudent one, and my estates, though con- 
temptible compared with those of Sir Thomas, are 
t altogether mean.” 

Staring at the wheeling flight of the brilliant 
oves in the pale sky above the garden , the tutor 
repeated to himself firmly: " He loves her, and I 
ought to be pleased. And no doubt she loves him. 
N?w, what has come between them?” Aloud he 
;aid: “ Your marriage, sir, rests entirely on the 
:aprice of the lady?” 

” Do not say caprice, Mr. Darrell,” replied tire 
wung man earnestly. “ Harriet Brodie is of so 
fine nervous and delicate a nature, she has been. 
Sod forgive me for saying it, so ill-treated, that 
only the most tender kindness can restore her to 
rer full powers of iudgment and decision.” 
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" l am sorry for you, sir/’ said the tutor 
quickly, “ you are in a wretched position. I 
appreciate that, and admire your delicacy. But 
why do you endure it?" he added with a quits 
impatience. “ Why don’t you force your way in. 
sir, and speak to the father, insist that he^ allows 
you to see her ? Why, you seem afraid of them ! ’ 

'* I’m afraid for hex, Mr. Darrell I don't want 
to excite her, you understand. Though I'll not 
hear a word a (gainst her wits, yet there’s always 
a danger '* he paused, flushed and embar- 

rassed. ” Besides, they have the power. The 
old man loathes to be disturbed or agitated, and 
he might in a moment withdraw- his consent, send 

his daughter away. Flora *’ he was about to 

express some vehement opinion of that young 
lady, but he checked himself. " I've no right to 
say anything, of course. There is so little one 
knows, but so much that one guesses. Tell me/’ 
he added awkwardly, " you have seen her— what 
do you make of it, what do you think ?” 

" There arc some spirits," said Mr. Darrell, 
" that hover on the verge. I take. sir. Miss Har- 
riet to live much withdrawn into another world. 


" Sfie has never mentioned." asked Mr. Steele, 
frowning, " anything that troubles her?" 

" No. Do you think th n re is some such thing?" 

" I don't know." The ruddy young man 
seemed reluctant to speak and yet curious to have 
a confidant. At length he came out with : ” She 
sees things , I believe. There wax c o*n*thiri2 about 
a mirror." 

At this word Mr. Darrel! tnrrK-d away sharply 
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CHAPTER XI 

T HAT night Mr. Darrell uncovered the 
minor, taking it from the goatskin case and 
setting it squarely on his table with a candle 
either side. There was nothing to be seen m the 
mirror, of course, but his own dark face, jean and 
frowning with intense earnest eyes, nothing to be 
seen but that. What should there have been re- 
flected in those murky depths ? It was all a folly 
and a delusion, and dangerous, too, and he had 
resolved to have done with it. Yet, how forget 
some queer experiment he had made, some 
strange powers he had felt conscious of, why re- 
sist the one pleasure, the one excitement of a 
starved, repressed life? When a man had nothing 
else, may he not have his *’ veil'd delight "? 

He extinguished one of the candles and placed 
the other behind the mirror, then seated himself 
in front of the table, on which he rested his 
elbows, and took his face in his hands. Then, 
staring into the mirror beyond his own reflection, 
which he no longer clearly saw, he called her: 

“ Where are you, dear? Why don’t you come ? 
You might show yourself to me, like this just, 
sometime. Is it you whom I see sitting over those 
lesson books so downcast and sullen? I can’t 
believe it." 

He closed his eyes and tried to picture her as he 
had seen her sleeping between the lone green 
curtains. 

" tt’on't you make your friend, your confidant 
or me t 
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fleeted in those murky depths? It was all a folly 
and a delusion, and dangerous, too. and he had 
resolved to have done with it. Yet, how forget 
some queer experiment he had made, some 
strange powers he had felt conscious of, why re- 
sist the one pleasure, the one excitement of a 
starved, repressed life? When a man had nothing 
else, may ne not have his " veil'd delight ”? 

He extinguished one of the candles and placed 
the other behind the mirror, then seated himself 
in front of the table, on which he rested his 
elbow, and took his face in his hands. Then, 
staring into the mirror beyond bis own reflection, 
which he no longer clearly saw, he called her: 

“ Where are you, dear? Why don't you come ? 
You might show yoniself to me, like this just, 
sometime. Is it you whom I see sitting over those 
lesson books so downcast and sullen ? I can't 
believe it.' 

He closed his eyes and tried to picture her as he 
had seen her sleeping between the long green 
curtains. 

" make your friend, your confidant 

ot me? 
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She would be asleep now, perhaps with the 
book open at the page on which tire boy had 
drawn the three interlaced “ H’s ” on the table 
by her side. What had she worn when he had 
seen her ? A garment that he thought was of fine 
white wool that would go to her feet, her long, 
delicate feet — he had noticed them in the doeskin 
sandals as she sat beside him with her books. 
When he had seen her in bed she also wore a 
white frilled cap fastened by pale, saffron-coloured 
ribbons — her light, smooth hair like a knot of 
satin fell below this. The sanctity of some other 
and more peaceful world had been about her as 
she slept. Was it profanity for him to endeavour 
to disturb this ? 

He opened his eyes and stared greedily into the 
mirror. Some blurred shape was forming there — 
the dimmest likeness of a woman whose unseeing 
glance moved to right and left, whose hands were 
clasped on her breast, who gazed deeply over his 
shoulder. 

To Mr. Darrell there was an atmosphere in the 
room that was definite and overpowering as haw- 
thorn perfume. It was a spirit that his fancy 
evoked, one that might be lightly clothed in 
almost ethereal flesh, a delicate and lovely body 
like a transparent vessel to hold the pure soul. 

Yes, she would be sleeping now, free from the 
vexations of her monotonous life. She would be 
very beautiful with the untouched beauty of a 
young child. He did not need to look into the 
mirror. Closing his eyes he could see the light 
folding of her hands on her slight breast, both the 
colour of a jasmine flower, the infantile softness 
of her throat and cheek, the gentle flowing in and 
out of her breast. He seemed himself to be stand- 
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mg beside her, holding apart the green curtains, 
gazing down with troubled tenderness at her un- 
troubled slumber. 

She lay in the attitude o£ a tired child, sunk 
deeply into the pillows. She moved, unclasped 
her hands, flung one arm beneath her face while 
the other hung by her side. There was a fire in 
the room, the last faint ember’s glow softly touched 
the edges of the coverlet on the straight bed. There 
had been two candles — one had gone out and &e 
other burnt fresh and flaring in the great, dark 
room. 

The young man’s head sank forward on his 
breast. He, too, seemed to be absorbed into some 
strange and distant world as if her spirit had 
beckoned his away to dim playgrounds and left 
his body empty in his chamber and hers empty in 
her bed with the green curtains. 

He sighed, ana roused himself, and stared at 
the blurred and greenish surface of the mirror. 
Bending towards this he said in a low and steady 
voice: ” Harriet,” He could see nothing, but he 
thought that she had heard him and that some- 
where near him echoed a long, deep, yet relieved 
sigh. He sank his face in his hands, he thought 
that she was there, and with a half-sad air out her 
hand on his dark locks. “ I called you, Harriet ; 
you were very far away.” 

Was not that her answer in his ears : " Very 
far a%vay, but I have dreamed of this so often.” 

He roused himself with bitter violence: ** No, 
this is all an invention. I am but deluding myself 
with a tale, and a folly, too.” 

He rose, finding himself quite chilled. He felt 
sick, too, and his head ached ; with stiff fingers 
he returned the mirror to the goatskin case. 
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She would be asleep now, perhaps with the 
book open at the page on which the boy had 
drawn the three interlaced " H's ” on the table 
by her side. What had she worn when he had 
seen her ? A garment that he thought was of fine 
white wool that would go to her feet, her long, 
delicate feet — he had noticed them in the doeskin 
sandals as she sat beside him with her books. 
When he had seen her in bed she also wore a 
white frilled cap fastened by pale, saffron-coloured 
ribbons — her light, smooth hair like a knot of 
satin fell below this. The sanctity of some other 
and more peaceful world had been about her as 
she slept. Was it profanity for him to endeavour 
to disturb this ? 

He opened his eyes and stared greedily into the 
mirror. Some blurred shape was forming there — 
the dimmest likeness of a woman who'se unseeing 
glance moved to right and left, whose hands were 
clasped on her breast, who gazed deeply over his 
shoulder. 

To Mr. Darrell there was an atmosphere in the 
room that was definite and overpowering as haw- 
thorn perfume. It was a spirit that his fancy 
evoked, one that might be lightly clothed in 
almost ethereal flesh, a delicate and lovely body 
like a transparent vessel to hold the pure soul. 

Yes, she would be sleeping now, free from the 
vexations of her monotonous life. She would be 
very beautiful with the untouched beauty of a 
young child. He did not need to look into the 
mirror. Closing his eyes he could see the light 
folding of her hands on her slight breast, both the 
colour of a jasmine flower, the infantile softness 
of her throat and cheek, the gentle flowing in and 
out of her breast. He seemed himself to be stand- 
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ing beside her, holding apart the green curtains, 
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CHAPTER XII 

F OR several days Mr. Darrell did not see 
Harriet Brodie; he had to be content with 
what news he could get of her from the boy. 
During this space he was careful not to touch the 
mirror. 

Suddenly she appeared, during his lesson hour 
with Harry', and seated herself in her usual place 
and took out her books with a docile but abstract 
air. She was as usual, dull, almost stupid in 
manner, and a poignant contrast to Flora, who 
made some excuse to come in and out of the room 
and was brilliant, gracious, and gay. 

The tutor had not lately any fault to find with 
the behaviour of the mistress of the establishment, 
who was able to make his position very' agreeable, 
and he was not so inhuman as not to appreciate ■ 
this and to be flattered by the deference with 
which she received his instruction, the sweetness 
and humility with which she conducted herself 
towards him. He confessed to himself that she 
knew how to behave, her courtesy was as ex- 
quisite as her former rudeness had been pro- 
nounced, though, no doubt, she was but playing 
a part to gain some end of her own. He was 
aware that she had never been denied anything in 
all her pampered life, and was likely to take every 
possible pains to gratify' her desire, but still he 
admired her. He was not untouched by' her 
radiance and animation. There were times when 
her vivid ey'es looked so kindly' on him, when her 
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dainty fingers touched his over the books, and 
her pouting mouth was softed as she uttered his 
name, when he forgot not only what he had heard 
against her, but his own miserable and penniless 
position. 

** Why," he would ask himself, “ is she exer- 
cising her flashing attractions on me ? Grant that 
she is idle, yet surely I am a diversion that is 
beneath her notice?" 

When he was alone with Miss Harriet Brodie he 
did what he had never done before — endeavoured 
to penetrate behind her submissive, remote 
manner. He held an open book in his hand and 
looked at it while he spoke. She wore a white 
dress with a blue sash and a little coat of yellow 
wool ; she was slowly copying out a Latin exer- 
cise and appeared totally absorbed in her work, 
and he half-shrank before her apathy, but he 
forced himself to say: 

" Miss Harriet, may I speak to you, not about 
your lessons?" 

She raised her eyes, for the first time looked 
directlv at him. 

" What can you have to say to me?" 

" I have a message from Mr. Daniel Steele." 

" Oh 1” she seemed vaguely troubled. 

** Will you not see him ? He is an old friend, I 
think, and only anxious to be of service to you.” 

" I believe he is very kind," said the girl in a 
low voice, " but I will not see him, not yet." 

" Very well. But if I should meet him, may I 
not give him a message from you ? Harry is fond 
of him ; we went to see him the other day. It was 
a great pleasure to your brother. Perhaps," he 
closed the book and looked down at her, " you 
would like to ride with us one afternoon?" 
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dainty fingers touched his over the books, and 
her pouting mouth was softed as she uttered his 
name, when he forgot not only what he had heard 
against her, but his own miserable and penniless 
position. 

'* Why,” he, would ask himself, " is she exer- 
cising her flashing attractions on me ? Grant that 
she is idle, yet surely I am a diversion that is 
beneath her notice?” 

When he was alone with Miss Harriet Brodie he 
did what he had never done before — endeavoured 
to penetrate behind her submissive, remote 
manner. He held an open book in his hand and 
looked at it while he spoke. She wore a white 
dress with a blue sash and a little coat of yellow 
wool ; she was slowly copying out a Latin exer- 
cise and appeared totally absorbed in her work, 
and he half-shrank before her apathy, but he 
forced himself to say : 

" Miss Harriet, may I speak to you, not about 
your lessons?” 

She raised her eyes, for the first time looked 
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" To ride with you?” 

“ Yes. Why not? Then^ you could visit Mr. 
Steele, or you could allow him to come here. He 
is concerned about you, he is troubled that you 
will not see him.” 

The girl rested her frail face in her hands and 
frowned as if she were puzzling out something. 

” It is better for him to let me be.” 

Then Mr. Darrell, forcing his inclinations as he 
had forced them when he had spoken to Daniel 
Steele himself, said, in his eagerness to conceal his 
own heart, much more than he had intended to 
say. 

” But, Miss Harriet, would you not be happier 
as the wife of Mr. Steele? If you could rouse 

yourself from this lethargy ” He paused and 

faltered before her look. ' ' What is the obstacle ?” 
he breathed, " what is the obstacle?” 

She did not reply. Turning over the leaves of 
his book and not looking at her, he asked : 

” Do you ever dream?” 

" Oh, yes, I think so. I used to like to look into 
the tarnished mirror, but they took that away and 
1 do not know where it is hung now.” 

” What did you see in the mirror?” 

” I don't know. I think it was something that 
made me happy.” 

” Have you told anyone ? Have you spoken 
of this?” 

" Why should I ? Nobody would care ; they 
believe I am a fool as it is.” ~ 

" But you mustn’t think that,” he said 
earnestly, forgetting everything in his desire to 
help and encourage her. He laid the book on the 
table and rested his hands on the back of hei 
chair. She did not wince or draw away in tin 
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least, though he had observed that she usually, 
with much nervousness, avoided any human con- 
tact, or the near approach of another personality. 
Instead, indeed, of withdrawing, she continued 
to look up at him, slightly frowning, her eyes 
intense, her lips parted as if she were very willing 
to understand what he was about to say. 

“ 1— I don't know what to say. Do you think 
you know me. do you think you have seen me 
before > Why is it you take no notice of me when 
we meet like we did? And yet " 

She caught gently at his words : 

" And yet " 

" I ought to be speaking for Daniel Steele," 
he murmured. " Can’t you help me at all ?" 

" I am trying to remember," said Harriet 
Brodie. 

The violent opening of the door caused them 
both to start with a sense of painful shock. The 
girl crouched down over her books with a move- 
ment that made Mr. Darrell taut with rage. 

)t was Miss Flora who had entered, and there 
was none of the courtesy in her manner, and none 
of the sweetness in her face that he had lately 
admired. 

“ Arc these your lessons?" she demanded. " I 
see quite well, sir, why you go to my father and 
ask why your teaching may be in private." 

„ Oh, hush," he said sternly and wearily. 

What are these railings, Miss Brodie?" 

" Railings ! You have some courage to so speak 
to me! What were you saying to my sister? 

treated’’ * y ° U d ° n0t th,nJc she ® kindJ V 

” How could I think so?" 

Flora Brodie appeared to be about to make i 
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vehement reply. She glanced at her half-sister 
and smiled: Mr. Darrell, angry as he was, could 
not but once more applaud her self-control. 

“ Very well. Madame Duchene must share 
these lessons." 

" I cannot give them under those conditions.’ 

" Do you not like Madame Duchfene?” 

'■ Miss Flora, I wonder you can keep about you 
so ignorant and spiteful a woman." 

" She is set over me by Sir Thomas." 

“ But you know very well that you do as you 
wish with your father." 

" The governess amuses me." 

" You mean that she flatters you.” 

“ Well, perhaps. Who’ is there does, not like 
flattery? I confess that 1 do. And Harriet, here, 
have you not been flattering her a little?" 

Harriet, still with her eyes on her books, spoke : 

" He had a message for me, Florrie, from 
Daniel. He and Harry went to see him, that was 
all.” 

" Well, I’m sure I don’t know why you don’t 
see Daniel yourself. You’re a queer girl." She 
sighed and spoke again to the tutor. " I fear that 
vou have an ill opinion of me. It is true that 1 
and Harriet do not agree very well together, but 
you must, sir, have .observed how difficult she is 
and why, when. a suitable match is provided, will 
she not accept it and escape this life which is so 
disagreeable to her ? Is it not common sense that 
she should do so?" 

" I fear, Miss Brodie, that it is not a matter of 
common sense." 

" What is it then?" she asked, and something 
in the prying tone of her voice and her bright look 
irritated him. and he spoke drilv: 
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" Miss Harriet has not your dear mind and de- 
cisive character. She is of a strange, peculiar 
nature and lives much in dreams. I think that she 
will eventually marry your friend, Mr. Steele, but 
see that at present she shrinks from 

uiiu so, Harriet?" asked Miss Flora, with 
a light, mocking air. " Well, maybe, I will en- 
deavour," she said, speaking directly to the 
tutor, “ to understand my sister better, and I will 
endeavour to please you and do as you tell me.” 

This might be mockery, but it was very well 
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CHAPTER XIII 


i 


T HERE was a stinging wind upon the moor 
that tore the grey clouds that pressed low 
on the hills ; the last sun of autumn had 
gone and stripped trees bent before the invisible 
menace of winter. 

Henry Darrell and Flora Brodie had taken a 
lonely road at her imperious suggestion. They 
had ridden far past solitary farms and shepherds’ 
huts, round the curve of a great mountain and a 
wide lake. It was a noble, a magnificent land- 
scape, one to purge the soul of pettiness and 
meanness, sly doubts and humble fears. 

The tutor was glad that she had chosen this 
background for whatever manner of interview it 
was that she wished to force upon him, for here 
lie felt freed from her, released from all sense of 
her as his employer, as the woman who could 
turn him out of her house at a few hours' notice 


as if he were a lacquey. Here, too, he felt free 
from her as a fair young woman, passionate, and 
bold, and charming, who had power to trouble 
him. Though he was shabby and penniless and 
riding her horse and must go back to sleep under 
her roof and eat her food, he felt independent. 

She was up to some tricks, he was sure, but he 
felt more excited than wearied at the thought of 
this, whatever it might be. 

Flora Brodie also seemed to be enjoying an in- 
toxicating sense of liberty. She was bold and 
merry, a charming companion, who had lost her 
tempers and affectations. Henry Darrell liked die 
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way she was dressed ; she had discarded the rich 
fancies that she too often displayed and wore a 
plain, frieze habit, with her hair in a club with a 
dark ribbon. 

" You don’t ask me where we arc going," she 
remarked joyously. 

** Since I know nothing^ of the country, the 
question would be useless." 

“ But we have come a long way, you have 
realised that? See, the road is dwindling to a 
heath track, and if we were to follow that we 
should find that it becomes the bed of a stream — 
stones, over which water runs. So, we will leave 
the horses here in that little house by the gate — 
they call it the Wishing Gate.” 

She dismounted without waiting for him to help 
her and led her horse to a low stone, one-storied 
cottage that stood beneath a group of ash trees 
hidden between the road and the lake. Henry 
Darrell followed her ; the man who took the horses 
nodded with respect and showed no surprise. 

" He is used," thought the tutor, " to her 
whims. I dare say she has been here before with 
another companion." 

Yet her air was innocent and pleasant as she 
paused t>y what she had named the Wishing Gate 
— a plain five bar of wood set in a break in the 
rough stone wall. It was cut all over with names 
and symbols and seemed very old. 

" They say," she remarked with an indifferent 
air, " tha.t if you make a wish with your hand on 
the gate it is fulfilled within the year. A pretty 
superstition, is it not?" 

. He did not reply ; a grotesque, an absurd de- 
sire, a ridiculous hope had come into his heart 
If he were to solve all his delicate and entangling 
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and highly-dowered creature, who in a way had 
his material fortunes in her power. His manner 
changed ; he was no longer so quiet, reserved, 
defiant, on his guard, as he had been jn Cnffel 
Hall. And yet all the while he knew that it was 
not the proximity of Flora Brodie that had ex- 
cited him, making him bold and easy in look and 
word and gesture, but the memory of her sister 
Harriet, which grew and grew in his heart like a 
sinking flame in a dim lamp when the oil is poured 
in. 

Flora Brodie told him that there was a large 
tarn which she wished to reach : it was a melan- 
choly, gloomy place, no doubt, but it fascinated 
her. He made no objection, for it mattered little 
to him where they went. 

They had to proceed slowly and often he had to 
help her from one wet stone to another by giving 
her his hand. Underneath the boulders ferns still 
lingered, kept green by the freshets of water. The 
misty air was sharp and fragrant. 

Under her directions they left the wet stones 
and turned a little way up the hill. And then she 
said, with an air of delightful intimacy : 

"Why do you stay, the place must be hateful ? 
And I don t think you are the kind of man to do 
it ]ust for — well, the advantage." 

i - , be >" he told her - “ I have had the 

kind of life that rubs off fastidiousness." 

" You came here, then, just like the others did 
—because you were tired and a little desperate. 
But you re not m the least like them, they were 
weary .broken, starveling dependents, and of 
course, the salary is high. ’ 

He did not speak, and she answered herself with 
an impatient decision. w,m 
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difficulties bv a bold wish, and if some power were 

to grant that wish He answered himself with 

a deep irony: “ Why, it would be very pleasant, 
but I must not be childish.” And yet, after all, 
how could he formulate his intricate desires into 
one definite wish ? 

“ Should I wish that 1 might know who it is 
that I think I see in the mirror ? Should I wish 
that she might become visible to me ? Should _I 
wish to know if Harriet Brodie . . he kept his 
thoughts on the name, for his companion was 
asking him insistently what he was musing on. 

" You look like a soldier now,” she said, gaz- 
ing at him from under level frowning brows, “ so 
tall and straight and stalwart. Not in the least 
like a scholar, yet you're well enough there too. 
I wonder,” she added, with a frankness that was 
not an impertinence, for it was softly expressed, 
" how a man like you came to be in this position 
where you have to endure a woman like me ?” 

” What compliment do you want in return for 
that?” he asked lightly, and they turned away 
from the gate without either of them having ex- 
pressed tire magic wish, and walking strongly, 
followed the road which became first a track turn- 
ing sharply away from the lake, and then as she 
had said, the bed of a spring, and loose stones 
large and small over which the clear water ran. 
They had to step carefully from one boulder to 
another. 

Clouds lowered about them, there were beads 
of moisture on her frieze habit, on his rough coat, 
and her hair hung damp. 

Mr. Darrell enjoyed the adventure ; it was long 
since he had felt equal with man or woman. He 
had no sense of inferioritv now to this brilliant 
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and highly-dowered creature, who in a way had 
his material fortunes in her power. His manner 
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sinking flame in a dim lamp when the oil is poured 
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" But, of course, the place is impossible. You 
must think us vulgar, fools ; you must despise us, 
I believe." 

" Wliat are you trying to make me say, Miss 
Brodie ? I am already fond of your brother and 
I think I have been of a little use to him. My work 
is light. I am very handsomely treated." 

" Oh, but it is no existence for a man of action." 

" Miss Brodie, I have some while ceased to be 
a man of action." 

” I don't like to hear you talk like that.” 

She seemed to identify herself with his interests, 
his dignity and pride, and he felt warm towards 
her because of that. She could so easily, in so 
many ways, have humiliated him. 

They reached the tarn, black, in a little pl&tcau 
within the hills. So still and dark was the small 
sheet of water that on this sunlit day it appeared 
like a slab of jet, and Henry Darrell thought of 
what Daniel Steele had said in his confused at- 
tempt at an explanation of Harriet Brodic's moods 
—-the old nurse had a jet brooch into which she 
gazed. 

It did not seem, even when the sun was high 
overhead and the sky clear, that there was any 
light reflected from these murky waters. 

Flora Brodie seated herself on a smooth ancient 
stone by the brink of the tarn. She pulled off her 
gloves nervously and clasped her line hands in 
her lap. Then she began to speak quickly : 

, " I felt so sad and disillusioned when you first 
came. I don’t know, I haven't been here very 
long, you see. I was travelling, and everything 
went wrong. But I won't worry you with that; 
it doesn't concern you at all." 

He stood apart while she continued to talk in 
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disgust, when she had come to the end of some 
emotional experience. He had met her when her 
life was for a while blank ; in brief, she needed a 
new lover. 

She stopped her rambling talk by saying 
directly : 

"You ought to be sorry for me." Then, as he 
did not answer this challenge, she proffered an- 
other, which did, indeed, startle him considerably. 
" Why are you interested in Harriet?" 

He felt that he had betrayed himself even by 
the pause in which he took' to gather his self- 
control. When his answer came it was harsh, 
and, he felt, stupid. 

“ What a strange thing to say. Miss Brodie.” , 

“ Oh, don't be formal,” she broke in, " do 
you suppose I haven't noticed? You’re very 
careful, but she, of course, is only a half-wit. 
That’s what makes it so strange — she understands 
nothing. She is not pretty either, so white and 
dull. Tell me, though, I am curious — why are 
you interested in her?" 

“ I am sorry for her," he replied sternly. 

"What else?" 

" I do not think that she is happy." 

" Do you go out of your way to be sorry for 
everyone whom you believe is not happy, Mr. 
Darrell ?" She mocked his precise tone. " I told 
you just now that I am not happy either." 

"You could help yourself," he answered 
brusquely. “ You could come and go as you wish, 
for you have money, position, beauty." 

" Ah, you think that?" 

" You know it. Your sister is, perhaps, 
beautiful, too, but I do not think there are many 
people who would tell her so." 
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" You are, then, sorry for her. And is it for' 
her sake that you wish to stay with us?" 

He turned on her with a sudden laugh that 
overwhelmed Flora Brodie's impertinence. 

" I wish to stay with you for my bread and 
butter, because I am lazy and idle and with you 
I have a comfortable, well-fed, well-paid place." 

'' Only because I will it so." 

“ What difference does that make?" 

She smiled, her face was dimpled like a child. 

** Oh, Henry, you stay because you love me 
and I love you." 

She spoke not with passion but with tenderness 
and affection. He turned and looked at her with 
sincere curiosity — her words might have been 
naked effrontery or a noble expression of a sin- 
cere pride. To gain time for himself he asked : 

" What is my punishment if I refuse to play 
this game with you ?" 

" You break the rules already," she replied. 
The clouds had thinned and dissolved above them 
and the rain-washed blue of the sky showed in a 
transient gleam. There was something grand and 
unearthly in the loneliness of the landscape, some- 
thing in the woman and the solitude and the 
moment that made Mr. Darrell feel that his 
defences were paltry and mean. 

" Although you are so silent, you understand 
me very well,' 1 ' said Miss Brodie. She leant from 
the boulder and dipped the tips of her fingers in 
the dark water of the tarn ; as he saw the bright 
drops slide down her hand he thought of the silver 
bracelet of water that he bad seen on her wrist 
when they had stood together in the evening of his 
arrival by the lead fountain. " What shall we 
do?" she asked. 
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" You are, then, sorry for her. And is it for 
her sake that you wish to stay with us?” 

He turned on her with a sudden laugh that 
overwhelmed Flora Brodie's impertinence. 

“ I wish to stay with you for my bread and 
butter, because I am lazy and idle and with you 
I have a comfortable, well-fed, well-paid place.” 

” Only because I will it so.” 

** What difference docs that make?” 

She smiled, her face was dimpled like a child. 

“ Oh, Henry, you stay because you love me 
and I love you.” 

She spoke not with passion but with tenderness 
and affection. He turned and looked at her with 
sincere curiosity — her words might have been 
naked effrontery or a noble expression of a sin- 
cere pride. To gain time for himself he asked : 

” What is my punishment if I refuse to play 
this game with you?” 

** You break the rules already,” she replied. 
The clouds had thinned and dissolved above them 
and the rain-washed blue of the sky showed in a 
transient gleam. There was something grand and 
unearthly in the loneliness of the landscape, some- 
thing in the woman and the solitude and the 
moment that made Mr. Danell feel that his 
defences were paltry and mean. 

" Although you are so silent, you understand 
me very well, said Miss Brodie. She leant from 
the boulder and dipped the tips of her fingers in 
the dark water of the tarn ; as he saw the bright 
drops slide down her hand he thought of the silver 
bracelet of water that he had seen on her wrist 
when they had stood together in the evening of his 
arrival by the lead fountain. " What shall we 
do?” she asked. 
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disgust, when she had come to the end of some 
emotional experience. He had met her when her 
life was for a while blank ; in brief, she needed a 
new lover. 

She stopped her rambling talk by saying 
directly : 

“ You ought to be sorry for me.” Then, as he 
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other, which did, indeed, startle him considerably. 
“ Why are you interested in Harriet?” 

He felt that he had betrayed himself even by 
the pause in which he took to gather his self- 
control. When his answer came it was harsh, 
and, he felt, stupid. 

” What a strange thing to say. Miss Brodie.” 

” Oh, don't be formal,” she broke in, " do 
you suppose I haven’t noticed? You’re very 
careful, but she, of course, is only a half-wit. 
That's what makes it so strange — she understands 
nothing. She is not pretty either, so white and 
dull. Tell me, though, I am curious — why are 
you interested in her ?” 

“Iam sorry for her,” he replied sternly. 

"What else?” 

“ I do not think that she is happy.” 

“ Do you go out of your way to be sorry for 
everyone whom you believe is not happy, Mr. 
Darrell?” She mocked his precise tone. “ I told 
you just now that I am not happy either.” 

“You could help yourself,” he answered 
brusquely. “ You could come and go as you wish, 
for you have money, position, beauty.” 

“ Ah, you think that?” 

“ You know it. Your sister is, perhaps, 
beautiful, too, but I do not think there are many 
people who would tell her so.” 
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" You are, then, sorry for her. And is it for 
her sake that you wish to stay with us ?" 

He turned on her with a sudden laugh that 
overwhelmed Flora Brodie’s impertinence. 

" I wish to stay with you for my bread and 
butter, because I am lazy and idle and with you 
1 have a comfortable, well-fed, well-paid place." 

" Only because I will it so." 

" What difference docs that make?" 

She smiled, her face was dimpled like a child. 

'* Oh, Henry, you stay because you love me 
and I love you." 

She spoke not with passion but with tenderness 
and affection. He turned and looked at her with 
sincere curiosity— her words might have been 
naked effrontery or a noble expression of a sin- 
cere pride. To gain time for himself he asked : 

" What is my punishment if I refuse to play 
this game with you?" 

" You break the rules already," she replied. 
The clouds had thinned and dissolved above them 
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“ Although you are so silent, you understand 
me very well/' said Miss Brodie. She leant from 
the boulder and dipped the tips of her fingers in 
the dark water of the tarn ; as he saw the bright 
drops slide down her hand he thought of the silver 
bracelet of water that he had seen on her wrist 
when they had stood together in the evening of his 
arrival by the lead fountain. " What shall we 
do?" she asked. 
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to placate her with flattery; yes, he must do that 
in order to remain in her father's establishment. 
His face darkened with impatience, he was not 
used to these situations — foolish, intricate, and 
leading nowhere. He had met women before who 
had shown a disposition to thus wreak on him 
their caprices, whims, and half-understood de- 
sires, but he had never yet been in a position 
where he was forced to endure them. He would 
not speak, and she stood there like a taskmaster 
waiting to see a slave set about his work again. 

" Arc you really,” she asked, " so poor that 
you could not afford to leave us, even if I tor- 
mented you and humiliated you?” 

He felt that she was goading him to the verge 
of a confession. She wanted hjm to say what he 
nearly had said—” I desire to stay, but not be- 
cause of my poverty "—and then she would bring 
the question round to Harriet and find out a truth 
that nc did not himself know to be a truth. So he 
answered hastily, defending himself with a cloud 
of words: 

” Yes, as poor as that. Did I not tell you ? I 
have failed in everything, and tins is my final 
refuge. I believe I satisfy your father and do my 
work well enough. It is even possible that if you 
go to him with complaints he will not listen. Per- 
haps you have not so much power as you think. 
Come, let us go home, as you say, it is becoming 
dark.” 

” There is a rainbow,” said Flora Brodie, as if 
she had not heard what he had said. 

He was startled, forgot her existence, and stared 
round at the enclosing mountains. He could see 
no rainbow, but there was a faint mist of colour 
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"You have made a promise to another,” she 
put in quickly. 

"Yes,” he said gratefully, " to another. One 
who is far away.” ' _ 

She took her hand from his and put it to her 
lips. 

" Am I to believe that?” she mused. 

They walked down from the tarn together, and 
without speaking again, reached the white stone 
shepherd's house where they had left the horses. 
Miss Brodie suggested that they should lead the 
animals until the road became smoother, and side 
by side, with their bridles in their hands, through 
the wet vapours, they came out by the Wishing 
Gate in the stone wall, and there she paused and 
put her bare, rain- wet hand on the scarred, worn 
wood which was defaced with so many initials 
and symbols. Her manner was constrained and 
her glance was fixed on the ground. 

" Are you, after all, going to have a wish. Miss 
Brodie ? I should have thought that by now you 
would have had a chance to test the truth of that 
old tale?” 

” No,” she said, *' I've never wished here be- 
fore, but I do so now.” She slipped the bridle 
reins up her arm and placed both hands on the 
gate. ” This woman, this lover of yours, is she 
your wife, someone whom you have met and 
deserted and mean to return to ?” 

” I think of her as my wife.” 

" Well, then,” said Miss Brodie quietly, ” my 
wish is that this creature, if she really exists and 
you have not invented her to torment me, is sub- 
ject to every evil.” 

He was startled by this unsuspected malice and 
cried out quickly: 
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where the receding sunbeams struck through the 
rain clouds on a distant mountain. 

“ You did not see it, but I did — there, in the 
distance,” but even as she pointed at the moun- 
tain the scudding vapours hid it. But the word 
had been enough to alter his mood. A rainbow — 
he thought of that which had been reflected in his 
mirror in the miserable room in the sordid London 
street. He had not seen that either, perhaps even 
the reflection had been a delusion, yet he was 
conscious of a tension, of a rapture, of a promise, 
as if some appointment which had been made be- 
yond all human calculations and knowledge would 
soon be kept, as if the “ veil'd delight ” might 
soon, and for ever, uncover the hidden face. 

This feeling made him indifferent and tolerant 
towards Flora Brodie. He held out his hand to 
her in a gesture that might have been one of 
friendship and kindness, or merely a courtesy to 
assist her over the unlevel ground. He looked at 
her and was surprised to see her face was wet with 
tears. 

" Remember,” he said, ” that we are none of 
us as miserable as we seem. To you I appear, no 
doubt, a wretched wastrel. ...” 

She said quickly: " No !” and her cold fingers 
clasped his hand firmly. " I saw you for what 
you are from the first, but I am nothing.” 

“ Well, it was quite natural for you, Miss 
Brodie, to think that you could make an amuse- 
ment of me, and there is no reason that I should 
not indulge your idle whim with some fantasy of 
pretended love, if . . 

She had spoken too quickly for his thoughts ; 
he did not know' how to conclude his speech. 
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your wife, someone whom you have met and 
deserted and mean to return to ?" 

" I think of her as my wife." 

" Well, then,” said Miss Brodie quietly, “ my 
wish is that this creature, if she really exists and 
you have not invented her to torment me, is sub- 
ject to every evil." 

He was startled by this unsuspected malice and 
cried out quickly: 
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" Don’t say that!” 

“ Oh, then there is somebody, and you do be- 
lieve in the Wishing Gate after all ! I never tried 
it before myself; there was never anything I 
wanted very much, but I want this now — may she 
pine and wither and die so that there will be 
nothing between you and me — nothing at all." 

There was a note of tears in her voice ; she spoke 
more absent-mindedly than if she knew what she 
said, and this gave an added touch of uneasiness 
to Henry Darrell’s dislike of the ugly little episode, 
for it seemed as if the wayward woman did not 
speak on an impulse of petty temper but with a 
deep, deliberate intention. 

She mounted quickly and he was' instantly in 
the saddle. 

" We shall get wet," he said harshly; " the 
rain is closing down on us.” 

As they rode away he looked back over his 
shoulder towards the Wishing Gate, but it was 
already hidden in the thick mists. 
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he night for the pleasure of being alone, away 
Tom all of them, with the two mirrors — the 
greenish-black speckled mirror above the mantel- 
piece and his own, always so cautiously hidden in 
the goatskin case. He liked the old, comfortable, 
lavish furniture ; he liked the bed with the white 
twill curtains with the fox-red acorns and harsh 
green oak leaves; he liked tire massive silver 
sticks into which they put the candles and the log 
fire they allowed him on the wide hearth. The 
thought of his own few books and toilet appoint- 
ments took on a new dignity in his specious 
surroundings. 

But all this, this air of comfort, stability, and 
luxury, was but a delusion, The place was not 
his: in a week’s time, nay, in a day’s time, he 
might have left it for ever. Yes, there was not a 
servant in the huge establishment who was not 
in a more stable position than he was, for the work 
he did was despised and he himself was not valued 
by anyone save Flora Brodie, and by her only 
as a butt for her wayward moods. 

He had done well with the boy, he knew that. 
The pupil liked, perhaps loved, him; he had 
opened his mind and given him pleasure. He even 
thought that there was a slight return of health 
into the wistful face, the spare figure. The child 
seemed to have more animation and interest in 
life than he had shown before the new tutor 
arrived. Bonthron had remarked on this, yes, 
and the Doctor had given a happier report. Why 
had they not thought of it before? 

As he leant back in his worn chair, his dark 
head against the broken gold and silver cords of 
the heraldic design , he thought with scorn : ‘ ' Why 
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did it not come to them before that all the boy 

needed was kindness and interest? 

Yet his service towards the boy had not been 
recognised, and Mr. Darrell knew that it would 
not be. Sir Thomas Brodie was not the man to 
say : "My son is fond of you, yon have been suc- 
cessful with him and you must stay." And though 
the chaplain and the librarian and the doctor were 
friendly enough and invited him to share their 
smokings and drinkings and card-playings, still 
Mr. Darrell was acutely aware that they would 
sacrifice nothing to be friends with him. But if he 
should in any way offend or become useless he 
might be turned away at a minute's notice for all 
the protests they would put in on his behalf. 

Harriet ! The name came suddenly on to his 
lips— -he had kept her out of his thoughts and 
speculations with such painful earnestness, and 
there suddenly was the name on his lips. How far 
bad he got in any knowledge of her ? Twice a day 
they sat together for lessons, and her silence 
seemed now less dull and clouded. She spoke 
more naturally, certainly she was more at ease in 
his presence. - But- she had admitted him to no 
friendship or confidence— why, indeed, should he 
have expected it ? 

Twice within the last few days she had received 
Daniel Steele ; he had seen them together, walking 
on the terrace, she so slight and small in her grey 
pelisse that she had seemed part of the twilight 
atmosphere as she had bidden her promised lover 
good-bye," and he robust and ruddy, earnestly 
kind, carefully tender in his look and speech. 

Mr. Darrel! had heard her refer to her marriage 
with Daniel Steele in the presence of the governess 
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and her sister. And the boy had mentioned it, too. 
Harriet was to be married at Christmas, when 
she was quite well again. There would be two 
festivals in one, and he, the boy, was to wear a 
sword for the first time. “ And I hope you’ll wear 
that I gave you, sir. . I never see you with it." 

Harry Brodie’s words came sharply into the 
man’s weary mind. He rose, went to the huge 
wardrobe and took out the sword, remembering 
how the boy had brought it to him in the middle 
of the night and how he had thought when he had 
opened the door on that figure in the white gown 
that it was a fantasmal creature. These recollec- 
tions and the sound of the rain, which was like 
an incantation on the window, brought his 
emotions to an almost intolerable, point. 

“ I ought not to disturb her, I ought not to 
think about her. It is all a delusion and an , in- 
vention. it is not she whom I thought I saw in the 
mirror; no, it is not she. And I might as well 
forget it, I might as well amuse myself with her 
sister. Yes,” he muttered with the sword in his 
hand, staring down at the crimson scabbard with 
the long gilt tassels, " why don’t I amuse myself 
with Flora Brodie ? She is only a silly little vixen 
and I can easily be her master after all." 

He thought of the bright young woman as she 
had stood at the Wishing Gate and his lip lifted. 
He could so easily play tire game to which she 
had invited him, yes, and perhaps win the stakes, 
too. At least he could get some advantage out of 
that play. He could so use her, so manoeuvre her 
that he need never return to the bleak poverty and 
the dull emptiness where he had been before. He 
could contrive that what she had begun as an 
amusement she should continue in all seriousness. 
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There was do need whatever for him to consider 
her or to pity her or to think of such foolish terms 
as chivalry or honour in connection with Flora 

^Therc were thoughts in his mind then^that he 


guessed, any of them ! No doubt they thought 
him, with his mean dothes, most of which were 
plain and some of which were threadbare, insig- 
nificant No doubt none of them saw in his lean 
dark face and spare figure anything to attract any 
woman. 

Henry Darrell flung the sword down on the bed. 
It was late in the night, he supposed— the clock 

' ned to him. 

er, twitched 
ling mirror, 
in his long 


When he had first entered the room he had 
placed his candles carefully, as if he were prepar- 
ing a ritual, behind the mirror, four of them 
grouped together. But he had forgotten to snug 
them and the flames, orange and long, ended in a 
trail of smoke. There was very little light in the 
mirror, but there seemed a trembling over the 
unequal surface as if a light wind disturbed a 
spread of water. He thought of the black tarn— 
bow carious that Flora Brodie at that moment 
should have pen a rainbow, or, whether she had 
or not, have spoken of a rainbow. What 
had been m her mind ? 
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having placed the candle directly at the side oi 

%™wasconscious that the rain had ceased, the 
silence in the room was undisturbed save by the 
occasional fall of an ember f rom the log that was 
consuming slowly on the wide hearth. Yes, he 
could hear as slight a sound as that— the tall ot 
an ember, even of an ash; so acute had become 
his senses and so fine his perception that he be- 
lieved he could have heard the sound oi melting 
foam on the shore or the flatter of a butterfly that 
rose and sank from poppy to poppy in the com. 

These two pictures obtruded into his drowsy, 
half-slumbering consciousness— the field of com. 
blue flowers, and poppies half-way up the dry 
yellowing grain, and overhead an azure blur. 
Then the seashore with the foam languidly break- 
ing on firm sands baked white and crystal- 
sparkling. The thin, almost transparent leaves of 
the poppies fell apart in the com, the stealthy 
foam was for ever dissolving. Suppose the inno- 
cent beauty that his fancy could bring as con- 
solation to his deeply perturbed mind ended in 
but an image of change and decay ? 

He sighed, opened his eyes, and looked again 
m the mirror. Nothing! 

But at that moment there was a tap on the door. 
He sprang to his feet, fully roused ; it was the boy 
agam it must be much the same hour as that at 
which he had come before. How odd that to-night 
he should have brought out the sword and laid it 
He put his hand over his heart and 
qUK i a 5 d hatd - He did not re- 
member havtng noticed that thump in his breast 

^ ” 0t .L even w ,^ n he had been l^g on the 
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signal to take his place in the danger. He said 
quietly: 

" Harry ! is it you? Come in." 

The knocking continued, and Mr. Darrell 
became aware that his voice must have been far 
too low. to penetrate the thick door. So, he re- 
membered, it had been on that other occasion — 
the boy had not heard him. “ Poor child ! it is a 
cold, even a frosty night, and he will be chilled. 
I will bring him to the fire and warm him." 

The knocking did not cease ; it seemed to rap 
out a little melody in tones almost sad. The man 
went slowly to the door and opened it wide and 
stood looking, all pretence at self-deception 
vanished, at the creature whom he had evoked. 

It was Harriet Brodie who stood there in the 
white gown in which he had seen her in her bed, 
with the little jacket of pale wool and the cap tied 
under her chin with saffron-coloured strings. The 
dull, overcast expression which disfigured her 
delicate features by day was gone ; she held her 
head high and smiled. 

“ You called me. See, I have come as quickly 
as I could." 

Her voice was a breath, a whisper ; he scarcely 
knew if he had heard it or if these were merely 
the words he had expected her to say, willed her 
to say, lying in his own brain. He leant against 
the lintel of the door without speaking, afraid of 
what he had done, but triumphant too. 

He did not know if she could see him or not — 
she looked straight ahead of her, yet with no 
ghastly stare but rather with a tender expectancy. 

” Do you know me?” he murmured. " And 
this room and where you are?” 
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She did not answer hut passed him with a move- 
ment so sudden and so incredible a lightness that 
he, drew his breath sharply, for he thought for a 
moment that she really was a disembodied spirit, 
there was something so ethereal about her deli- 
cacy, the quickness of her movements, that 
upultcd face, the long hands, the pale smooth hair 
that hung beneath the little cap with the crocus- 
coloured ribbons. She passed to the hearth, and 
he thought she was peering into the black tarnished 
mirror that hung almost in total darkness now, 
for his candles were grouped round that other glass 
on the table in the comer. 

He closed the door and went, he knew not how, 
to her side and took her hand and found it quite 
cold. She was still looking into the mirror and 
speaking. to herself like someone conning over a 
lesson. 

44 Sit down and warm yourself, dear." 

** You have been such a long time," she 
answered, still without looking at him. “ So this 
is where they hid the mirror. I never knew." 

" This is a dream," he whispered, trying to 
silence the clamouring conscience that spoilt thk 
moment for him. " Do you understand, a dream ! 
You will go back to bed and never think of it 
again.’* 

" She is asleep," he told himself harshly. " She 
is nervous, unsettled in her mind, unhappy, too. 
I expect she has done this before and no one has 
cared to tell me of it." And he thought with a 
. hideous sense of shame and a disdain of all the 
world. ' ' What if she should be missed and fol- 
lowed here ? What if her sister should come to 
know of this?” 

These worldly apprehensions had broken in 
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Harriet Brodie murmured to herself, passed her 
fingers up and down the curtain, and seemed, he 
thought, to be fumbling and searching for some- 
one. He watched her, dumb with passion, and 
forwent his moment. 

Alter a while she sighed again and turned to 
the door. He snatched up a candle and followed 
her, his strained senses noted how the candle flame 
blew out like a little banner and how atrid the 
smoke of it was in the nostrils.. But he need not 
have concerned himself to guide her ; as he peered 
down the corridor after her he saw her taking, 
straight and deliberate, the way to her room. How 
clearly he could recall traversing it with the boy 
the night he had brought him the sword, the first 
night he had passed in CrifTel Hall. 

He lost her for a second or so in the shadows, 
then observed her come out where a little night- 
lamp was set high in a niche in the wall. Then 
she had turned the comer and was gone. 

" Even now,” he thought in weary triumph, 
" I could call her back. Even now I could make 
her come to me and stay here as long as I wish.” 

But he mastered himself, went into his room 
and closed the door, put out all the candles, and 
in the dark discounted his supreme loss, his 
ridiculous failurc at the moment of success. He 
began to rail at himself for a fool and a coward. 

” Is not this something stronger than all their 
conventions, rigid moralities, and all their money 
and possessions? Why was I brought here, if not 
to meet her? How do I know that she has not 
seen ine in her mirror, as I, before God, saw her 
in mine?” 

He rose and, moving in the dark to the window. 
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upon and marred his joy. He had returned, 
shivering, from the warm world of his fancy. She 
seemed to feel the breaking of his mood — the 
lovely look of trust and pleasure trembled, 
vanished from her face. She sighed, drooped her 
head, and began nervously to interlace her fingers. 

How like a child she was in this attire, she 
looked no older than her brother, and so frail. . . . 
He almost exclaimed aloud in anguish as he 
thought by how slight a chance she remained on 
earth. The harsh wind, a sudden shock, too fierce 
a sun, some hazard of illness, and she would be 
gone for ever from him to rest with her mother in 
the monstrous brick tomb in the little wood where 
the dead leaves of the oak trees must even now 
be beaten down by transient gusts of rain on to 
the wet walls of the mausoleum. She sighed again, 
then he asked : 

“ What is hurting you, Harriet, what is troub- 
ling you, dear?” 

Then he wished that he had not attracted 
attention to himself. He was afraid that if she 
were to awake suddenly and realise where she was 
she would be frightened and still more alarmed 
by seeing him in poor, workaday clothes, with his 
fallen dark locks, his lean, sombre face and his 
gloomy eyes. And he turned away, ashamed. 

With that withdrawal of his presence the girl 
seemed lost. She moved in a fumbling way to- 
wards the bed and grasped hold of the fold of the 
soft curtains, and he looked at her shyly over his 
shoulder. He remembered how the boy had stood 
there, and he thought, half insanely: ” If I were 
to go up to her now and take her in my aims and 
kiss her she would awake and know me, and we 
should be united for ever.” 
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Harriet Brodie murmured to herself, passed her 
fingers up and down the curtain, and seemed, he 
thought, to be fumbling and searching for some- 
one. He watched her, dumb with passion, and 
forwent his moment. 

After a while she sighed again and turned to 
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His soul was weary in his trembling body, he 
wanted to flee, he wanted to sleep — nothing but 
that, sleep — and oblivion. But before this dark 
comfort came there was a resolve to make. He 
must put aside his wild fancies, his perhaps un- 
holy powers, he must leave her undisturbed to 
fulfil her human destiny. Perhaps he ought to go 
away — what did it matter that he had nowhere to 
go ? He could pick up a living somewhere as he 
had done before. But he shirked this issue, 
became evasive with himself. 

** I ought to stay till she is safe and happy. I 
will keep myself carefully in the background, she 
will scarcely know of my existence. Why, when 
I give her those lessons I might npt be there for 
all she is aware of me. I must use every endeavour 
to see that she is married to Daniel Steele.” 

On this stem thought his mind relaxed. He 
found his way to the old chair with the worn 
armorial bcanngs on the back, and presently he 
slept. 

When he woke, his haggard eyes went at once 
to the mirror on the table in the comer. He rose 
and stared into it. It reflected a comer of the bed 
hangings, with the fox-red acorns, the harsh 
green oak leaves, the smooth coverlet, a comer of 
the undisturbed pillow, and himself with his 
drawn and dark face, and nothing else. 

” I said that I'd smash it, break it into a 
hundred pieces.” 

He looked at the hearth, over which the grey 
ash was lightly spread, but he made no move- 
ment to destroy the mirror. Instead, with great 
tenderness, he put it into the worn goatskin case, 
then laid it in the bottom drawer of the bureau, 
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threw it open to the wind which gushed cool out 
of the night. A slight rain was falling again ; ho 
believed he could smell gorse and heather and wet 
bracken. The darkness was oppressive ; again he 
thought of cloths drawn over the heavens. 

How beautiful she was 1 and none save himself 
knew that. He thought of shells, faintly the colour 
of pearls, of golden flowers. 

" Air, well !" he closed his eyes and deliberately 
broke his dream. His heart shrank hard and cold 
with a pain that was physical. " It was a lovely 
thing to have seen," he said deliberately to him- 
self, " but it is over and it must not be seen again. 
In the morning, as soon as it is light. I'll break 
the mirror. Yes, smash it on the hearth. There 
won't be so very much of it when it's in strands, 
and I’ll send it away with some of the tom papers 
and rubbish when the maid clears the room.. I 
dare say some giggling servant will say something ' 

about seven years' misfortune ” he checked 

himself abruptly. “ I am thinking nonsense, I 
must leave her alone, I must not in any way dis- 
turb her." 

Yet underneath the reasoning that he strove to 
make so cool and sane was the triumphant sense 
of his power. He could, when he wished, summon 
her ; he could, when he liked, call her to him, and 
she would obey. 

Had he not known it from the first moment that 
he had seen her? Was it not because of the power 
that he had over her that she had sat down on tire 
terrace steps, shaking her head gently to and fro, 
refusing to marry the good, kind fellow of whom 
she was fond? Fond? Yes. But his feelings 
went beyond fondness or affection or tenderness. 
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CHAPTER XV 


H E feared that the next morning she would 
not appear at her lessons but that there 
would be instead the not-infrequent excuse 
that she was ill and would keep her chamber. But 
to his deep joy she came ready to the appointed 
time, hand-in-hand with her brother. They were 
playing with a little dog whose lead, a blue rib- 
bon, was fastened to her sash, and they were 
laughing at the animal's gambols. And, with a 
thankful relief, the tutor observed that she seemed 
more light and gay than he had ever known her. 
“ Perhaps, too. she remembers something and is 
pleased with it," he thought. 

He kept himself carefully to the lessons, that 
Tending in poetry which brother and sister shared 
and which he contrived, somehow, to make enter- 
taining. As he sat between them with the book 
in his hand he hardly looked at the girl at all ; it 
was the boy to whom he spoke. So far did he 
carry his reticence that once or twice, to his dis- 
may, he found himself saying: " Harry, tell your 
sister this," or “ Harry, explain that to your 
sister," but neither of them seemed to notice the 
strangeness of this. 

He told himself: " It will be easier to-morrow, 
when I have forgotten a little, then I shall be able 
to look at her, to speak to her naturally. It is 
dear that she remembers enough to make her 
happier, but not enough to recall that it was I." 
Flora Brodie interrupted the lessons. She wore 
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swung round the constellations, the ogres, and the 
comets painted on the shiny yellow varnished 
paper, under her small hand ? ... 

Well, Harriet," said Flora impatiently, 
" why don’t you say whether you will go or not? 
How long do you think that Daniel is to wait your 
pleasure?" 

The tutor was silent, putting away his books. 
Looking down on the table he could see the girl’s 
fingers resting on the sheet of paper on which she 
had been writing. Her sleeves were very long and 
little frills of cambric came round her knuckles. 
He was thinking of those chill fingers last night 
which had lightly and for such a transient second 
rested in his own. He expected her to go withont 
a word, her obedience to her sister was usually 
docile and silent, but instead she spoke directly 
to him. 

" Shall I go?” she asked. 

He did not dare to answer nor to look at her. 
and Flora came in swiftly with: 

“ Of course you may go; there is no need to 
ask Mr. Darrell. I have told you to go. Why do 
you hesitate and make such a pother, you stupid 
girl?” 

Harriet took no notice of this. She repeated 
insistently: 

“ Shall I go? Do you want me to ride with 
Daniel ?” She ignored the others, her brother and 
her half-sister, as if they were not in the room, and 
spoke to the tutor clearly and directly as if 
actions depended entirely upon his will. So 
answered her, in a low tone and still without bor- 
ing up from his book, which, howev<~ ™ 
longer saw. 
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a gown with a great quantity of silver braid on it, 
and went to the great fire on the wide hearth SO' 
that reflections glittered up and down on her 
loops and flounces. 

“ Daniel is here, Harriet,” she said, " and I 
think you should stop those foolish lessons and 
go down to him. I think he wants you to go 
riding, it is quite fine and agreeable after all that 
rain last night.” 

The tutor shaded his face with his hand and 
held his glance on tire book before him. The rain 
last night ! — he seemed to hear the beat of it on 
the window again in his ears, to feel again the wet 
wind gushing in through the open window when 
he had stood in the dark after she had gone. 

"You seem in very high spirits this morning, 
Harriet,” added Flora. “ I hope this is really the 
end of your moods and tantrums. It isn’t at all 
fair on Daniel the way you've been behaving.” 

" May we not finish the lesson?” asked the 
boy. " I don't work so well when Harriet isn’t 
here," and he ventured, with a half-timid de- 
fiance, " I do wish, Flora, yon wouldn't always 
come interrupting the lessons. You’ve got your 
own hours to read with Mr. Darrell.” 

Flora laughed, flashing, amused. 

" What do you say, sir?” she asked the tutor. 

" Do I interrupt?” 

He closed the book without looking up. 

“ No, indeed, for it is over now.” 

Harry, with a pout, swung the celestial globe 
in its heavy wooden frame. Mr. Darrell, looking 
sideways at him, was reminded of Harriet's ges- 
ture. It was almost the first lesson he had given 
her, was it not, when she had turned aside and so 
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" Yes, I think you should go. I will see you 
this afternoon.” 

At that she turned swiftly and left the room. He 
looked up then and saw her passing out of the 
door as last night he had seen her turning round 
the bend of the corridor underneath the night- 
lamp in the niche. 

“ Why did she ask you that?” demanded 
Flora. ” Permission? From you? And you 
gave it as if it were quite natural.” ' 

" I am your sister's tutor. Miss Brodie, and I 
suppose it was natural that she should ask my 
leave.” 

” But I never heard her do it before. She is 
changed to-day, too, and so are you — something 
is altered about both of you.” 

She swung out her great skirts, glittering all 
their braid before the fire, and then caught them 
up. There was something absurd in this ostenta- 
tious dress, in tire country, and in the morning; 
she was at her worst — vulgar and noisy. Her 
very brilliancy of colouring and glance was garish. 

" Why do you smile?” she demanded, coming 
to the table and staring at the tutor with her 
restless, roving eyes. 

” Did I smile ? I suppose it was bccause-I was 
thinking it strange that you should take enough 
interest in me to notice if I were changed or no.” 

" Harriet is to be married at Christmas,” she 
said. “ Won’t you miss your docile pupil ?” 

“ I will stay and look after your brother until 
he goes to school if your father wishes it. Miss 
Brodie.” 

“ Oh, yes,” cried Harry, “Mr. Darrell must 
stay. You wouldn’t interfere with that, would 
you, Flora?” 
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Miss Brodie put her hand to her forehead and 
impatiently pushed up her heavy, rich curls. 

" I don't know what I nhght do, or what I 
might interfere with. Why 'don't you go nding 
with Harriet? I’m sure Darnel would be glad to 
have you?" _ . „ 

" Ves, I’ll go, if Mr. Darrell may come, too. 

" Mr. Darrell is his own master," sneered 
Flora. " Surely you know that." 

" Go downstairs and speak to Mr. Steele for 
me," said the tutor quietly, " he will be pleased 
to see you, Harry. And tell him that your sister 
is coming and it won't be long before she is ready. 
And perhaps I shall join you presently " 

As the child ran out of the room, Miss Brodie 
said imperiously : 

"You take the airs of a master here ; you seem 
very sure of yourself. Or is it," she added on a 
provoking note, " merely that you think you are 
sure of me ? In either case I assure you you are 
mistaken." 

He could scarcely keep back the words " I was 
not thinking of you at all, nor of myself," but 
could achieve no more than some mechanical re- 
sponse to her wilfulness. He turned to leave, but 
she was before him ; he endeavoured to evade her, 
but she was in his arms, her hands were on the 
lapels of his coat and she cried with a passion 
half-womanly, half-childish : 

" Don't be foolish." her voice was low and 
husky. " We waste time, you must understand 
You’re tormenting me, aren't you, just for the 
sake of it?" 

She was swcct-savoured, so suddenly m his 
arms, and he had been long lonely ; a glossy tress 
of her brown hair touched his cheek as he moved 
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bosom heave against bis breast. “ You don t wear 
a sword/' she said, drooping her cheek on his 
shoulder, " I must get you one. Wilt you accept 
that from me — a present to make up for my rude- 
ness when I first saw you and sneered at you 
because you had no weapon? That was only to 
attract your attention, of course, you understand 
that?" 

" 1 have a sword, Miss Brodie, but I keep rt 
upstairs. It would be foolish for me to wear it in 
my position. Now, what do you want me to do ?" 

" You asked me that before," she said with 
some impatience, and with some distress too, he 
thought. " Haven't yon found out the answer 
yet? ft 

She moved swiftly away from him and began 
pacing up and down the room, her features 
slightly distorted. He thought: " If she is in 
earnest, what shall I do ?" The sound of her quick 
pacing disturbed him, as did the swish of her stiff 
silk dress, the gleam of all that silver on the bor- 
ders of the flounce. A wintry sunshine was falling 
through the high window and the beams of this 
mingled with the flickering glow of the flames on 
her swiftly moving figure. 

** If you are to stay in this house," she cried, 
" you must be at least civil to me." 

It was like a threat, and so he took it. He tried 
immediately to come to terms with himself. Sup- 
posing she did send him away, what then ? Had 
be not decided last night that it was about the best 
that could happen ? He would be free then from 
all conflict, all temptations. It was a mere excuse 
to tell himself that he ought to remain there until 
Harriet was safely married. She did not need 
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her head on his shoulder. He had not thought 
she was so tall. 

" Oh, Miss Brodie, this is a silly sport!" 

He tried to treat her like a froward child, but 
she was heavy in his arms and would not move. 

" Do you want me to be like Harriet and ask 
permission for everything I do? Well, I will, if 
you wish. Does not that please you ? Am I not 
to have any compliment for that? Will you not 
at least tell me that I am graceful and pretty and 
very agreeable when I am in love?" 

“ It is no matter to me, Miss Brodie, whether 
you are agreeable or not." 

He laughed in spite of himself, there was some- 
thing engaging about her reckless candour, about 
her shameless assumption of dove-like innocence, 
in the cooing, caressing voice with which she ad- 
dressed him, the poor tutor, who had heard her 
hard metallic tones when she addressed those 
whom she disliked. 

He bent to kiss her and have done with it, but 
she held him close as if much in earnest, tangling 
the dark hair on the nape of his neck in her 
insistent fingers. 

" I love you, Henry, and you love me." She 
repeated the words she had used on the edge of 
the lonely tarn. " I think you have behaved very 
well, too, and I should like to thank you for that.” 

" How otherwise could I have behaved, you 
foolish creature?'' 

" Well, you might have boasted or let people 
see there was something between us. Harry is 
very sharp like the half-witted often are." 

" Pray, don't call your brother that " 

“ Ah, that is one of the things I must not do, 
one of your first commands, is it?" He felt her 
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aim, what use was his protection to her? The 
boy, too, would forget. 

Yet he knew, even as thus carefully reasoned 
with himself, that he had not the courage to go. 
Aloud he muttered : 

“You must turn me out if you will ; you have 
the power, I suppose." 

“ Ah, yes, I have the power," she sneered, 
“ and you are too much a man of honour to go to 
my father and tell him the truth. Besides," she 
added superbly, “ it would make no difference if 
you did. He would not blame me ; he knows that 
I am not ashamed of my fancies." 

She came quickly up to him again and held her 
brilliant face near his haggard cheek. 

“ I wonder if you are the man for whom I have 
been waiting ? I wonder if I am truly in love with 
you? And should one care ? You please me.” ’ 

“ You speak like a queen to her subject, Hiss 
Brodie, and I suppose that is not an ill picture of 
our respective positions.” 

She looked at him with her eyes half-closed and 
her lips drawn to a thin line. 

“ Kiss me, Harry," she demanded. 

He obeyed her, not totally unmoved, yet his 
whole spirit was with Harriet — Harriet, who 
would be downstairs now in her grey riding-habit, 
with the green plume in her broad-leaved hat, 
talking to her betrothed lover, her future husband 
who would soon have all of her. He kissed Flora 
again — it mattered so little what he did . . . as if 
all the heavy pompous walls were transparent, he 
saw Harriet, light as thistledown on her bay mare, 
riding away beside her lover. Flora said sulkily : 

“ You’re thinking of another woman all the 
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time,” as she flung away. " Take care if it's 
Harriet.” 

He was deeply concerned, for not only was it 
odiously painful to him to have his secrets thus 
deftly touched upon, but he believed that this fan- 
tastic, passionate, and unscrupulous creature was 
perilous. 


L 
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him, what use was his protection to her? The 
boy, too, would forget. 

Yet he knew, even as thus carefully reasoned 
with himself, that he had not the courage to go. 
Aloud he muttered : 

“You must turn me out if you will ; you have 
the power, I suppose." 

“ Ah, yes, I have the power,” she sneered, 
“ and you are too much a man of honour to go to 
my father and tell him the truth. Besides," she 
added superbly, “ it would make no difference if 
you did. He would not blame me ; he knows that 
I am not ashamed of my fancies." 

She came quickly up to him again and held her 
brilliant face near his haggard cheek. 

“ I wonder if you are the man for whom I have 
been waiting ? I wonder if I am truly in love with 
you? And should one care ? You please me . ” 

“ You speak like a queen to her subject, Miss 
Brodie, and I suppose that is not an ill picture of 
our respective positions." 

She looked at him with her eyes half-closed and 
her lips drawn to a thin line. 

“ Kiss me, Harry," she demanded. 

He obeyed her, not totally unmoved, yet his 
whole spirit was with Harriet — Harriet, who 
would be downstairs now in her grey riding-habit, 
with the green plume in her broad-leaved hat, 
talking to her betrothed lover, her future husband 
who would soon have all of her. He kissed Flora 
again — it mattered so little what he did ... as if 
all the heavy pompous walls were transparent, he 
saw Harriet, light as thistledown on her bay mare, 
riding away beside her lover. Flora said sulkily : 

“ You’re thinking of another woman all the 
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time," as she flung away. " Take care if it’s 
Harriet." 

He was deeply concerned, for not only was it 
odiously painful to him to have his secrets thus 
deftly touched upon, but he believed that this fan- 
tastic, passionate, and unscrupulous creature was 
perilous. 
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hand on it. That was his one treasnre, bis one 
symbol of power. 

His only comfort and anodoyne was the com- 
pany of the boy. He avoided Harriet ; he put her 
oat of his mind and tried to put her out of his soul 
so that she seemed to recede into that remote world 
from which he had once, with such cruel daring, 
summoned her. She came more seldom to the 
lessons, but he made no protest. Madame 
Duchine told him that she had thrown off the long 
languors of her strange and wasting illness and 
she was restored to health and spirits and even 
looking forward with some childish pleasure to 
her marriage at Christmas. 

With such cheap and commonplace phrases 
they seemed to fence him from her, but he made 
no protest. He had promised not to vex her, he 
who had nothing to give beyond what ho had 
already given. How could he undertake to make 
her happy, even for half an hour? With the other 
man she might endure an almost unblemished 
felicity. 

He avoided now his chamber in the evenings ; 
there were no more vigils for him, listening to the 
rain or the wind, shifting the candles here and 
there, glancing into the mirror. Even that blotched 
glass above the chimney-piece was forbidden to 
him; every’ day, as soon as the servants had 
finished with his room, he covered it up with an 
old, faded red scarf that he had worn at the wars. 
He did not wish to see the reflection of his own 
face in that room, nay, nor anywhere. 

The evenings he sjient in company with the 
chaplain, or the librarian, or the doctor, listening 
to their ribald gossip and their stale talk, or played 
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hand on it. That was his one treasure, his one 
symbol of power. 

His only comfort and anodoyne was the com- 
pany of the boy. He avoided Harriet ; he put her 
out of his mind and tried to put her out of his soul 
so that she seemed to recede into that remote world 
from which he had once, with such cruel daring, 
summoned her. She came more seldom to the 
lessons, but he made no protest. Madame 
Duch6nc told him that she had thrown off the long 
languors of her strange and wasting illness and 
she was restored to health and spirits and even 
looking forward with some childish pleasure to 
her marriage at Christmas. 

With such cheap and commonplace phrases 
they seemed to fence him from her, but he made 
no protest. He had promised not to vex her, he 
who had nothing to give beyond what he had 
already given. How could he undertake to make 
her happy, even for half an hour? With the other 
man she might endure an almost unblemished 
felicity. 
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there, glancing into the mirror. Even that blotched 
glass above the chimncy-piccc was forbidden to 
him*, every day, as soon as the servants had 
finished with his room, he covered it up with an 
old, faded red scarf that he had worn at the wars. 
He did not wish to see the reflection of his own 
face in that room, nay, nor anywhere. 

The evenings he spent in company with the 
chaplain, or the librarian, or the doctor, listening 
to their ribald gossip and their stale talk, or played 
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“ It seems a pity, it seems a waste, sir. And 
Master Harry so improved in health, they talk of 
sending him to Eton College. What will yon do 
then?*” 

Such comments as these would make him re- 
member that their posts were secure and his was 
not. What would he do — not when Harry went 
to school but when she was married at Christmas? 
Perhaps they would let him remain with the boy 
for a while at least. Would he want to do that, 
to be near her, sometimes, perhaps, visit her in 
her own home, perhaps sometimes to meet her 
riding across the uplands. And when his thoughts 
came to this point a sense of shuddering horror, 
almost of physical nausea, would possess him. I( 
she married — {when she married, there must be 
no doubt about it)— and went away, would he still 
possess that power over her, even when she was 
another man s wife ? He knew he would not have 
the courage to smash the mirror. 

The rain-clouds lifted after long, dull days of 
vaporous grey, and brother and sister went riding 
almost every morning with Daniel Steele, ana 
almost every evening he came over to the Hall 
and sat in that parlour with the starry chandelier 
where Henry' Darrell had had his first meal with 
her. Yes, while the tutor was with the other de- 
pendents of the wasteful establishment, pretend- 
ing to amuse himself with the card games, pre- 
tending to listen to the stupid talk. Daniel Steele 
was with her in the tall, pale parlour, so warmly 
lit by the glow of the large fire, holding her silks 
for her, perhaps, while she sat with embroidery 
frame, trying to make himself agreeable to 
Madame Duchfcne, amusing the boy. What did 
they talk of? the young man wondered, and what 
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with them for small stakes with their packs of 
greasy cards, sitting with them in the room with 
the coarse lamplight and thick tobacco smoke. He 
joined in their chaff, their jokes, their complain- 
ings and protests against , the fate that had sent 
them to this dull place and against the lethargy 
that did not permit them to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere. 

They did not find him bad company. He, too, 
had shrewd comments to make of Sir Thomas 
Brodie and the household that were not without 
a bitterness that pleased the mean creatures 
to whom he spoke. He was glad that they were 
gross and lewd and hypocrites; their heavy 
materialism was like a firm barrier between him 
and what was forbidden. 

Yet sometimes even this would not suffice. He 
would sit back in his chair while they were dealing 
the cards, with his chin sunk on his breast, and 
find himself saying in his soul : “ Yes, I am here, 
waiting. How much longer can this go on, love? 
We’re both here, are we not?” And then, when 
one of his companions spoke to him, he would 
start and say " Yes?” but not in answer to that 
speaker. 

Sometimes his moods were too strong for him 
to control, he could not rouse himself to join in the 
play or the talk or the drinking and smoking, and 
they would tell him roundly that they thought 
him “ a queerish fellow,” and one, no doubt, who 
had done wild things in his time. He had been to 
the war, had he not, and bear-led a young lord 
round Europe ? He must have been hard put to 
it before he’d come to a place like Criffel Hall. 
And Mr. Bonthron, who was always good- 
humoured, would say: 
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“ It seems a pity, it seems a waste, sir. And 
Master Harry so improved in health, they talk of 
sending him to Eton College. What will yon do 
then?*” 

Such comments as these would make him re- 
member that their posts were secure and his was 
rot. What would he do — not wh<»« u * 


.. would he want to do that, 

to be near her, sometimes, perhaps, visit her in 
her own home, perhaps sometimes to meet her 
riding across the uplands. And when his thoughts 
came to this point a sense of shuddering horror, 
almost of physical nausea, would possess him. U 
she married — [when she married, there must be 
no doubt about it)— and went away, would he still 
possess that power over her, even when she was 
another man s wife ? He knew he would not have 
the courage to smash the mirror. 

The rain-clouds lifted after long, dull days of 
vaporous grey, and brother and sister went riding 
almost every morning with Daniel Steele, ana 
almost every evening he came over to the Hall 
and sat in that parlour with the stony chandelier 
where Henry' Darrell had had his first meal with 
her. Yes, while the tutor was with the other de- 
pendents of the wasteful establishment, pietend- 
mg to amuse himself with the card games, pre- 
tending to listen to the stupid talk, Daniel Steele 
was with her in the tall, pale parlour, so warmly 
lit by the glow of the large fire, holding her silks 
for her, perhaps, while she sat with embroidery 
frame, trying to make himself agreeable to 
Madame Duchfcne, amusing the boy What did 
they talk of? the young man wondered, and what 
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these requests on her lips, she would give him a 
glance which told she was hoarding all up in her 
heart. , 

He knew what he ought to have done. He ought 
to have told her that she was free, that it was no 
business of his how she spent her time, for he was 
scarcely even now the pretence of a master. The 
lessons were over, they bad always been a farce, 
something to distract her when she was ill. Bat 
now she was well and going to be married at 
Christmas and there would be a great fetryaL 
Yes, he ought to have told her that, bat he cid 
nothing of the kind. He accepted her submission 
gravely and he always inclined his head and 
looked straight into her eyes, so crystal bright 
and gave his permission as if she were his, err ars 
and humble to do his bidding. And was she set 
his, his love and his life? 

Once it chanced that he met her write Duadri 
Steele, walking up and down the terrace in rice 
last light of the brief winter afternoon. *-~ g 
seemed to be quite happy with her brer, cn whose 
arm she was leaning, but Mr. Darrel trio zrite - — 
she looked so slight and y--,* ~ 

unnatural, even horrible, to think cf — - 

ing marriage. He had turned aside when: he sr^ 
the couple approaching, hopina that ±e-r vurir 
not speak to him, but Harriet had ciserr^ - 
and asked at once : 

. " May I stay out here a iride : z 

really cold yet” 

Thou gh he knew what he c*vr-v 
he replied was : 

*' No. But you should hav 7*^ - — — ^ 
with fur. I will get it 5^" ' ‘ 
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these requests on her lips, she would give him a 
glance which told she was hoarding ail up in tier 
heart. , , r ,, 

He knew what he ought to have done. He ought 
to have told her that she was tree, that it was no 
business of his how she spent her time, for he was 
scarcely even now the pretence of a master. The 
lessons were over, they had always been a farce, 
something to distract her when she was ill. But 
now she was well and going to be married at 
Christmas and there would be a great festival. 
Yes, he ought to have told her that, but he cld 
nothing of the kind. He accepted her sutndsricn 
gravely and he always inclined his bead and 
looked straight into her eyes, so crystal fcrigui, 
and gave his permission as if she were his, amrirns 
and humble to do his bidding. And was she set 
Ins, his love and his life ? 

Once it chanced that he met her wrm Durda 
Steele, walking up and down the terrace sz 
last light of the brief winter afternoon, tec* 
seemed to be quite happy with herlover, err s-u cs? 
arm she was leaning, but Mr. DarreZ "c urb ~~ — 
she looked so slight and r.hf!dT ; v» that ~ 
unnatural, even horrible, to think c: her arprtrb:- 
ing marriage. He had turned arid? r z?u h? mw 
the couple approaching, hopiua cat vtz.z 
not speak to him, but Harriet had ebserred bur 
and asked at once : 

" May I stay out here a Ihd? iucr’sr : Zr s u— 
really cold yeti' ’ 

Though he knew what he shsuld — • >rr sdar 
he replied was: 

** No. But you should hav» w~rr 
with fur. 1 will get it for ycr." ’ * 
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“ Does that trouble you?” and she had passed 
her hand over her forehead with a look of distress. 

Miss Flora had followed her, she had been in 
the room almost immediately, and the moment 
had passed. Bat it had broken down the young 
roan s hard-won control. 

That night w hen he was in his chamber he again 
took the key from his pocket, unlocked the drawer 
in the bureau, fetched the mirror from the goat- 
skin case. 
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" Does that trouble you?” and she had passed 
her hand over her forehead with a look of distress. 

Miss Flora had followed her, she had been in 
the room almost immediately, and the moment 
had passed. But it had broken down the young 
man s hard-won control. 

That night when he was in his chamber he again 
took the key from his pocket, unlocked the drawer 
in the bureau, fetched the mirror from the goat- 
skin case. 



CHAPTER XVII 


T TTE had manj' props with which , to support 
; — (j himself in what he was doing, many 
.1 A specious consolations to uphold him. 

" This is the last time, dear, only to make sure, 
to say good-bye/’ 

And he wondered how often that excuse had 
been given for a reckless and desperate action — 
To say “ good-bye ” in a worldly sense — they 
had scarcely met. If there were any other way 
of seeing her he would not do it, but there was 
none. Besides, she did not know him in the 
common light of day with ordinary people about 
— he remembered that she had not known him 
even so when he had summoned her to his 
chamber. But to-night she might. 

He stared into tire mirror and persuaded him- 
self that there was a faint ripple of light on tire 
undulating surface. He had decided as to the 
future ; he would remain here during the winter, 
but when the spring came — not the northern 
spring, but the southern spring — and that wotilc 
be early in tire year, he would persuade Si 
Thomas Brodie to allow him to take the bo: 
abroad. 

He would go to Rome. Strange that he coul 
remember now nothing of Rome save the larg 
lilies that grew there that made all the other lilii 
insignificant in comparison. Yes, he would tal 
the boy there, he would be his constant cor 
nanion, he would never let him out of his sigl 

1 66 
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<o that when he looked at him he would remem- 
ber his aster. She would write to the boy and pis 
boy would write to her and that would be a Imk 
between them. . 

" Oh, is this love/’ he sghed to himself, or 
something more r" 

He supplicated her, sitting taut with clasped 
hands, staring into the mirror. There was noth- 
ing, no tap on the door. And then he sprang up, 
remembering that at ah costs he must prevent that 
He was sane again — it racst not happen. 

He took up the little lamp be had asked to be 
given him, for the candlelight had begun to tor- 
ment him, and went to the door, walking steadily, 
forcing himself to look out. If by some wild and 
lovely chance she were coming he would see that 
she returned at once. He feared, he hoped — he 
could not name the mingled emotion that tore 
hhn~that she might be coming. He had fore- 
borne her so long and he had pleaded so hard. 

V/ith cnccnsdous caution he turned the handle 
slowly, # entered the corridor, acd, holding his 
lamp high, looked down it And there she was, 
standing in that other light of the nightlamp in the 
niche in the wall. She must have been waiting 
for him, perhaps every night she had been waiting 
for him. 5he had not taken off the dress which he 
had seen her wear that evening. 

She had been seated then, waiting for him, per- 
haps every night like that, and when he had ceased 
to summon her. had broken the spell, or charm, 
or whatever it might be, by going to the door ; she 
had paused, lost, like one who in the dark sud- 
denly misses a guide, a familiar hand, a dear 
voice. 

Her eyes were open and her lips parted; he 
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T "FE had many props with which to support 
; — \i himself in what he was doing, many 
.1 A specious consolations to uphold him. 

" This is the last time, dear, only to make sure, 
to say good-bye.” 

And he wondered how often that excuse had 
been given for a reckless and desperate action — 
To say “ good-bye ” in a worldly sense — they 
had scarcely met. If there were any other way 
of seeing her he would not do it, but there was 
none. Besides, she did not know him in the 
common light of day with ordinary people about 
— he remembered that she had not known him 
even so when he had summoned her to his 
chamber. But to-night she might. 

He stared into the mirror and persuaded him- 
self that there was a faint ripple of light on the 
undulating surface. He had decided as to the 
future ; he would remain here during the winter, 
but when the spring came — not the northern 
spring, but tire southern spring — and that would 
be early in tire year, he would persuade Sir 
Thomas Brodie to allow him to take the boy 
abroad. 

He would go to Rome. Strange that he could 
remember now nothing of Rome save the large 
lilies that grew there that made all the other lilies 
insignificant in comparison. Yes, he would take 
the boy there, he would be_ his constant com- 
panion, he would never let him out of his sight. 
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so that when be looked at him he would remem- 
ber his sister. She « odd write to the boy and the 
boy would write to her and that would be a hnk 
between them. , . 

" Oh. is this love.*' he sghed to himself, or 
something mere?" 

He supplicated her, sitting tact with clasped 
han ds, staring into the mirror. There was noth- 
ing, no tap on the door. And then he sprang up, 
remembering that at all costs he must prevent that 
He was sane again— it must not happen. 

He look up the little lamp he had asked to be 
given him. for the candlelight had begun to tor- 
-..4 ♦*-- ,« , ■ . y. , 


she returned at once. He feared, he hoped — be 
could not name the mingled emotion that tore 
him— that she night be coming. He h2d fore- 
borne her so long and he had pleaded so hard. 

With unconscious caution he turned the handle 
slowly,, entered the corridor, acd, holding his 
lamp high, looked down it And there she was, 
standing in that other light of the nighdamp in the 
niche in the wall. She must have been waiting 
for him, perhaps every night she had been uniting 
for him. She had not taken off the dress which he 
had seen her wear that evening. 

She had been seated then, waiting for him, per- 
haps every night like that, and when he had ceased 
to summon her. had broken the spell, or charm, 
or whatever it might be, by going to the door , she 
had paused, lost, like one who in the dark sud- 
denly misses a guide, a familiar hand, a dear 
voice. 

Her eyes were open and her lips parted ; he 
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could sec that though she was some paces away 
from him, and a profundity of grief clouded her 
childish features. 

“ Harriet,” he said, " you must go back.” 

He had said these words in so low a whisper 
that he was certain she could not hear ; he would 
go up to her, turn her round, perhaps lead her 
to her own chamber. 

As he moved another figure came round the 
corner. It was Flora, with a scarf of bright taffeta 
round her shoulders. She took her sister instantly 
by the hand. 

"Don’t!” he cried out sharply, forgetting 
everything, even the shock of the discovery in his 
fear for Harriet, " You mustn’t wake her sud- 
denly. Take care.” 

Flora came towards him, drawing the unresist- 
ing Harriet with her quick, hushed movement. 

" It is too late to take care,” she said, " for 
you.” 

She had taken the precaution to lower her voice 
for fear of the sleeping household, but her tone 
was distinct and her face was vivid with rage or 
some passion that seemed stronger than rage. The 
young man’s dreams and his exaltation vanished 
and left him extremely desolate. But with swift 
precision he began to explain himself. 

He had thought he had heard a step; he had 
gone to the door. Miss Harriet was asleep. 

She brushed aside his flat, conventional phrases. 

" How dull and stupid you are, Mr. Darrell. I 
should have thought one engaged on this mannei 
of work would nave been more adroit. Anc 
Harriet, too . . .” 

" Don’t speak her name,” he asked in anguish 
" she might wake.” 
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" She is awake now, she is pretending. I knew 
this was going on. And she so sly and mincing, 
with her airs and prim affectations 

“ Hush 1 For God’s sake, Miss Brodie, do not 
raise your voice so loud — someone wall hear and 
there will be a scandal.” 

She checked herself at that and he guessed the 
vile thought that had given her self-control — 
while this secret was hers she had power, as soon 
as anyone else knew it her power would be shared. 
And that reflection brought also a certain consola- 
tion to him. If there was no witness save herself 
to this lovely, sad mischance, well, it would be 
but his word against hers. He believed he could 
lie her out of countenance, mistress of the house 
and termagant as she might be. 

” Have a care for your sister,” he said sternly, 
for Harriet, her small hand still in her sister's 
grasp, was leaning against the wall as if half- 
unconscious. ” You know the state of her health. 
She is unconscious.” 

Flora's low, gross laugh made a ribald joke of 
this, gave the sickening flavour of a camp joke 
to his words. 

” How often has she been here before, Mr. 
Brodie, pray?” 

"Take her to her room, I say; I'll answer 
nothing.” 

"Oh, you play the master ! like you do with 
her ! She is shameless. I heard her asking you 
may she do this and that — your permission 
indeed 1” The words came hot and angry into the 
darkness. 

** Miss Brodie, again I charge you, cease this 
talk here and now. Tell me what you will in the 
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could sec that though she was some paces away 
from him , and a profundity of grief clouded her 
childish features. 

“ Harriet," he said, " you must go back." 

He had said these words in so low a whisper 
that he was certain she could not hear ; he would 
go up to her, turn her round, perhaps lead her 
to her own chamber. 

As he moved another figure came round the 
corner. It was Flora, with a scarf of bright taffeta 
round her shoulders. She took her sister instantly 
by the hand. 

" Don’t !” he cried out sharply, forgetting 
everything, even the shock of the discovery in his 
fear for Harriet, " You mustn't wake her sud- 
denly. Take care.” 

Flora came towards him, drawing the unresist- 
ing Harriet with her quick, hushed movement. 

*' It is too late to take care,” she said, " for 
you.” 

She had taken the precaution to lower her voice 
for fear of the sleeping household, but her tone 
was distinct and her face was vivid with rage or 
some passion that seemed stronger than rage. The 
young man’s dreams and his exaltation vanished 
and left him extremely desolate. But with swift 
precision he began to explain himself. 

He had thought he had heard a step; he had 
gone to the door. Miss Harriet was asleep. 

She brushed aside his flat, conventional phrases. 

” How dull and stupid you are, Mr. Darrell. I 
should havp thought one engaged on this manner 
of work would nave been more adroit. And 
Harriet, too ...” 

" Don’t speak her name,” he asked in anguish, 
” she might wake." 
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THE VEIL’D D'E LIGHT 17* 
and he knew that she thought he was lying, and 
in a sense he was. It was true, no doubt, uiat he 
had not spoken directly to Harriet in words, but 
there were other ways in which they had com- 
municated. . 

Supporting one sister, and with the other walk- 
ing beside him, he came to the door of her room. 
He wanted to call the doctor, the housekeeper, 
servants, but he did not dare to do so for he did 
not trust Flora. It were almost better that Harriet 
died than she should become the centre of a wild, 
grotesque scandal. 

Harriet had roused herself now, and moved 
away from him. A puzzled look passed over her 
face, she sighed, put her hand to her forehead and 
stared from the hard angry face of her sister to 
the profoundly troubled countenance of Henry 
Darrell. She seemed about to speak, but no words 
came ; then she turned and passed into her room, 
leaving the door open behind her. 

** She is recovering,” breathed the young man 
in a low, strong voice. " She does not know what 
has happened, and, of coarse, you will never tell 
her.” 

” Take your lamp and return to your room, 
Mr. Darrell. I shall decide what I shall do. It is 
all in my bands, as I suppose, since my father is 
ill and takes no interest in anything.” 

" There is nothing to leave in anyone’s hands ; 
you arc utterly mistaken. You tried to fasten this 
on me from the first I don’t know what your 
intention is, but I’ll not be a party to any trick. 
I will not be involved.” 

He had taken the lamp from her and they stood 
close together in the cold corridor, speaking in low 
tones, remembering caution even in their deep 
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and he knew that she thought he was lying, and 
in a sense he was. It was true, no doubt, dun he 
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He wanted to call the doctor, the housekeeper, 
servants, but he did not dare to do so ior he did 
not trust Flora. It were almost better that Harriet 
died than she should become the centre of a wild, 
grotesque scandal. 

Harriet had roused herself now, and moved 
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all in my hands, as I suppose, since my father is 
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" There is nothing to leave in anyone’s hands ; 
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Jess, reckless creature 1 How was it possible that 
these two were sisters? Yet perhaps it was not a 
lie. x 

He locked away the mirror once more and flung 
the key of the drawer into the bottom of his 
wardrobe. He spent the night in suspense and 
apprehension, in a mingling delight and despair 
that was a frenzy. 

He left his room early on the first excuse of the 
winter dawn. But she had been before him. He 
had scarcely reached the library when a servant 
overtook him. A note from her— his dismissal, 
expressed in formal terms. Sir Thomas would 
dispense with his services ; he had a week in which 
to leave the house. 


M 
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anger. His fury had now mounted higher than 
hers and overwhelmed even her flaring temper. 

“ You'll behave yourself, you'll leave tin's 
alone. I’ll have no lies or inventions.” 

Flora Brodie’s reply to this was so unexpected 
that it left him standing mute, with an air of 
defeat. 

” As if,” she whispered carefully, " I had not 
cr»f»n Vipt* Ipffprs; \ 9t 

“ Her letters ? What has that to do with it?” 

" Her letters to you, of course. I don't know 
if she's been able to get them delivered, but it 
seems to me when you meet like this at night you 
would scarcely need notes. But she writes them. 
And her drawings — the two ‘ H's ' interlaced, 
eh?” 

” How do you know tin’s? Where have you 
found these things?” 

“ She is simple-minded, is she not? I have to 
keep a watch on her. It is better for me to do it 
than Madame DucMne.” 

" You mean, you've been spying, stealing 
things for her, looking into her desk, her port- 
folio ?” The thought was unbearable ; it was as if 
he had seen something exquisite, holy, profaned 
by gross fingers. 

He turned away sharply, quenched the lamp, 
leaving them both in darkness. He heard Miss 
Flora Brodie exclaim and fumble after him, but 
he took no heed of her; he gained his own 
chamber and bolted the door. 

Her letters, her drawing of devices ! Under- 
neath the shame and the anguish, the terror for 
her in the future, was an unspeakable delight. 
Perhaps it had been a lie to tempt and trap him, 
to force him into some confession. A bold, shame- 
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less, reckless creature ! How was it possible that 
these two were sisters? Yet perhaps it was not a 
lie. v 

He locked away the mirror once more and flung 
the key of the drawer into the bottom of his 
wardrobe. He spent the night in suspense and 
apprehension, in a mingling delight and despair 
that was a frenzy. 

He left his room early on the first excuse of the 
winter dawn. But she had been before him. He 
had scarcely reached the library when a servant 
overtook him. A. note from heT— his dismissal, 
expressed in formal terms. Sir Thomas would 
dispense with his services ; he had a week in which 
to leave the house. 
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would be no more readings with an unsatisfactory 
master. Without troubling himself about this, 
Mr. Darrell went to Sir Thomas Brodie’s apart- 
ment and with that quiet, authoritative insistence 
that was never without its effect, he got past the 
lacqueys and Mr. Bonthron and the doctor, who 
was in attendance, and found himself allowed to 
wait in the baronet’s ante-chamber. 

When, after a long delay, his employer came 
in, a sick man wrapped in a gorgeous chamber- 
gown and leaning on a stick, the tutor was not 
perturbed at all by the flare of rage that met him. 
He waited until the futile anger had flamed away, 
until Sir Thomas had talked out his resentment of 
this early disturbance and had sunk down at last 
into a great chair, breathing heavily, his face 
purple, the veins standing out on his forehead, 
his flaccid cheeks glistening with sweat. 

" I should not have disturbed you, Sir Thomas, 
for anything but an immediate necessity." He 
held out Flora Brodie's note. " Has this been 
sent at your command ? Does it meet with your 
approval ? Say ‘ yes ’ or ‘ no,' sir, and I will 
trouble you no further." 

The sight of his daughter’s handwriting seemed 
to anger Sir Thomas all the more, and, leaning 
forward in his chair, he snatched it with a burst 
of evil language, abusing all — his dependents, his 
servants, his children who gave him this pother 
for nothing. 

Mr. Darrell took no more heed of this abuse 
than if it had been courtesies, but waited for his 
orders. 

" Am I to leave, Sir Thomas? That is what I 
desire to know.” 

“ Whv should you leave? Are vou to kill me 
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among you ? Doesn't everybody tell me that I've 
got to be careful, and am I not plagued and tor- 
mented at every turn ? What’s the quarrel between 
you and Flora ?" 

The tutor was relieved that Sir Thomas so hur- 
ried on with his complainings and protests that 
there was no occasion to answer this dangerous 
question. He pressed his point, taking advantage 
of the other man’s slothful selfishness and gross 
self-absorption. 

" I think, sir, I have been able to please and 
interest Master Harry. I flatter myself that he 
will be a little sorry if I were to leave, and sud- 
denly. I should like to stay if I might, until the 
spring." 

" Well, why shouldn't you, why shouldn’t 
you?" roared the baronet. " What's this got to 
do with the women, anyway? I don't want the 
boy on my hands, no, nor on Bonthron's cither — 
he is helping me with the medals. We’re re- 
arranging them, making a new catalogue. Besides, 
if the child's happy with you, isn’t that enough? 
Stay as long as you like. Have you got any com- 
plaints or winnings ? What's the matter with you? 
Don't you get paid enough ? You can't say that 
I've interfered with you." 

" Miss Brodic, sir, does not approve of my 
method of work with Master Harry and his sister. 
She lias taken it upon herself to dismiss me. Is it 
your wish that I should remain, sir? I hope that 
you will say so." 

" Afraid of her rough tongue, eh?" said the 
baronet with a loose smile. " Well, as I told you 
before, she isn't mistress here yet. Tell her to get 
on with her sister's marriage — she’s got her hands 
full with all the arrangements about that. Tell 
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among you ? Doesn't everybody tell me that I've 
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spring/' 
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it would be nothing to yon to send a retinue with 
him. And I doubt if he's strong enough in mind or 
body for college." 

The baronet looked at him shrewdly, with the 
sharp attention of a man attracted by a new idea. 

" Well, 1 might think of it. Bonthron might go 
with you. There’ll be a collection of Greek coins 
for sale in Florence next spring, I believe — one of 
the German princes, in secret. . . . Yes, I might 
send him with you to have a look at them, perhaps 
to bring them back. We’ll see, we’ll see. At least, 
you'll stay till then, and I don't want to hear any 
more about it." 

He waved his hand in abrupt dismissal, and 
Henry Darrell, not in the least offended at being 
treated like a lesser servant, left the room. 

He had easily obtained what he had desired, and 
now the triumph seemed flat and stale. Why, after 
all, should he want to remain? He had nothing 
left to love and he could not, must not, nurse back 
to life a hope that he himself had slain. What was 
hidden must never come into the open ; he must be 
very* much on guard with himself so that she was 
not disturbed by a look or a gesture, and all the 
while there would be Flora's evil scrutiny over 
them, there would be her intolerable and ridiculous 
and nauseous jealousy to assuage. 

He lifted his shoulders as he thought to himself 
there would be only one way to ease her gross sus- 
picion, only one means by which he could prove to 
her satisfaction that he was not the lover of 
Harriet, and that would be by becoming her lover. 

He went into the parlour. It was a misty day 
and the light was grey in the tall closet. Master 
Harry was there with his books, but. as he had 
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her to be careful and look out she don't give too 
much trouble. She ought to have had her lesson 
by now, she ought to remember what happens to 
spitfires. She's got her own goods to bring to 
market and she’s made a slip or two already for 
all her airs and her wits and her cleverness.” 

There was a malicious glint in his eye as he 
spoke, and Mr. Darrell had the impression that 
he disliked his elder daughter intensely. 

“ Tell her,” the old man emphasised sulkily, 
" that she is not mistress here yet and she hasn’t 
got her mother's fortune either. Tell her there 
are not many men who would live with her for all 
her money and her looks.” 

The tutor could not forbear a smile. 

" I can scarcely give such messages to Miss 
Brodie, sir. And, of course, I know nothing about 
her affairs.” 

" It is just as well,” said Sir Thomas with a 
leer, “ it’s just as well. You won’t be making 
mischief then.” 

“ You can trust me for that, sir. All I ask is 
that you should let your pleasure be known — that 
I should remain.” 

" Yes, yes. I’ll do that. Bonthron shall do that, 
or Moffatt. I'll tell them that she’s to leave you 
alone, too, as long as the boy’s happy with you.” 

The tutor thought that he would press his ad- 
vantage and seize an opportunity that might not 
come again. He was encouraged by success and 
his hidden love gave him an inner strength. He 
said firmly : 

” I thought of asking you if I might lake Master 
II arty abroad in the spring, I mean, when it will 
be spring in _ the south, sir — that should be 
February, I think. I know the child's young, but 
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** But not a winter like this?” said the child 
eagerly. 

* No. not quite, Harry, but still, we must wait.” 

*' Will Harriet come too?” asked the boy. 

The tutor began to put away the books. 

" Your sister is going to be married. I thought, 
maybe for that reason, you would like to go away. 
I thought you would not miss her so much if you 
were travelling.” 

" You’ll miss her too, sir, won't you?” asked 
the boy. 

The tutor turned his melancholy dark eyes on 
him. 

” What makes you say that? I have seen so 
little of Miss Harriet.” 

” Oh, I don't know. I thought you'd miss her 
and that she'd miss you. But she’ll be happy, 
don't you think, married to Daniel Steele?” 

” Yes, I do think so. Ifarnr. And we ought to 
be happy too. thinking of it. 

” It's going to be a grand wedding this time, 
not a poor affair like the last, which wasn't a 
wedding at all. I shall wear a sword, you know, 
and 1 hope you'll wear yours, sir — the one 1 gave 
you.” 

” Yes, 1*11 wear it. Harry*, if that means any 
pleasure to you.” 

Mr. Darrell lelt happy in the atmosphere of the 
boy’s happiness. His mind was eased by die 
resolution he had taken to remain ; in overcoming 
Flora’s violent and crude methods to be rid of him, 
he felt that he had overcome invisible enemies 
more potent than the haughty woman. And to a 
certain extent he had overcome himself ; he felt 
now sure of his own control and no longer afraid 
of anyone in Criffel Hall. 
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** But not a winter like this?’* said the child 
eagerly. 

* No, not quite, Harry, but still, we must wait.*’ 
*' Will Harriet come too?” asked the boy. 

The tutor began to put away the books. 


were travelling." 

" You’ll miss her too, sir, won't you?” asked 
the boy. 

The tutor turned his melancholy dark eyes on 
him. 

" What makes you say that? I have seen so 
little of Miss Harriet.” 

” Oh, I don't know. I thought you'd miss her 
and that she'd miss you. But she’ll be happy, 
don't you think, married to Daniel Steele?" 

*' Yes. I do think so. Hariy. And we ought to 
be happy too. thinking of it. 

” It's going to be a grand wedding this time, 
not a poor affair like the last, which wasn't a 
wedding at all. I shall wear a sword, you know , 
and 1 hope you'll wear yours, sir — the one 1 gave 
you.” 

" Yes, I'll wear it. Harry', if that means any 
pleasure to you." 

Mr. Darrell lelt happy in the atmosphere of the 
boy’s happiness. His mind was eased by the 


more potent than the haughty woman. And to a 
certain extent he had overcome himself; he felt 
now sure of his own control and no longer afraid 
ol anyone in Criffel Hall. 
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From these reveries the tutor was roused by the 
boy's voice saying, keenly : 

' ‘ Do you remember, Mr. Darrell, the first day I 
saw you ? We were friends even then, were we 
not, though we did not speak, and I drew the three 
‘ H's ' on the margin of Harriet’s book." 

The lutor stared. The boy had started a train 
of thought that ended in a desperate pang. 
Whence had come his sense of security? — letters 
Flora Brodic had spoken of, papers, verses and 
drawings. Why, if that were true, she had in her 
possession a most potent weapon with which she 
could at any moment ruin the gossamer web of 
Harriet's frail happiness. 

Supposing the girl, scarcely knowing what she 
did, nay, not in the least knowing what she did, 
had written some such letters, or some verses, or 
some sentences, a line or two on the margin of her 
exercise book, a couplet or so on the verge of a 
sheet of sketching paper? Why, Flora, who was 
so bold and clever and unscrupulous, had only to 
alter it a little, put a name that might be his name, 

and what had she Mr. Darrell could not stifle 

an exclamation of dismay, which caused the boy 
to look at him with sad wonder. He was so used 
to being checked in his delights. 

" Have you thought of something, sir, which 
means that we cannot go after all ?” 

" No, no, Harry," said the unfortunate man. 
rising, " 1 did not think of that 1 believe we can 
go. No, indeed, something else came into my 
mind, but it is nothing." 

The boy returned eagerly to his own pleasure. 

“ Shall we ride to-day ? There was a little snow 
last night, but I don’t think there's been much of a 
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He had found, on a close inspection, what a poor 
thing Sir Thomas was— an ill, ageing man, kept 
alive by drink and flattery and the false interest 
of a foolish hobby. 

Yet all was clearly decided now. He would re- 
main where he was at his post, quite remote from 
Harriet, yet watchful over her happiness until she 
was away, safe in the repose of her own home. 
Then he would take the boy with him to Italy. 

With his arm resting on the back of Harry 
Brodie’s chair while the child chattered on, full of 
this new excitement, forgetful of his books, forget- 
ful of the ride that had been promised to-day, the 
tutor’s mind was away on tire coming spring. The 
child would grow and flourish in Italy, he would 
expand in the sweet southern sunshine. And he, 
Henry Darrell, for her sake, would see that it was 
so. 

He would make of him a man who would be able 
to enjoy life and the great estates that one day, 
perhaps quite soon, would be his. They would ride 
together over the Campagna, they would see the 
cyclamen and violets blooming on the Alban Hills. 
And one day he would take in his pocket the little 
travelling mirror in the goatskin case, and when 
the child’s attention was engaged elsewhere, he 
would drop it in the fathomless black depths of 
one of the Roman lakes and there would be an end 
of everything save a chill memory. Yet not, he 
thought, an end of his deep tenderness. That, 
surely, would encompass her always, even when 
she had forgotten his name, even when she could 
not recall that she had ever met him and was 
wrapped close and securely in homely love and 
the warm dear affections of every day. 
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From these reveries the tutor was roused by the 
boy's voice saying, keenly : 

' ‘ Do you remember, Mr. Darrell, the first day I 
saw you? We were friends even then, were we 
not, though we did not speak, and I drew the three 
‘ H's ' on the margin of Harriet’s book." 

The tutor stared. The boy had started a train 
of thought that ended in a desperate pang. 
Whence had come his sense of security? — letters 
Flora Brodic had spoken of, papers, verses and 
drawings. Why, if that were true, she had in her 
possession a most potent weapon with which she 
could at any moment ruin the gossamer web of 
Harriet's frail happiness. 

Supposing the girl, scarcely knowing what she 
did, nay, not in the least knowing what she did, 
had written some such letters, or some verses, or 
some sentences, a line or two on the margin of her 
exercise book, a couplet or so on the verge of a 
sheet of sketching paper? Why, Flora, who was 
so bold and clever and unscrupulous, had only to 
alter it a little, put a name that might be his name, 

and what had she Mr. Darrell could not stifle 

an exclamation of dismay, which caused the boy 
to look at him with sad wonder. He was so used 
to being checked in his delights. 

" Have you thought of something, sir, which 
means that we cannot go after all ?” 

" No, no, Harry," said the unfortunate man. 
rising, " 1 did not think of that 1 believe we can 
go. No, indeed, something else came into my 
mind, but it is nothing." 

The boy returned eagerly to his own pleasure. 

“ Shall we ride to-day ? There was a little snow 
last night, but I don’t think there's been much of a 
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He had found, on a close inspection, what a poor 
thing Sir Thomas was— an ill, ageing man, kept 
alive by drink and flattery and the false interest 
of a foolish hobby. 

Yet all was clearly decided now. He would re- 
main where he was at his post, quite remote from 
Harriet, yet watchful over her happiness until she 
was away, safe in the repose of her own home. 
Then he would take the boy with him to Italy. 

With his arm resting on the back of Harry 
Brodie's chair while the child chattered on, full of 
this new excitement, forgetful of his books, forget- 
ful of the ride that had been promised to-day, the 
tutor’s mind was away on the coming spring. The 
child would grow and flourish in Italy, he would 
expand in the sweet southern sunshine. And he, 
Herni' Darrell, for her sake, would see that it was 
so. 

He would make of him a man who would be able 
to enjoy life and the great estates that one day, 
perhaps quite soon, would be his. They would ride 
together over the Campagna, they would see the 
cyclamen and violets blooming on the Alban Hills. 
And one day he would take in his pocket the little 
travelling mirror in the goatskin case, and when 
the child's attention was engaged elsewhere, he 
would drop it in the fathomless black depths of 
one of the Roman lakes and there would be an end 
of everything save a chill memory. Yet not, he 
thought, an end of his deep tenderness. That, 
surely, would encompass her always, even when 
she had forgotten his name, even when she could 
not recall that she had ever met him and was 
wrapped close and securely in homely love and 
the warm dear affections of every day. 
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From pi esc reveries the tutor was roused by the 


of thought that ended in a desperate rang. 
Whence had come his sense of security? — fetters 
Flora Brodic had spoken of, papers, verses and 
drawings. Why. if that were true, she had in her 
possession a most potent weapon with which she 
could at any moment ruin the gossamer web of 
Harriet’s frail happiness. 

Supposing the girl, scarcely knowing what she 
did, nay, not in the least knowing what she did, 
had written some such letters, or some verses, or 
some sentences, a line or two on the margin of her 
exercise book, a couplet or so on the verge of a 
sheet of sketching paper? Why, Flora, who was 
so bold and clever and unscrupulous, had only to 
alter it a little, put a name that might be his name, 

and what had she Mr. Darrell could not stifle 

an exclamation of dismay, which caused the boy 
to look at him with sad wonder. He was so used 
to being checked in his delights. 

" Have you thought of something, sir, which 
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From these reveries the tutor was roused by the 
boy’s voice saying, keenly: 

“ Do you remember, Mr. Darrell, the first day X 
saw you? We were friends even then, were we 
not, though we did not speak, and I drew the three 
' H's ' on the margin of Harriet's book/' 

The tutor stared. The boy had started a train 
of thought that ended in a desperate pang. 
Whence had come his sense of security? — letters 
Flora Brodie had spoken of, papers, verses and 
drawings. Why. if that were tnic, she had in her 
possession a most potent weapon with which she 
could at any moment ruin the gossamer web of 
Harriet's frail happiness. 

Supposing the girl, scarcely knowing what she 
did, nay, not in the least knowing what she did, 
had written some such letters, or some verses, or 
some sentences, a line or two on the margin of her 
exercise book, a couplet or so on the verge of a 
sheet of sketching paper? Why, Flora, who was 
so bold and clever and unscrupulous, had only to 
alter it a little, put a name that might be his name, 
and what had she — — Mr. Darccll could not stifle 
an exclamation of dismay, which caused the boy 
to look at him with sad wonder. He was so used 
to being checked in his delights. 

** Have you thought of something, sir, which 
means that we cannot go after all ?” 

" No, no, Harry," said the unfortunate man. 
rising, " 1 did not think of that. I believe we can 
go. No, indeed, something else came into my 
mind, but it is nothing." 

The boy returned eagerly to his own pleasure. 

" Shall we ride to-day ? There was a little snow 
last night, but I don’t think there's been much of a 
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From these reveries the tutor was roused by the 
boy’s voice saying, keenly: 


The tutor stared. The boy had started a train 
of thought that ended in a desperate pang. 
Whence had come his sense of security ? — letters 
Flora Brodie had spoken of, papers, verses and 
drawings. Why, if that were true, she had in her 
possession a most potent weapon with which she 
could at any moment ruin the gossamer web of 
Harriet’s frail happiness. 

Supposing the girl, scarcely knowing what she 
did, nay, not in the least knowing what she did, 
had written some such letters, or some verses, or 
some sentences, a line or two on the margin of her 
exercise book, a couplet or so on the verge of a 
sheet of sketching paper? Why, Flora, who was 
so bold and clever and unscrupulous, had only to 
alter it a little, put a name that might be his name, 

and what had she Mr. Darrell could not stifle 

an exclamation of dismay, which caused the boy 
to look at him with sad wonder. He was so used 
to being checked in his delights. 

** Have you thought of something, sir, which 
means that we cannot go after all ?” 

" No, no, Harry,” said the unfortunate man, 
rising, " 1 did not think of that. I believe we can 
go. No, indeed, something else came into my 
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From these reveries the tutor was roused by the 
boy's voice saying, keenly: 

” Do you remember, Mr. Darrell, the first day I 
saw you? We were triends even then, were we 
not, though we did not speak, and I drew the three 
* H’s ' on the margin of Harriet's book.” 

The tutor stared. The boy had started a train 
of thought that ended in a desperate pang. 
Whence had come his sense of security ? — letters 
Flora Brodic had spoken of, papers, verses and 
drawings. Why, if that were true, she had in her 
possession a most potent weapon with which she 
could at any moment ruin tire gossamer web of 
Harriet's frail happiness. 

Supposing the girl, scarcely knowing what she 
did, nay, not in the least knowing what she did, 
had written some such letters, or some verses, or 
some sentences, a line or two on the margin of her 
exercise book, a couplet or so on the verge of a 
sheet of sketching paper? Why, Flora, who was 
so bold and dever and unscrupulous, had only to 
alter it a little, put a name that might be his name, 

and what had she Mr. Darrell could not stifle 

an exclamation of dismay, which caused the boy 
to look at him with sad wonder. He was so used 
to being diecked in his delights. 

** Have you thought of something, sir, which 
means that we cannot go after all ?" 

*' No, no, Harry.” said the unfortunate man. 
rising, " I did not think of that. 1 believe we can 
go. No, indeed, something else came into my 
mind, but it is nothing.” 

The boy returned eagerly to his own pleasure. 

*' Shall wc ride to-day ? There was a little snow 
last night, but I don't think there's been much of a 
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From these reveries the tutor was roused by the 
boy's voice saying, keenly: 

" Do you remember, Mr. Darrell, the first day I 
saw you? We were friends cvcn # then, were we 


of thought that ended in a desperate pang. 
Whence had come his sense of security ? — fetters 
Flora Brodic had spoken of, papers, verses and 
drawings. Why, if that were true, she had in her 
possession a most potent weapon with which she 
could at any moment ruin the gossamer web of 
Harriet’s frail happiness. 

Supposing the girl, scarcely knowing what she 
did, nay, not in the least knowing what she did, 
had written some such letters, or some verses, or 
some sentences, a line or two on the margin of her 
exercise book, a couplet or so on the verge of a 
sheet of sketching paper? Why, Flora, who was 
so bold and clever and unscrupulous, had only to 
alter it a little, put a name that might be his name, 

and what had she Mr. DarrcJJ could not stifle 

an exclamation of dismay, which caused the boy 
to look at him with sad wonder. He was so used 
to being checked in his delights. 

*’ Have you thought of something, sir, which 
means that we cannot go after all ?" 

" No, no, Harry," said the unfortunate man. 
rising, " I did not think of that. I believe we can 
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He had found, on a close inspection, what a poor 
tiling Sir Thomas was— an ill, ageing man, kept 
alive by drink and flattery and the false interest 
of a foolish hobby. 

Yet all was clearly decided now. He would re- 
main where he was at his post, quite remote from 
Harriet, yet watchful over her happiness until she 
was away, safe in the repose of her own home. 
Then he would take the boy with him to Italy. 

With his arm resting on the back of Harrs' 
Brodie’s chair while the child chattered on, full of 
this new excitement, forgetful of his books, forget- 
ful of the ride that had been promised to-day, the 
tutor's mind was away on the coming spring. The 
child would grow and flourish in Italy, he would 
expand in the sweet southern sunshine. And he, 
Henry Darrell, for her sake, would see that it was 
so. 

He would make of him a man who would be able 
to enjoy life and the great estates that one day, 
perhaps quite soon, would be his. They would ride 
together over the Cainpagna, they would see the 
cyclamen and violets blooming on the Alban Hills. 
And one day he would take in his pocket the little 
travelling mirror in the goatskin case, and when 
the child’s attention was engaged elsewhere, he 
would drop it in the fathomless black depths of 
one of the Roman lakes and there would be an end 
of everything save a chill memory. Yet not, he 
thought, an end of his deep tenderness. That, 
surely, would encompass her always, even when 
she had forgotten his name, even when she could 
not recall that she had ever met him and was 
wrapped close and securely in homely love and 
the warm dear affections of every day. 
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From these reveries the tutor was roused by the 
bey’s voice saying, keenly: 

“ Do you remember, Mr. Darrell, the first day I 
saw you ? We were friends even then, were we 
not, though \vc did not speak, and I drew the three 
' H’s ’ on the margin of Harriet’s book.” 

The tutor stared. The boy had started a tram 
of thought that ended in a desperate pang. 
Whence had come his sense of security? — letters 
Flora Brodie had spoken of, papers, verses and 
drawings. Why, if that were true, she had in her 
possession a most potent weapon with which she 
could at any moment min the gossamer web of 
Harriet’s frail happiness. 

Supposing the girl, scarcely knowing what she 
did, nay, not in the least knowing what she did, 
had written some such letters, or some verses, or 
some sentences, a line or two on the margin of her 
exercise book, a couplet or so on the verge of a 
sheet of sketching paper? Why, Flora, who was 
so bold and clever and unscrupulous, had only to 
alter it a little, put a name that might be his name, 

and what had she Mr. Darrell could not stifle 

an exclamation of dismay, which caused the boy 
to look at him with sad wonder. He was so used 
to being checked in his delights. 

” Have you thought of something, sir, which 
means that we cannot go after all ?” 

” No, no, Harry," said the unfortunate man, 
rising, “ I did not think of that. 1 believe we can 
go. No, indeed, something else came into my 
mind, but it is nothing.” 

The boy returned eagerly to his own pleasure. 

*' Shall we ride to-day ? There was a little snow 
last night.but I don’t think there’s been much of a 
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He had found, on a close inspection, what a poor 
tiling Sir Thomas was— an ill, ageing man, kept 
alive by drink and flattery and the false interest 
of a foolish hobby. 

Yet all was clearly decided now. He would re- 
main where he was at his post, quite remote from 
Harriet, yet watchful over her happiness until she 
was away, safe in the repose of her own home. 
Then he would take the boy with him to Italy. 

With his arm resting on the back of Harry 
Brodie's chair while the child chattered on, full of 
this new excitement, forgetful of his books, forget- 
ful of the ride that had been promised to-day, the 
tutor’s mind was away on the coming spring. The 
child would grow and flourish in Italy, he would 
expand in the sweet southern sunshine. And he, 
Henry Darrell, for her sake, would see that it was 
so. 

He would make of him a man who would be able 
to enjoy life and the great estates that one day, 
perhaps quite soon, would be his. They would ride 
together over the Campagna, they would see the 
cyclamen and violets blooming on the Alban Hills. 
And one day he would take in his pocket the little 
travelling mirror in the goatskin case, and when 
the child’s attention was engaged elsewhere, he 
would drop it in the fathomless black depths of 
one of tire Roman lakes and there would be an end 
of everything save a chill memory. Yet not, he 
thought, an end of his deep tenderness. That, 
surely, would encompass her always, even when 
she had forgotten his name, even when she could 
not recall that she had ever met him and was 
wrapped close and securely in homely love and 
tire warm dear affections of every day. 
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From these reveries the tutor was roused by the 
boy's voice saying, keenly: 

“ Do you remember, Mr. Darrell, the first day I 
saw you? We were triends even then, vyerc we 


of thought that ended in a desperate pang. 
Whence had come his sense of security? — letters 
Flora Brodie had spoken of, papers, verses and 
drawings. Why, if that were true, she had in her 
possession a most potent weapon with which she 
could at any moment ruin the gossamer web of 
Harriet's frail happiness. 

Supposing the girl, scarcely knowing what she 
did, nay, not in the least knowing what she did. 
had written some such letters, or some verses, or 
some sentences, a line or two on the margin of her 
exercise book, a couplet or so on the verge of a 
sheet of sketching paper? Why, Flora, who was 
so bold and clever and unscrupulous, had only to 
alter it a little, put a name that might be his name, 

and what had she Sir. Darrell could not stifle 

an exclamation of dismay, which caused the boy 
to look at him with sad wonder. He was so used 
to being checked in his delights. 

" Have you thought of something, sir, which 
means that we cannot go after all ?" 

" No, no, Ha try.'* said the unfortunate man, 
rising, " I did not think of that. I believe we can 
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From these reveries the tutor was roused by the 
boy’s voice saying, keenly: 

' * Do you remember, Mr. Darrell, the first oaj 1 
saw you ? We were triends even then, were we 
not, though we did not speak, and I drew the three 
' H’s * on the margin of Harriet’s book." 

The tutor stared. The boy had started a tram 
o! thought that ended in a desperate pang. 
Whence had come his sense of security ?— letters 
Flora Brodie had spoken of, papers, verses and 
drawings. Why, if that were true, she had in her 
possession a most potent weapon with which she 
could at any moment ruin the gossamer web of 
Harriet's frail happiness. 

Supposing the girl, scarcely knowing what she 
did, nay, not in the least knowing what she did, 
had written some such letters, or some verses, or 
some sentences, a line or two on the margin of her 
exercise book, a couplet or so on the verge of a 
sheet of sketching paper? Why, Flora, who was 
so bold and clever and unscrupulous, had only to 
alter it a little, put a name that might be his name, 
and what had she — — Mr. Darrell could not stifle 
an exclamation of dismay, which caused the boy 
to look at him with sad wonder. He was so used 
to being checked in his delights. 

" Have you thought of something, sir, which 
means that we cannot go after all ?" 

. ** No, no, Harry," said the unfortunate man, 
rising. ” 1 did not think of that. I believe we can 
go. No. indeed, something else came into my 
mind, but it is nothing/’ 

The boy returned eagerly to his own pleasure 
Shall we ride to-day ? There was a little snow 
last night, but I don t think there's been much of a 
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He had found, on a close inspection, what a poor 
thing Sir Thomas was— an ill, ageing man, kept 
alive by drink and flattery and the false interest 
of a foolish hobby. 

Yet all was clearly decided now. He would re- 
main where he was at his post, quite remote from 
Harriet, yet watchful over her happiness until she 
was away, safe in the repose of her own home. 
Then he would take the boy with him to Italy. 

With his arm resting on the back of Harry 
Brodie’s chair while the child chattered on, full of 
this new excitement, forgetful of his books, forget- 
ful of the ride that had been promised to-day, the 
tutor's mind was away on the coming spring. The 
child would grow and flourish in Italy, he would 
expand in the sweet southern sunshine. And he, 
Henry Darrell, for her sake, would see that it was 
so. 

He would make of him a man who would be able 
to enjoy life and the great estates that one day, 
perhaps quite soon, would be his. They would ride 
together over the Campagna, they would see the 
cyclamen and violets blooming on the Alban Hills. 
And one day he would take in his pocket the little 
travelling mirror in the goatskin case, and when 
tire child’s attention was engaged elsewhere, he 
would drop it in the fathomless black depths of 
one of tire Roman lakes and there would be an end 
of everything save a chill memory. Yet not, he 
thought, an end of his deep tenderness. That, 
surely, would encompass her always, even when 
she had forgotten his name, even when she could 
not recall that she had ever met him and was 
wrapped close and securely in homely love and 
the warm dear affections of every day. 
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things I have to do— accounts and reports to be 
got ready for your father, and — and— your last 
exercise to correct. Nay, run along, child, I will 
come, but presently." 

It hurt him to dismiss the boy, for he did not care 
to rebuff any manifestation of this much-desired 
and highly- valued affection. But he was almost 
distracted by the memory of Flora Brodic's threat. 
He could not rest until he had found and faced 
that angry young woman. 

Yet, when the child had gone and all the day 
lay before him, he knew not what to do, but stood 
inert and powerless, as one who gives the reins to 
his destiny. To threaten her, to cajole her, to even 
— this idea came to him— make a confidant of 
Daniel Steele, an honourable man, he was sure — 
and yet how impossible this course was 1 

Without knowing where he went and scarcely 
what he did, the tutor left the house, crossed the 
terraces on which there was a light rime of snow 
—how bitter was this northern winter ! he shivered 
in his thin overcoat — and passed down the wide 
steps where he had first seen her seated in her 
bridal gown, and came out by the lead fountain. 
This no longer played, there was no plash of water 
in the basin, which was covered by a thin film of 
ice, little scrolls of broken frost hung over the lip, 
the great lead fish curled its useless length upward 
into the sky and the gaping mouth from which the 
fountain used to break had a fine beard of rime. 

There was a shudder in the air, there was no 
warmth in tire pale sunshine, the tutor's ill-clad 
figure was dark like the rest of the landscape. He 
was almost amazed at the cruelty of his own situa- 
tion ; he would not have felt so distressed if he 
could have been sure . , . perhaps she had 
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frost.. We could go a little way anyhow, through 
the park, couldn't we?” 

” Yes, Harry, but not this morning, as I think. 
Let us go this afternoon. f See, there is a little sun, 
it will be stronger then.” 

The tutor continued to speak, scarcely knowing 
what words left his lips, while he was turning over 
in his mind, " What has she got? What will she 
do ? Supposing she were to show those letters to 
her father, to Moffatt, or Bonthron, to that odious 
governess, some detestable servant? Sup- 
posing "—and his heart became pinched with 
distress — '* she were to show them to Daniel 
Steele?” 

He put his hand before his eyes, scarcely able 
to endure his thoughts. He saw Harriet, who had, 
with so much difficulty, accepted a delicate and 
evasive happiness but a real and permanent 
security, suddenly torn from both felicity and 
repose, like a bud as yet unformed may be torn 
by a rough, cruel hand from its protecting sheath 
and flung out into the cold to die. So he saw 
Harriet, exposed to talk and slander, to rumour, 
to scolding, to scorn, even to disgrace. 

“ I must prevent this,” the man almost 
muttered the words aloud, so strong was the force 
of his resolution. " But how? I have no single 
friend. How can I induce that woman, who will 
be further inflamed against me by my resolution to 
remain?” 

He bit his lip to force his control. 

” Harry, put up your books. We will ride this 
afternoon ; this morning you can go and shoot at 
the butts I made you in the long gallery.” 

” Will you come too, sir?” 

“No, f can't, Harry. There are one or twe 
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hung either side of his worn face. And the odd 
reflection came to him with a touch of strange 
pleasure, " When she dies, she won't lie there. 
She'll be with the Steeles in the church, not in this 
forlorn loneliness/' 

Tlic way seemed so much longer than he had 
thought; He kept reminding himself that he had 
been on horseback before and had had the boy's 
company. But at last he was there, turning in the 
handsome gates of scrolled iron which He had 
thought so modest and insignificant compared with 
the magnificent entrance to Criffcl Hall. 

He was dismayed to find many signs of activity. 
There were servants about, horses and a light 
carriage waiting, and everywhere an atmosphere 
of homely bustle. Of course, it was natural, the 
young man had his relations and friends staying 
with him, people who had been invited to his 
marriage. And it was agreeable, after the artificial 
existence of the great Hall, after the listless crowd 
of servants and parasites, after the idle, wasteful 
grandeur of that hateful place, to come upon this 
busy, cheerful household. Yet it made his task 
more difficult ; all the careful, ambiguous, and yet 
appealing and poignant speeches that he had been 
preparing since after he had passed the 
mausoleum, went from his mind. It would, of 
course, after all, be impossible to speak to Mr. 
Steele about Harriet. 

But he forced himself, the movement being, as it 
seemed to him, almost against his own volition, up 
the steps, under the pleasant white portico, and 
struck at the door. And when it was opened to 
him he asked in tones that sounded to himself 
grotesquely strained and unnatural if he might 
have half an hour of the squire's time. 
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erely lied, tormented to provoke from him some 
ene of temper or agitation. If that were so and 
le saw the least sign of uneasiness on his part, she 
'ould continue and redouble her lies. 

Should he go to Harriet herself ? Should he try 
o discover some delicate and roundabout means 
>f ascertaining if what Flora had said was true ? 
He knew as soon as the question was formed that 
this would be impossible. How disturb the delicacy 
of their almost intangible relationship by such a 
harsh and crude interlude ! 

He began to walk away across the park, he had 
no duties to perform, and if he had had he did not 
care if they were neglected or mo. The snow had 
melted on the paths and on the bitten winter grass, 
save directly under the trees where, in the shadow 
of the trunks, the patches of white yet lingered. 
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merely lied, tormented to provoke from him some 
scene of temper or agitation. If that were so and 
she saw the least sign of uneasiness on his part, she 
would continue and redouble her lies. 

Should he go to Harriet herself ? Should he try 
to discover some delicate and roundabout means 
of ascertaining if what Flora had said was true ? 
He knew as soon as the question was formed that 
this would be impossible. How disturb the delicacy 
of their almost intangible relationship by such a 
harsh and crude interlude ! 

He began to walk away across the park, he had 
no duties to perform, and if he had had he did not 
care if they were neglected or no. The snow had 
melted on the paths and on the bitten winter grass, 
save directly under the trees where, in the shadow 
of the trunks, the patches of white yet lingered. 

It seemed to him, turning the dismal situation 
over in his mind, that his best hope lay in Daniel 
Steele, and, as this germ of consolation quickened 
in his soul, he hurried his pace, remembering that 
Mr. Steele’s house was not so far away. It seemed, 
indeed, a short distance on horseback, but even on , 
foot he might be there by the squire's dinner h:T '' 
Yes. without revealinp nnvthinp' nf the';- 
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course, after all. be impossible to speak to Mr. 
Steele about Harriet. 

But he forced himself, the movement being, as it 
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ierely lied, tormented to provoke from him some 
;ene of temper or agitation. If that were so and 
he saw the least sign of uneasiness on his part, she 
v'ould continue and redouble her lies. 

Should he go to Harriet herself ? Should he try 
;o discover some delicate and roundabout means 
of ascertaining if what Flora had said was true ? 
He knew as soon as the question was formed that 
this would be impossible. How disturb the delicacy 
of their almost intangible relationship by such a 
harsh and crude interlude 1 
He began to walk away across the park, he had 
no duties to perform, and if he had had he did not 
care if they were neglected or no. The snow had 
melted on the paths and on the bitten winter grass, 
save directly under the trees where, in the shadow 
of the trunks, the patches of white yet lingered. 

It seemed to him, turning the dismal situation 
over in his mind, that his best hope lay in Daniel 
Steele, and, as this germ of consolation quickened 
in his soul, he hurried his pace, remembering that 
Mr. Steele's house was not so far away. It seemed, 
indeed, a short distance on horseback, but even on 
foot he might be there by the squire’s dinner hour. 
Yes, without revealing anything of the ugly scene 
of last night, without saying a word of the dismissal 
that Flora had sent him or the threats she had 
made, he believed he could move Daniel Steele to 
take the action that would save them all. 

He turned into the little wood, now bare of 
leaves where the brick mausoleum stood up stark 
in the winter desolation and seemed so much larger 
than he had remembered it. As he passed he 
pulled off his hat and let the little bitter wand play 
upon his forehead and the long locks of dark hair 
that, escaping from the careless knot of ribbon. 
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in his soul, he hurried his pace, remembering that 
Mr. Steele’s house was not so far away. It seemed, 
indeed, a short distance on horseback, but even on 
foot he might be there by the squire’s dinner hour. 
Yes, without revealing anything of the ugly scene 
of last night, without saying a word of the dismissal 
that Flora had sent him or the threats she had 
made, he believed he could move Daniel Steele to 
take the action that would save them all. 

He turned into the little wood, now bare of 
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He was dismayed to find many signs of activity. 
There were servants about, horses and a light 
carriage waiting, and everywhere an atmosphere 
of homely bustle. Of course, it was natural, the 
young man had his relations and friends staying 
with him, people who had been united to his 
marriage. And it was agreeable, after the artificial 
existence of the great Hall, after the listless crowd 
of servants and parasites, after the idle, wasteful 
grandeur of that hateful place, to come upon this 
busy, cheerful household. Yet it made his task 
more difficult ; all the careful, ambiguous, and yet 
appealing and poignant speeches that he had been 
preparing since after he had passed the 
mausoleum, went from his mind. It would, of 
coarse, after all. be impossible to speak to Mr. 
Steele about Harriet 

But he forced himself, the movement being, as it 
seemed to him. almost against ins own volition, up 
the steps, under the pleasant white portico, and 
struck at the door. And when it was opened to 
him he asked in tones that sounded to himself 
CTOiesejufly strained and unnatural if he might 
have half an hour of the squire's time. 
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He was instantly admitted and shown into the 
;omfortable, handsome parlour where he had be- 
fore been with Harry Brodie. After the briefest of 
intervals, Mr. Steele was with him and he could 
see by the alarmed look on the ruddy face that his 
sudden appearance had been taken as a portent of 
disaster. He became ashamed of his own self- 
absorption which had led him to a cruel indiscre- 
tion. 

" Mr. Steele, don't be distressed, sir, pray don’t. 
I bring no bad news from the Hall, everyone is 
well.” 

He saw the comely features of the young squire 
relax as he replied with an embarrassed smile : 

“ One lives in a constant state of apprehension. 

and this unexpected visit ’ ’ he paused for the 

explanation, and Mr. Darrell found it almost im- 
possible to give. Perturbed and anxious, Daniel 
Steele said, " You look exhausted, sir. You’ve 
walked — Harry isn’t with you, for it would be too 
far for the boy.” 

” No, no. I came by myself. Indeed, I must 
confess that I left the house without thinking of this 
visit. I was rather at a loss, sir, and then it came 
to me that you . . . You see, I’ve no friends, or 
even a close asquaintance here.” 

- “I can stand in the position of either, Mr. 
Darrell.” 

" Yes, I know. That’s why I came.” 

But still he could not explain himself but must 
stand like a fool in the window-place, staring out 
at the dovecote which rose clearly against the 
wintry blue, but round which no doves, no 
pigeons, circled, staring out at the garden which he 
had last seen full of opulent flowers and which now 
showed nothing but the turned earth and the dried 
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stems and spris of bushes, with here and there the 
cloudy grey of lavender. 

' The other man took the situation m toed and 
spoke with a force of which Mr. Darrell had not 
snspectedhim. . 

“ You have something on your mind , sir, and it 
concerns me. I conjure you to speak. What 
occurs at the Hall— remember, I am seldom there, 
and then oalyfonnaliy for half an hour or so, for 
they do not seem to much welcome my company. 
There must be much yon know that I ao not." 

" If there were," replied the tutor in a low voice, 
" I could scarcely come here to chatter it to yon. 
I must remember that, I must not be either a spy 
or a tale-bearer.” 

“ Let that go," replied Mr. Steele strongly. 
1 ' You came here on some errand and as it is to me 
that you turned in your distress " 

“ Distress !" interrupted the tutor. " Did I say 
distress?" 

" You did not need to sav it, sir, I saw it in your 
face." And he repeated firmly, with a look that 
was almost stem in his dear grey eyes, " As you 
have come to me. I take it this distress concerns 
Miss Harriet Brodie." 

And if it did," muttered the tntor, almost be- 
side himself, " should I tell it to you, ought I tell 
it to you?" 

" What doubt can there be of that, sir? lam 
her future husband, and if she cares for any she 
cares for me." 

“Ay. if she cares for any. But I think she has 
no affection towards any earthly creature, although 
she has a kindness for all.” 

Mr btede turned to the long, dark bureau, 
opened this, took out a bottle of spirits, and 
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He was instantly admitted and shown into the 
comfortable, handsome parlour where he had be- 
fore been with Harry Brodie. After the briefest of 
intervals, Mr. Steele was with him and he could 
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sudden appearance had been taken as a portent of 
disaster. He became ashamed of his own self- 
absorption which had led him to a cruel indiscre- 
tion. 

" Mr. Steele, don't be distressed, sir, pray don't. 
I bring no bad news from the Hall, everyone is 
well.” 

He saw the comely features of the young squire 
relax as he replied with an embarrassed smile : 

“ One lives in a constant state of apprehension. 

and this unexpected visit ” he paused for the 

explanation, and Mr. Darrell found it almost im- 
possible to give. Perturbed and anxious, Daniel 
Steele said, ” You look exhausted, sir. You’ve 
walked — Harry isn't with you, for it would be too 
far for the boy.” 

” No, no. I came by myself. Indeed, I must 
confess that I left the house without thinking of this 
visit. I was rather at a loss, sir, and then it came 
to me that you . . . You see, I’ve no friends, or 
even a close asquaintance here.” 

- “I can stand in tire position of either, Mr. 
DarreH.” 

" Yes, I know. That's why I came.” 

But still he could not explain himself but must 
stand like a fool in the window-place, staring out 
at the dovecote which rose clearly against the 
wintry blue, but round which no doves, no 
pigeons, circled, staring out at the garden which he 
had last seen full of opulent flowers and which now 
showed nothing but the turned earth and the dried 
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“ You have some thing on your mind , sir, and it 
concerns me. I conjure yon to speak. What 


" X could scarcely come here to chatter it to yon. 
I must remember that, I must not be either a spy 
or a tale-bearer." 

** Let that go/’ replied Mr. Steele strongly. 


distress ?” 

" You did cot need to say it, sir, I saw it in yonr 
face." And be repeated firmly, with a look that 
was almost stern in his clear grey eyes. *' As yon 
have come to me. I take it this distress concerns 
Miss Harriet Brodie." 

" And if it did." mntterc-d the tutor, almost be- 
side himself. " should £ tell it to you, ought I tell 
it to yon?" 

" What doubt can there be of that, sir? I am 
her future husband, and if she cares for any she 
cares for me." 

"Ay, if she cares for any. Bnt 1 think she has 
no affection towards any earthly creature, although 
she has a kindness for all. ” 

Mr. Steels turned to the long, dark bureau 
opened this, took out a bottle of spirits, and 
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poured some into a tumbler which he offered to 
the tutor, who stood with the heavy cut-glass in 
his hand, not drinking. 

" I don't need this, sir, though I thank you.” _ 

" Drink it. I can see you are under some strain 
or tension. Drink it, it will loosen your tongue if 
it does nothing else. Do not, for God's sake, be 
held back by any consideration of what you ought 
to say or what you ought not to say. Don’t you 
suppose I am aware of something of what is going 
on in Criffel Hall, what is said to Harriet and her 
brother? Consider my position,” continued the 
young man with increasing earnestness, while the 
ruddy colour slowly sunk from his face, leaving it 
strained and pallid, " yes, sir, consider my posi- 
tion. When my mother lived and my sister it was 
more or less easy, but since their death and the 
growing up of Miss Flora Brodie, I have been cut 
off. And I loved her, sir, indeed, from the first, 
and you know one doesn't say 'that word easily, 
but I can and do of her. It has always been so, 
even when they told me her mind was deranged I 
did not care. I would have brought her here even 
if she had not known me, and looked after her as if 
she had been my own kin.” 

” She knows nothing,” said the tutor, " indeed 
she knows nothing. She is so untouched.” 

" Is that your trouble?” said Mr. Steele with a 
faint smile. ” Don’t you think I am conscious of 
her heart and soul ? I shall be married to her and 
we shall have God's blessing on us. But if she 
wishes, she shall not be here as my wife, she'll be 
quite free. I think she will be happier than where 
she is now, nay, I knoiv she will be. My cousin, 
who is a dear woman, will stay with, us a while.” 

“I did not come to speak of that,” said the 
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tuor, deeply touched, “ I have never thought lor 
one moment that she would not be entirely safe in 
your hands." , „„ „ , 

" I thank you at least for that, ' said Mr. Steele. 
His voice had a queer edge to it : he turned again 
to the bureau ana helped himself to a glass of the 
brandy while Mr. Darrell never noticed how he 
had betrayed himself by the fen’ our with which he 
said, “ I always thought that she was safe in your 
hands," as if he, Henry Darrell, the prior, 
beggarly, threadbare tutor had been her guardian. 

But the young esquire had noticed it and he 
spoke not with less kindness but with more re- 
serve, and he tamed a keener curiosity than he 
had ever used before on the tall, dark, broad- 
shouldered young man whose eyes seemed so deep 
and stormy, whose face was stern with some care- 
fully controlled emotion, whose words were so 
broken and in a fashion meaningless. 

" I've nothing to say," said Henry Darrell at 
last, "I'd better go back. It was only a thought 
that came into my mind, although I live in much 
company I am greatly alone, really. You see 
there is no one to whom I can speak," 

" You can speak to me here and now. You 
have something in your heart and what it is you 
must and shall reveal. Mr. Darrell, I am a man 
of sense, and, I hope, of feeling and you cannot 
deceive me as if I were a boy or a fool. What has 
happened ?— something you thought it was your 
duty to tell me?” 

" No, not my duty, Mr. Steele. My duty did 
not enter into it. It was something I thought that 

perhaps, your friendship Here— it is put m 

so many words— must you wait for Christmas? 
must you wait for all this pomp and festival ?" 
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but 1 can and do of her. It has always been so, 
even when they told me her mind was deranged I 
did not care. I would have brought her here even 
if she had not known me, and looked after her as if 
she had been my own kin.” 

" She knows nothing,” said the tutor, " indeed 
she knows nothing. She is so untouched.” 

“ Is that your trouble?” said Mr. Steele with a 
faint smile. “ Don't you think I am conscious of 
her heart and soul ? I shall be married to her and 
we shall have God's blessing on us. But if she 
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who is a dear woman, will stay with.us a while.” 
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one moment that she would not be entirely safe in 
your hands,' * ,,,, _ , 

** I thank you at least for that," said Mr. Steele. 
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to the bureau and helped himself to a glass of the 
brandy while Mr. Darrell never noticed how he 
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think she will give me her consent now. And as 
I told you,” added the young man with a wistful 
frankness, “ her life need not be any different be- 
cause she is mv wife, and I will not keep her here 
unless she wishes to stay. I' thought of taking her 
away for the rest of the winter— to the south per- 
haps.” 

" The south,” repeated Mr. Darrell, with an 
intolerable pang of yearning. 

" Why not?” replied Mr. Steele, curious as to 
what the note in the tutor’s voice meant. ” It is 


true I am a home-keeping man, but I went abroad 
for a couple of years after I left college, and liked 
it well enough. And I thought perhaps France or 
Italy — why, the poor, sweet child has never been 
anywhere. They’ve kept her there through all 
these ugly grim winters. You do not seem pleased, 
sir, but was not that what you came to suggest— 
that I should marry her and take her away and do 
what I could to change her life ?” 

" Yes,” replied the tutor quietly, ” that was in- 
deed what I came to suggest. I’ve brought no 
tales,” he added, “ you will understand that — 
no tale-bearing, no scandal-mongering. I’ve not 
played the spy or the eavesdropper. I’ve given no 
confidences away.” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” interrupted the 
Squire. ” You seem in a strong agitation. Did 
I accuse you of any of these things ? You have in- 
deed told me nothing, and yet you have given me 
to understand much for which I shall be for ever 
grateful.” He held out his fine hand and Mr. 
Darrell took it. 

” If it were any other woman, Mr. Steele, what 
I have to say would be absurd, but we deal with 
such a fine creature, a child, one whose very in- 
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think she will give me her consent now. And as 
I told you,” added the young man with a wistful 
frankness, “ her life need not be any different be- 
cause she is my wife, and I will not keep her here 
unless she wishes to stay. I thought of taking her 
away for the rest of the winter — to the south per- 
haps.” 

" The south,” repeated Mr. Darrell, with an 
intolerable pang of yearning. 

" Why not?” replied Mr. Steele, curious as to 
what the note in the tutor’s voice meant. '* It is 


true I am a home-keeping man, but I went abroad 
for a couple of years after I left college, and liked 
it well enough. And I thought perhaps France or 
Italy — why, the poor, sweet child has never been 
anywhere. They’ve kept her there through all 
these ugly grim winters. You do not seem pleased, 
sir, but was not that what you came to suggest— 
that I should marry her and take her away and do 
what I could to change her life?” 

” Yes,” replied the tutor quietly, " that was in- 
deed what I came to suggest. I’ve brought no 
tales,” he added, “ you will understand that — 
no tale-bearing, no scandal-mongering. I've not 
played the spy or the eavesdropper. I've given no 
confidences away.” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” interrupted the 
Squire. " You seem in a strong agitation. Did 
I accuse you of any of these things ? You have in- 
deed told me nothing, and yet you have given me 
to understand much for which I shall be for ever 
grateful.” He held out his fine hand and Mr. 
Darrell took it. 

" If it were any other woman, Mr. Steele, what 
I have to say would be absurd, but we deal with 
such a fine creature, a child, one whose very in- 
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teUect, as it were, is in the balance. I swear to 
you you’ll find no defect there. I've been reading 
with her for some weeks now. She’s painstaking 
and has an exquisite taste. Her verses arc quite 

pretty, too, amt her music ” his voice faltered 

— there came before his mind Flora’s threat, the 


say’ no more, Mr. Steele. But take her away! 
There is no one there who loves her.” 

" No one?" said Mr. Steele, on a curious note. 
" Well, I think you’re right. I don’t suppose the 
old man will last much longer now— it seemed to 
me when last I saw him that he was drinking him- 
self to the devil. Then Miss Flora will indeed be 
mistress. I expect he'll leave her guardian to the 
boy." 

Mr. Darrell did not heed these words, indeed 
be scarcely listened to them. The object of his 
visit bad Been achieved, there was no more to be 
. done. He felt very tired, even the strong spirit 
had not acted as stimulant. His soul was weary, 
and the scene about him—the pleasant, hand- 
somely furnished parlour, the well set-up florid 
young man in his plain, expensive clothes, the 
sound of the voices and laughter without— all 
seemed to him unreal. He wanted to be away, to 
get out of it into the lonely park again, to be alone 
with his thoughts. 

"Good-bye, and thank you,” he said abruptly. 

He snatched up his hat without waiting for anv 

formalorc : v ■ . 

and left th • ■ ■ 

glance foV . !■ 
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think she will give me her consent now. And as 
I told you,” added the young man with a wistful 
frankness, “ her life need not be any different be- 
cause she is my wife, and I will not keep her here 
unless she wishes to stay. I thought of taking her 
away for the rest of the winter — to the south per- 
haps.” 

“The south,” repeated Mr. Darrell, with an 
intolerable pang of yearning. 

” Why not?” replied Mr. Steele, curious as to 
what the note in the tutor’s voice meant. " It is 
true I am a home-keeping man, but I went abroad 
for a couple of years after I left college, and liked 
it well enough. And I thought perhaps France or 
Italy — why, the poor, sweet child has never been 
anywhere. They’ve kept her there through all 
these ugly grim winters. You do not seem pleased, 
sir, but was not that what you came to suggest— 
that I should marry her and take her away and do 
what I could to change her life?” 

” Yes,” replied the tutor quietly, “ that was in- 
deed what I came to suggest. I’ve brought no 
tales,” he added, ” you will understand that — 
no tale-bearing, no scandal-mongering. I’ve not 
played the spy or the eavesdropper, I’ve given no 
confidences away.” 

" What do you mean, sir?” interrupted the 
Squire. " You seem in a strong agitation. Did 
I accuse you of any of these things ? You have in- 
deed told me nothing, and yet you have given me 
to understand much for which I shall be for ever 
grateful.” He held out his fine hand and Mr. 
Darrell took it. 

" If it were any other woman, Mr. Steele, what 
I have to say would be absurd, but we deal with 
such a fine creature, a child, one whose very in- 
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anywhere. They’ve kept her there through all 
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sir, but was not that what you came to suggest — 
that I should marry her and take her away and do 
what I could to change her life?” 

“ Yes,” replied the tutor quietly, “ that was in- 
deed what I came to suggest. I’ve brought no 
tales,” he added, “ you will understand that — 
no tale-bearing, no scandal-mongering. I've not 
played the spy or the eavesdropper. I’ve given no 
confidences away.” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” interrupted the 
Squire. “ You seem in a strong agitation. Did 
I accuse you of any of these things ? You have in- 
deed told me nothing, and yet you have given me 
to understand much for which I shall be for ever 
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lellect, as it were, is in the balance. I swear to 
you you’ll find no defect there, I’ve been reading 
with her for some weeks now. She's painstaking 
and has an exquisite taste. Her verses are quite 

pretty, too, and her music ” his voice faltered 

— there came before his mind Flora's threat, the 
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There is no one there who loves her.” 

” No one?” said Mr. Steele, on a curious note. 
” Well, I think you're right. I don’t suppose the 
old man will last much longer now — it seemed to 
me when last I saw him that he was drinking him- 
self to the devil. Then Miss Flora will indeed be 
mistress. I expect he'll leave her guardian to the 
boy.” 

Mr. Darrell did not heed these words, indeed 
he scarcely listened to them. The object of his 
visit had been achieved, there was no more to be 
done. He felt very tired, even the strong spint 
had not acted as stimulant. His soul was weary, 
and the scene about him— -the pleasant, hand- 
somely furnished parlour, the well set-up florid 
young man in his plain, expensive clothes, the 
sound of the voices and laughter without— all 
seemed to him unreal. He wanted to be away, to 
. get out of it into the lonely park again, to be alone 
with his thoughts. 

” Good-bye, and thank you,” he said abruptly. 

He snatched up his hat without waiting for anv 
formal or ■ . ’ 
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the pin with the wax twisted in a hard, cold, wind- 
ing sheet round the stick. 

So he sat now, exhausted, cheeks pressed into 
his palm and his elbows on the arm of the chair 
staring into the great flames. She and her brother 
were both abroad with Daniel Steele and his aunt 
and cousins. He saw pictures of them in his mind 
being agreeably entertained and kindly treated in 
the comfortable house over which she was so soon 
to rule. 

He did not know if he would be able to accom- 
plish his desire of going south with the boy. Per- 
haps it might be in some English water, even in 
the tarn to which he had ridden with Flora Brodie, 
that he would throw the mirror, for it must not re- 
main in his possession. This he vowed to himself 
with his hand over the key of the drawer where 
he had locked it in his pocket, the mirror must 
not remain in his possession one moment after she 
was married to Daniel Steele. 

And as he sat thus, his mind like a hollow 
through which the unbidden thoughts floated in a 
broken design, the door opened and Flora Brodie 
entered. As he rose, inclining his head, awaiting 
her pleasure gravely, she came straight past him 
and knelt down on the hearth and held out her 
hands to the flames. 

“ I have been outside,” she said, " and it's 
cold, I think it’s going to snow.” 

The glow of the steady flames was over it and 
gave an edging of light to her silken dress, to her 
light hair, to her vivid face, to the hands held up 
with fingers thrown outward. She had opened 
her riding-coat at the neck and her bosom was 
bare. Still, gravely, the tall dark young man 
‘awaited her pleasure. 
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the pin with the wax twisted in a hard, cold, wind- 
ing sheet round the stick. 

So he sat now, exhausted, cheeks pressed into 
his palm and his elbows on the arm of the chair 
staring into the great flames. She and her brother 
were both abroad with Daniel Steele and his aunt 
and cousins. He saw pictures of them in his mind 
being agreeably entertained and kindly treated in 
the comfortable house over which she was so soon 
to rule. 

He did not know if he would be able to accom- 
plish his desire of going south with the boy. Per- 
haps it might be in some English water, even in 
the tarn to which he had ridden with Flora Brodie, 
that he would throw the mirror, for it must not re- 
main in his possession. This he vowed to himself 
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'awaited her pleasure. 
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minding him of a little animal suddenly become 
suspicious and ferocious. 

“ Italy! with Harry!" She shifted her fine 
shoulders under the coat. “ What made you think 
of that ?” She rose and took the old worn leather 
chair that he had just left. " What made Daniel 
want to marry Harriet so much earlier than was 
planned? Are you at the bottom of that, too?” 
she frowned. 

" Miss Brodie, you flatter me by making me 
such a deft intriguer. What have I to do with his 
affairs, why should I have a finger in your family 
business?" 

" Why, indeed?" she replied. Then, at a tan- 
gent: " Do you remember the Wishing Gate and 
what I said there.” 

“ I have tried to forget it but it is true it often 
comes into my mind.” 

" It comes into mine,” she smiled, “ a silly 
thing, but who knows ?” She looked at him with 
such a brilliancy of malice that he was a little 
abashed. Then he said : “ Daniel Steele is a good 
fellow. He is a friend of mine, and a gentleman.” 
The accent she gave to this word and the look over 
the tutor that accompanied it, held the very essence 
of insult. ” Do you know, I think it is dishonour- 
able in me to allow him to marry Harriet. Ah, I 
moved you in that ! But I mean what I say.” 

" You cannot," replied the tutor in a low tone 
" it is impossible that you can mean it.” 

” Why? Mr. Darrell, you must be vaingloriou 
and ambitious and blinded by a perverse passion 
You know my reasons, do you want me to pt 
them into words ?” 

" No, no 1" he said quickly, “ For shame 
sake, for your sake.” 
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" How do you know that?" he asked. " Then 
[ am a fool to make the demand — the child told 
/ou.” 

" Perhaps he did not, perhaps I overheard her 
ioolish talk when she was half-asleep — the boy was 
mt her messenger. From the first she sent you 
:hat earnest of her favours. Ah, I know you think 
hat I am bold and reckless, perhaps you are pro- 
vincial enough and stupid enough and ill-bred 
jnough to think the less of me because I candidly 
offered you something more than friendship. But 
[ tell you I am — what you would call ' a good 
.voman ’ compared to your little pale playmate , 
ivho was so ready to slip in and out of your 
chamber like a village slut.” 

He put his hand to his eyes and turned aside. 

“ God forgive you, Miss Brodie, for I never 
can. But why should I argue with you, it is use- 
less.” Then his mood changed and he turned on 
her violently. ” But you have no proof, and any- 
one who heard you thus speak of your sister would 
loathe you. Mr. Steele is indeed what you named 
him just now — a man of honour — he’d not listen. ” 

" Are you so sure?” she asked, not shrinking 
in the least from his anger, but facing up to him 
with a brilliant audacity. “ Perhaps I could not 
make my father listen either ! And there’s Madame 
Duchene — she's seen and heard things too. She'd 
swear to anything I did, and I have a servant or 
two ready. No proof, you say ? — but I have her 
letters. Madame got them out of the little fool’s 
desk when she was not looking — those she never 
sent, -I mean. I suppose there are others that you 
have safe, unless you had the sense to destrov 
them.” 
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come to you whenever you called for her, that 
there was something she ought to remember and 
that she had forgotten ” 

“ Stop !" said Henry Darrell, with his face quite 
distorted, “Stop!” He took Flora Brodie’s 
wrist in so firm a clasp that she was silent. She 
watched him keenly, without a second’s relaxing 
of her attention. “ The letters are not written to 
me nor to any man,” he said. 

“But you would give a great deal for them just 
the same, would you not, Henry Darrell ? How 
much would you give me for them?” She thrust 
her brilliant face close to his. 

“ I have nothing to give,” he replied, and in- 
deed his own poverty seemed harsh and stark 
about him. “ You know I've nothing to give. But 
I think if you with your lies, your forgeries, your 
sly half-truths, and all your petty dangerous 
malice were to harm her, I’d find some way to 
bring you where you never thought to be.” 

She smiled at his threats. 

“ Go on, I have at least made you pay atten- 
tion to me.” 

Then he was terribly silent, brooding and star- 
ing. She tried to goad him into speech again, force 
him to finish his menaces and threats. 

“ What would you do to me, Henxy Darrell? 
What do you think you can do? — a man. who 
doesn’t. wear a sword! A man with hardly a 
guinea in his pocket, with only the few pence that 
comes from me ! Ah ! you persuaded my father 
to keep you, but I could bring him round to 
another mind if I chose. But I wanted you to stay, 
for things weren't finished between us.” 

, “ Nay, and are not yet.” 
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I'll never have a moment more strange or more 
sweet than this. Why don’t you take my hands 
again, I don’t care if you hurt my wrists.” 

“ Miss Brodie, I don’t wish to touch you. Surely 
all is said now !” He turned away to the window 
and looked out at the dead landscape. The sky 
and earth seemed together blank. 

Then she was beside him again with her warmth 
and beauty, and her bounty of passion, her soft 
hands on his wrist. 

" Don’t believe I fool or make mischief for a 
diversion. I said there was another man, but that 
is gone. I've thought of many things these days. 
You've had your dreams, I suppose, and I've had 
mine. Well, look at me — Flora Brodie — not so ill- 
seeming, I suppose, as fine a woman as another. 
And I shall have a great deal of money, you can’t 
despise that, it means power.” 

“ Why do you recite your gifts to me. Miss 
Brodie — well. Flora, if you wish. Flora, why do 
you tell me all you have ?” 

” Because, I offer it to you. If you will be my 
husband you may, I suppose I must take myself 
to be a queen and you a subject — it is always the 
queen who asks the man, I think.” 

There was something noble in her speech and her 
gesture, and she spoke with a gravity that had a 
touch of dignity. He could not despise her, even 
though his thoughts were full of the wrong she 
had proposed to Harriet. She added gravely : 

“ Don’t say you think I mock, or jest. You 
know I speak in earnest.” 

” And in earnest I refuse,” he said, “ for your 
sake and mine.” 

He took her by the shoulders as if he were much 
her elder and much her master and gave her a 
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kiss that was both harsh and kind and said 
strongly: 

" Flora I Flora f Think better of all this, think 
better of me and of yourself." 

With no more than that he left her; she made 
no attempt to follow him or to stay him by a 
word. 
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CHAPTER XX 

M R. DARRELL realised, with a sense of 
almost grotesque anger and futility, that 
the root of his troubles was mean — it was 
merely poverty. Had he had money, even a small 
amount of money, had he had an assured position, 
he would have seen a way out of the entanglement 
in his affairs. 

There was no reason that he should not claim 
her, no reason why he should not tell her — and 
how easy it would be to tell her for he had seen 
her of late looking at him anxiously as if she were 
awaiting a signal — who he was, only this: he 
qould do nothing for her. If she were to know him 
and follow him he would reduce this creature, deli- 
cate as a harebell, who all her life had known 
nothing but the enclosed existence of luxury, to a 
life of precarious adventure which even one 
coarsened by contact with the world might find 
rough and i*ude. But for that he would have taken 
her away from Criffel Hall, from Daniel Steele, 
from all of them. 

All he wanted, then, to attain his desire was a 
small amount of money, and the woman who was 
most intent on frustrating his wishes offered him 
money — not a paltry sum but more money than 
he would be able to spend in a whole lifetime. 
And, as one long placid and patient suddenly 
turns with a snarl under a constantly applied 
goad, so Henry Darrell swung with a certain vin- 
dictiveness on his fate and asked himself, at the 
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end of tedious and piteous hours of self-commun- 
ing: " Supposing I took her at her word? She- 
is wilful enough and infatuate enough and head- 
strong enough to marry me, ay, would take me, 
scarecrow as I am, merely as 1 suppose to flaunt 
some other man or to assert her independence.' 
S upposing I took her at her word ? ’ * 

He' smiled to himself, knowing that she would 
do it. She was capable of flouting her father, she 
had her own money. He knew that the income 
allowed her from her mother’s estate was sufficient 
to supply her with luxuries and indulgence of 
whims, and in a few years she would be a very 
rich woman indeed, even without counting upon 
the money due to her from her father’s estate. 
And. for all the tutor knew, it might not be in 
Sir Thomas Brocjie’s power to cut his daughter 
off with a shilling, however much she angered him. 

" Well, if she’s capable of marrying me out of 
a spurt of temper and a flash of vindictiveness, 
and God knows what perverse liking, am I not 
capable of marrying her and breaking her after- 
wards?” 

He saw himself as master of all this property 
and money, master too of this impetuous and 
difficult woman. He would then become the 
natural guardian of the boy— oh, no doubt there 
would be a host of relatives, a multitude of friends 
to cry out against him and endeavour to frustrate 
him at every turn, but he believed he could hold 
his own. 

Harry at least would be pleased, and Harry 
would soon be a man— and a man in a powerful 
position. 

"I dream,” muttered the tutor to himself, as 
these thoughts oppressed him to the point of fever. 
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“ It is a nightmare. I must go away, yes, I can- 
not remain here between these two women. I 
cannot even wait for the spring as I promised 
Harry.” 

A dread of being longer alone, a panic terror 
of drawing the mirror from the goatskin case and 
setting it up again secretly in his chamber, sent 
him down to find the company of the librarian and 
the chaplain. But as he, with downcast head, 
bent shoulders, and slow steps was approaching 
the room where they held their amusements, 
Harry ran after him, flushed from the winter air, 
with an anxious look in his eyes. 

“ Ay, Harry,” he said, confusedly, called so 
suddenly from his brooding, “ so you have re- 
turned from Mr. Steele’s. Well, I don’t usually 
see you so late. It’s past suppertime, shouldn’t 
you be going to your bed ?” 

" Yes, soon. But I slipped away, I wanted to 
speak to you. And there’s no one else to whom 
I can go,” added the boy in a lower troubled tone, 
” and I don’t quite know what to do.” 

Mr. Darrell felt a pang of utter sympathy. This 
boy, in everything placed so differently from him- 
self, was yet afflicted by the same poignant lone- 
liness. 

”, Well, Harry, speak to me.” 

" It's difficult here,” objected the boy, ” Mr. 
Bonthron or Mr. Moffatt will be coming out soon.” 

“It is difficult for us to go anywhere else, 
Harry. We shall surely be seen, and if this is a 
secret ” 

The boy took the tutor's hand and drew him 
down the cold corridor to a seldom used room 
which was filled by rolled tapestries and pictures 
in their frames standing with their faces to the 
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situation over in his imua, ne was nau-iuamea 
to risk everything— go himself to Flora's room, 
take the desk away, and let her do what she 
might. 

But for that evening and the next day he did 
nothing, and Miss Flora Brodie also field her 
hand after her manner, Thp tutor, moving care- 
fully through a sick idleness, saw the boy's eyes, 
mournful and half-reproachful, turned on him 
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for himself he had so schooled his emotions that 
it seemed to him he lived m some lingering 
dream, in a solitude peopled only by airy fancies, 
and the coming and going phantoms of the mind. 

He drugged himself by his own imagination, 
he was no longer the prey of forebodings, tire 
future seemed empty, half-defaced, and only the 
present where all was stagnant about him, was 
real. What, after all, did it matter? He had 
waited for her so long, perhaps it might be in 
another star that they must meet, perhaps they 
were destined to drift for ever apart. Perhaps 
this was all but an obscure obsession of his soul, 
born of his loneliness and his broken Me and the 
solitary hours that he had spent m the midst of 
action, in die midst of great cities where every 
man seemed to have a place and an occupation 
save himself. 

Snow fell day after day ; a dull, airless world 
encompassed Criffel Hall. The flakes were noi: 
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less on the window and piled in drifts on the sill ; 
Mr. Darrell could see (lie leaden fountain out- 
lined in white. The northern winter, which had 
.closed in with a sense of finality as if it must en- 
dure for ever and never Rive place to spring, 
seemed a reflex of his mood. He sensed through 
the enclosing snow the massive outlines of the 
hills and he shuddered when he thought of the 
black tarn where he had stood with Flora Brodie, 
and the Wishing Gate, by the power of which 
she had evoked all manner of evil on her sister. 

He brooded over the effect of the loss of her 
desk on Harriet. Surely this trouble might bring 
on a recurrence of her illness, brain fever, 
delirium, the sleep-walking. Had not this secret 
pressed away her fragile happiness, poisoning 
her future with Daniel Steele, that future in which 
he had seen her so secure? He imagined, too, 
the scene between the sisters in Harriet’s room 
where the bed stood between the long green cur- 
tains, or in Flora’s sumptuous boudoir. Would 
there not be pleadings on one side, refusals on 
the other, tears and reproaches. And what . . . 
he pulled himself up sharply . . . what after all, 
was in the desk? Were the letters to himself? 
If so, had they any meaning? He believed that 
they were impersonal, a spirit endeavouring a 
fumbling communication with spirits. What 
there might be of precise materialism, had surely 
been added by the cruel hand of Flora Brodie. 

She haunted him, this woman with her brilliant 
look that was not quite beauty, with her auda- 
city and her clear-headedness. When thinking 
of her he sometimes felt the blood beat in his 
checks and _ heart, and even laughed aloud. 
Passing her in the passage, as he had done once 
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or twice, since they had spoken together so 
frankly and so violently, he found himself star- 
ing at her with a grin that she returned with no 
faltering in her stare. 

The weather was too rough for any expedition 
to Daniel Steele's establishment, but the young 
man came himself frequently to Criffel Hall. The 
tutor noted that he did not stay long with his 
future wife, she seemed always to have some ex- 
cuse for evading him, though she was complacent 
enough, even merry, in his company, but always 
there was some reason that she might not stay 
long. 

The tutor sensed the watchfulness of the young 
Squire, observed how he would look from one 
face to another when they were gathered together 
in the parlour with the sparkling chandelier hang- 
ing high from the lofty ceiling. He would see his 
eyes turn to him across the room as if he were 
endeavouring to gain from a glance or a gesture, 
or maybe a whispered word, some solution as to 
the puzzle this establishment at Criffel Hall 
seemed to be, a puzzle at least to his ingenuous- 
ness. 

Then Mr. Steele would be taken away to be 
closeted with the sardonic recluse. Sir Thomas 
Brodie, and sometimes there were lawyers there 
too. No doubt there were settlements to be made, 
deeds to be signed, arrangements to be argued 
over. Mr. Darrell was rather surprised at this 
legal business for he thought that this would all 
have been gone into on the occasion of the former 
interrupted marriage. 

How odd it seemed to hear the women, Jladame 
Duch6ne and the maids, ay, and the men, too, 
even MoSatt and Bonthron and Dr. Hay, chat- 
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less on the window and piled in drifts on the sill ; 
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she had evoked all manner of evil on her sister. 

He brooded over the effect of the loss of her 
desk on Harriet. Surely this trouble might bring 
on a recurrence of her illness, brain fever, 
delirium, the sleep-walking. Had not this secret 
pressed away her fragile happiness, poisoning 
her future with Daniel Steele, that future in which 
he had seen her so secure? He imagined, too, 
the scene between the sisters in Harriet's room 
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tains, or in Flora's sumptuous boudoir. Would 
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and the Wishing Gate, by the power of which 
she had evoked all manner of evil on her sister. 
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desk on Harriet. Surely this trouble might bring 
on a recurrence of her illness, brain fever, 
delirium, the sleep-walking. Had not this secret 
pressed away her fragile happiness, poisoning 
her future with Daniel Steele, that future in which 
he had seen her so secure? He imagined, too, 
the scene between the sisters in Harriet's room 
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tains, or in Flora’s sumptuous boudoir. Would 
there not be pleadings on one side, refusals on 
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tering about the charming affair the marriage 
would be this time, ay, for all the wintry weather 
in the north. 

The date of this marriage had been hastened on 
by a .month, it was to take place at the end of 
November. And sometimes Mr. Darrell found a 
chance to ask the boy if he knew any more about 
the desk. But Harry Brodie would shake his 
head sadly. 

“ Harriet has said no more about it, and 
neither has Flora." But he knew that his sister 
had not got her treasure back. 

The tutor said no more of that visionary spring- 
time travel, of Rome in April, the amber-coloured 
capitals of the ancient pillars rising above the 
pasturage where the goats browsed and the 
shepherds piped, although the boy reminded him 
timidly and wistfully now and then of these pro- 
mised and seemingly vanished delights. But he 
would only nod and smile briefly, caring little 
now even for the disappointment he inflicted on 
a child. 

It was only a question of marking time, putting 
through one day and another until she was 
married and safe in the keeping of Daniel Steele. 



CHAPTER XXI 

I T was an evening when the snow had ceased 
and the wind was getting up, strong and in- 
sistent, rattling the casement of the large 
windows, blowing the flames out from the great 
wood fires, lifting the old arras on the walls of Mr. 
Darrell's pleasant chamber, when the boy ran m 
upon him without knocking. 

He had no shoes on his feet and so had come 
without a sound down the passage and Mr. Dar- 
rell, in a keen state of nervous tension as he was, 
sprang up, almost with a look of alarm as if a 
spirit had run in upon him out of the stormy 
night. 

But the boy was joyous. He stood by the bed 
with the fox-red acorns and harsh green leaves on 
the white wool curtains where he had stood when 
he had run into the room the night of the new 
tutor's arrival, carrying the sword which Henry 
Darrell had not yet worn. 

" See, I have got it at last!" he placed the 
box on the coverlet and the tutor snatched up a 
candle. 

It was her desk, a childish affair of piteously 
small proportions, of delicate workmanship, 
polished curved wood inset with a pretty inlay- 
stars of mother-of-pearl. 

*' Harriet’s letters 1" 

" Yes, I do not know if they are all of them, 
but j think so. I could not see what was in it 
but see, I struck it up with my penknife and the 
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surface is rather marked. But it can be mended, 
can it not?” 

" Oh, yes, Harry, that can easily be mended. 
But Miss Flora!— did she see you?" 

“ No. All these days — it's over a week now, is 
it not? — I've been watching her for my chance 
and you see, this evening when we were all in 
chapel ...” 

“ Oh, yes, it is Sunday,” said the tutor 
strangely, like one who rises from a stupor and 
wonders what day it is, " I'd forgotten.' 

" Yes, you didn’t go to chapel to-day, did you ? 
But what does that matter? — we were all there, 
and I think she forgot that I knew about the 
letters. I pretended to be ill, with my head, you 
know, like I often am, though I’ve been so much 
better lately, and Madame Duchene brought me 
into the house. She made me lie down on my bed 
and gave me some drops, then went away and 
left me. And then I got up and went to Flora's 
room. It was unlocked for once — wasn’t that 
lucky? — and I looked round everywhere — I had 
quite a lot of time to myself for Janet, her maid, 
is out to-day, her father keeps the lodge and she’s 
gone to visit him. And so I found it at last. It 
was in her garde-robe, lying under the folds of a 
long dress. 

” I pulled it out and ran into my own room, 
took my penknife and broke it, and there were all 
Harriet’s letters — I remember seeing her write 
them — and verses, they are all tied up with 
saffron-coloured ribbon — she used to send to 
York for those by the carrier.” 

The boy hurried on joyously, but even while 
he chattered in his relief and triumph he was con- 
scious of a sense of disappointment. The tutor 
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The tutor took the box in his hand and turned 
towards the guardrobe. It was very deep at the 
bottom and had a substantial lock — here, for the 
moment at least, he could hide the box. " I 
ought to throw the key away, like I ought to 
throw away the key of tire drawer where I keep 
die mirror, so that I shall have no temptation to 
read what she has written." 

These thoughts had scarcely time to flow into' 
his mind before the door was pushed violentiy 
open and Flora Brodie entered, with as much ease 
and assurance as if she strode into a common 
room. 

" I thought that I should find you here, 
Harry," she said swiftiy, and her roving eyes 
went from the boy to the man. " Yes, and I 
thought I should find that also — die desk, is it 
not ? So you're a thief, are you ?" she cried scorn- 
fully. 

She put out her hand and flipped the boy’s 
cheek with the lightest of touches ; the words she 
said and die gesture she made gave it the horror 
and tile menace of a blow. 

“ This is Miss Harriet’s property,” cried the 
tutor, " and I think, Mss Flora Brodie, tiiat you 
have no right to it, nay, nor to be in my room. 
While I am in your father’s service tiiis is my 
apartment.” 

" How stupid you are," cried the audacious 
woman tossing up her head, “ how incredibly 
silly ! You employed the child to steal for you, 
did you ?" 

No, indeed," cried the boy indignandy. 
‘‘Mr. Darrell doesn’t know anything about it — 
and it’s not stealing, it’s merely talcing back what 
you stole from Harriet." 
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“ You silly fellow!" said Flora Brodie in a 
voice that was dangerously silky. " Don't yon 
know that I ara the guardian of Harriet, ay. and 
yours too ? That it is within my right and duty 
to look after you? It was for Harriet’s good that 
I took the desk and it is for her good that I snail 
keep it. Hand it to me, please, Mr. Darrell, and 
at once." 

,r That I refuse to do. Miss Brodie. 

They faced each other in full conflict ; she had 
taken the delicate boy by the shoulders and swung 
him out of her way. 

" Leave me alone, Harry, this is my business 
now. It was very confiding of me to believe in 
your headache, child. I should have been on 
guard, but I did not quite guess how sly you 
were." 

" Miss Brodie,” said the tutor sternly, " leave 
this abuse, this vain railing which becomes you 
but ill, and believe that I shall not relinquish your 
sister’s desk. I will give it to her in your 
presence.” 

" I see the lock has been broken," interrupted 
Flora Brodie vehemently, " give it to me. Have 
you taken the letters out ?— But no, I do not rhinV 
you had time. As soon as I missed it I guessed 
the boy had taken it and that he’d bring it here." 

" You're very clever, no doubt. Mils Brodie, 
but your guesses are sometimes wrong. I’ll not 
deliver up this desk. ' ' 

Harry Brodie had refused to leave the rocra cn 
Flora’s harsh command ; he stood inside the &xr 
his breast rising and falling quickly behind fcs 
lace cravat, his brilliant eyes narrowed with ex- 
citement and passion. 

" I wonder to hear you speak so. Flora. Ycz've 
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presence." 

" I see the lock has been broken," interrupted 
Flora Brodie vehemently. " give it to me. Have 
you taken the letters out?— Bnt no, I do not rtnnk 
you had time. As soon as I missed it I guessed 
the boy had taken it and that he’d bring it here." 

" You're very clever, no doubt, ibis Brodie, 
but your guesses are sometimes wrong. I’ll net 
deliver up this desk." 

Harry Brodie bad refused to leave the room cn 
hlom s harsh command ; he stood inside the door 
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" I wonder to hear you speak so. Flora. Ycn've 
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always been cruel and unkind, but this is the 
worst of all. I’ll not give way and I’ll not go. 
Mr. Darrell is right — the desk belongs to Harriet 
and he must keep it until he can return it to her. ” 

“ No,” cried Flora, strongly, " no! Here is 
property that is stolen out of my room and I 
demand it, here and now.” 

" Hush ! for your brother’s sake. Miss Flora, 
see the excitement he is in.” 

” You see, child, did I not tell you to go to 
your room, to run to Madame Duchene or Mr. 
Moffatt?” cried Flora, who was fast losing her 
dangerous feline control and becoming but a_ dis- 
hevelled, flustered young woman shouting in a 
temper. But the boy stood his ground. 

" I'll go to neither of them. I’ll go to my 
father.” 

This authority was so seldom evoked in Criffel 
Hall that both the tutor and Flora Brodie re- 
mained confused for an instant. 

“ After all, I suppose he’s master here, though 
we don’t often see him and he never interferes 
with us. I'll put the case to him. I'll ask him it 
Flora has any right to Harriet's desk.” 

“ Will you, Harry? Perhaps you’ll ask him 
if she’s the right to have what she’s got in that 
desk?” 

” I don’t know anything, about that,” said the 
boy obstinately. ” The things are hers and 
you've no right to look at them. I, too, hate to 
have you look at my drawings and writings. 
Come, Mr. Darrell, wouldn’t that be just and 
reasonable — to put it all before my father?” 

” I think it would,” assented the tutor, who 
in a swift anguish had calculated which was the 
lesser of two evils. " I will take the desk to Sir 
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Thomas and he will decide to whom I am to give 
it." 

” I'll not agree I” cried Flora. 

But Harry countered this defiance with 
another. 

" Then I’ll tell everyone — Madame Duchdne 
and Mr. Moffatt, and Dr. Hay and Mr. Bonthron, 
and everyone in the house — that you stole Har- 
riet’s box and won’t give it up again.” 

A light distortion passed over Flora's flustered 
features. She tried to steady her voice when she 
said : 

" Don’t you see how humiliating it is for me, 
Harry, to plead against this — this man?” 

But the boy shook his head. 

‘‘ Come along at once, I know father’s in his 
cabinet for Daniel went in there just now.” 

“Then — then need we go?” asked the tutor, 
to whom this was the worst possible news. ” Can't 
we wait until the morning, Harry ? Miss Brodic, 
do you think it decent to break in on Sir Thomas 
with this matter now?” 

He had made a mistake by showing his reluc- 
tance and his distress. Flora Brodie became at 
once resolute to pursue the matter immediately. 

" If you please, Mr. Darrell,” she said, ” you 
will follow me to my father's room. I think you 
know the way there, as you have already been 
there complaining about me. Follow me ?— nay, 
I think you will walk in front so that I can see you 
do not endeavour to some destruction on the 
desk.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 


. \ 


M R. DARRELL waited in the ante-chamber 
of Sir Thomas Brodie with the sensation 
of a man who is snared. Flora Brodie sat 
the other side of the room, seemingly taking no 
heed of him, but all the while he knew that she Was 
watching him jealously, ready to pounce if he were 
to touch that broken lock. Beside him sat Harry, 
heavy with excitement, his eyes brilliant, his 
cheeks radiant from a hectic flush. 

The tutor’s position was grotesque as well as 
odious. How did he knew what were the secrets 
that he had so jealously guarded? There might 
be anything or nothing in the desk — a few piteous 
phantasies, a schoolgirl's imaginary love letters, 
his name might be written there, or there might be 
no name at all. Then again, how uncertain he 
was as to the attitude of the baronet ; this time 
he, the poor tutor, the unnecessary dependant, 
might lose the concessions he had won at his last 
interview, he might be turned at once from the 
house. 

The valet opened _ the folding doors : Sir 
Thomas, on Miss Brodie’s earnest entreaty, would 
see the strange trio who had so oddly disturbed 
him. 

They entered the inner chamber, littered with 
drawers and cases, the shelves loaded with books 
and catalogues. Sir Thomas was in a flowered 
bedgown, sitting in a low chair by the fire with one 
of his gouty feet swathed in cloths propped on a 
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Sir Thomas Brodie seemed deeply bewildered 
and exasperated by these counter charges. His 
face purpled, then paled to a dusky colour, and 
his lips worked convulsively. Mr. Darrel ex- 
claimed : 

" Have a care. Miss Flora, look to your 
father." 

For answer, Miss Brodie ran across the room 
and flung herself on her knees by the old man’s 
side, seized his putty hand and began stroking it. 
Mr. Darrell could only marvel at her effrontery 
and address. She spoke in a gentle voice as she 
said: 

" Father, how could you disbelieve what 1 
say? You know how naughty and silly Harry 
is, and as for this man, his insolence has been 
intolerable. I've only put up with him because 
you wished him to stay. Just ask him to give 
me that desk back — I know what I'm about, I've 
a good reason for wanting it.” 

The old man did not seem seduced by these be- 
guilements. He looked at the tutor, who had 
not spoken a word, and at Daniel Steele, who had 
stood watchful and also silent. 

" What’s all this rubbish, what’s all this non- 
sense?’’ he said. ” To whom does the desk 
belong?” 

" It is mine,” said Flora. 

“ It belongs to Harriet !” exclaimed Harry in 
a breath. 

" I know it belongs to Harriet,” put in Daniel 
Steele quietly, “ I’ve seen her writing at it in 
the little room where she used to do her lessons. 
There was her name cut inside.” 

" It is there now,” said the boy triumphantly. 

" But there's something else beside her name, 
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as I suppose,” cried Flora, rising to her feet. 
"I'm losing patience with all of .you. Don’t 
you see I’m trying to keep something from you 
you’d rather not know ? There’s silly letters there 
and stupid verses.” 

" Whose?” demanded Mr. Steele, and he took 
a step forward, so quickly that Flora winced back 
slightly and grasped the arm of her father's chair. 

" Harriet’s,” she replied. " I thought to pro- 
tect you.” 

" Protect me from any knowledge of anything 
that Harriet might have done ? What's come over 
you, Flora, you seem possessed? If those are 
Harriet's verses and letters they must be returned 
to her.” 

" Ah, you are chivalrous. You don't even 
want to know what’s in them nor to whom they’re 
written?” 

" Why, I want to know nothing, of course.” 

"You arc right, sir,” Mr. Darrell forced him- 
self to speak, " what can there be to know ? These 
are but schoolgirl scribblings, some childish 
effusion.” 

" Why are you so quick in her defence ?” asked 
Mr. Steele. ‘ How do you know what’s in that 
desk?” 

The tutor stood silent, while Flora Brodie 
smiled maliciously. But Harry put in: 

" He hasn’t, opened it, Mr. Steele, he's only 
been carrying it for me. For he's stronger than 
I,” added the boy whimsically, " and Flora 
might have snatched it from me." 

Flora palled her handkerchief from her bosom 
and wiped her lips. 

" How tamely you are all behaving,” she said, 
looking from one to another, “ and how disgrace- 
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ful this is ! Don’t you, or won't you, understand ? 
Father, are you going to dismiss him? I’ve en- 
dured a good deal, you know, just because it 
suits you to live like a recluse with your silly 
coins.” 

“ My silly coins, girl, what do you mean ? And 
stand out of the way, you'll upset the tray.” 

“ Let me take it from you/’ said Mr. Steele, 
“ let me put it on the table, sir.” 

But the old man screamed out and would not 
give up the glittering medals. 

” I don't care what any of you say,” he cried, 
*' I only want to be left in peace. I don’t know 
what you mean. Flora, you were always trying to 
make miscrief.” 

" That’s not true !” exclaimed the girl, deeply 
stung at the accusation. " You don’t know any- 
thing about me, you’re always shut away here.” 

“ Ah! abuse me now, would you? You’re a 
termagant and a vixen, like your mother before 
you. I tell you you’re not mistress here, my lady, 
not yet. You think you can do anything with me, 
I know, because I’m old and disable and not in- 
terested in you. I don’t know what your spite is 
against this man, but it don’t affect me, do you 

hear that. He stays here until the spring ” 

the old man’s hands rose and fell in feeble blows 
on the arm of his chair, “ he stays here until the 
spring, I say. And then he's taking Harry 
abroad. And you keep your sly ways, your vul- 
gar tricks and manners to yourself, do you hear. 
Flora, do you hear ?” 

Harry, who had been watching with staring 
eyes, suddenly turned aside and resting his face 
against the wall, began to weep. To Mr. Dar- 
rell this was an unbearable sight ; he turned in- 
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stinctively and put his hand on the child's 
shoulder, the disputed desk being under his other 
arm. Flora watched him, and cried out, cool, 
though she had whitened under her father's 
denunciation : 

" And what is to become of the desk?" 

*' That's to go back to Harriet. She's got 
enough sense to look after her own property, 
hasn't she?” 

" Very well,” said Flora, rising with the 
stealthiness and the light grace of a cat, " but 
first hadn't you better know — you, father, and 
you, Daniel— what is in it.” She made a plange 
at Henry Darrell and snatched the desk, holding 
it by the lid so that the broken lock flew wide and 
a few frail bundles of papers and drawings fell 
to the floor. Before Harry, with the tears glis- 
tening on his face, could dart and recover these. 
Flora had exclaimed: ” They're her love letters, 
father. And they’re not written to you, Daniel, 
but to this rogue here, whom she goes to visit at 
night.” 

“ It is a lie,” said the tutor, and he made a 
movement as if he would strike her on her twitch- 
ing mouth. 

The words were echoed by Sir Thomas Brodie, 
who heaved himself up in his invalid chair, a light 
foam gathered on his lips, and shouted: ” It's a 
lie!” 

" Read for yourself and see,” shrieked Flora, 
and stooping down she began to gather up the 
papers, snatching them from the feeble fingers of 
the crying child. It was the tutor's intention to 
seize ner by the waist, pick her up, and throw 
her out of the room and recover the papers him- 
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self, but he was diverted by a sharp cry from 
D fluid Steels* 

The old man had risen with a movement that 
sent the tray of coins clattering to the floor. He 
had thrown up his arms and opened his mouth as 
if about to make some terrific denunciation, then 
he had fallen as Mr. Daniel had exclaimed, and 
lay prone with the gold pieces all scattered about 
him like a price offered, refused, and flung down. 

“ Your father! cried Mr. Steele, on his knees 
by the fallen man. “ Quick, Flora ! The 
doctor !” 

But Flora did not move. She was on her knees 
with her hands on the packets of papers and she 
stared over her shoulder at her father, so that 
Daniel Steele cried out: “Do you, Harry, 
run,” but a gurgle from Sir Thomas stayed the 
boy; he was muttering that name " Harry! 
Harry ! Harry !“ 

“ Go to him,” said the tutor, and led the shrink- 
ing child up to the fallen man who had suddenly 
become an object grotesque and horrible, remote 
from humanity. “ Take his hand, Harry,” said 
the tutor. “ Look ! he wants to speak to you, I 
think he’s trying to say ‘ good-bye.’ You see, 
he loves you after all ! Take it !” 

“Oh, must I?” wailed the boy, crouching 
back against the tutor. 

" He’s dying,” said Mr. Steele, trying to untie 
the tight knots of the old man’s soiled cravat. 
" It is a stroke. The doctor warned us against 
a sudden and violent emotion. Raise his head 
up a little.” 

The baronet groaned and his eyes turned in his 
head, his fat, helpless fingers fumbled for his 
son. The tutor pushed the boy forward and with 
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a cry Harry Brodie kissed his father’s forehead 
and then sank huddled beside him. 

” Lift him up," said Mr. Steele, who had 
quietly taken command of the situation. " Take 
the boy away, Mr. Darrell, and do what you can 
for him. This is an end of Sir Thomas. Get the 
the doctor. Flora, will you now, though it is too 
late?" 

She rose, and without a word or a look at the 
dying man, left the room. 

" Can I do nothing?" asked Mr. Darrell, who 
had clasped to him the thin, slack form of Harry 
Brodie. 

" No," said Mr. Steele, " nothing. He is dead ! 
I was warned that it might be like this.” 

The tutor looked at the letters scattered on the 
floor. 

" And those?” he whispered. 

” I will take them, I suppose I have the right.” 

The two men looked at each other over the dead 
man. 

” I can’t deny it,” said Mr. Darrell hoarsely. 

He led the boy from the room. 
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head, his fat, helpless fingers fumbled for his 
son. The tutor pushed the boy forward and with 
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3. cry Harry Brodie kissed his father's forehead 
and then sank huddled beside him. 

“ Lift him up/' said Mr. Steele, who had 
quietly taken command of the situation. " Take 
the boy away, Mr. Darrell, and do what you can 
for him. This is an end of Sir Thomas. Get the 
the doctor. Flora, will you now, though it is too 
late?" 

She rose, and without a word or a look at the 
dying man, left the room. 

" Can I do nothing?" asked Mr. Darrell, who 
had clasped to him the thin, slack form of Han y 
Brodie. 

" No," said Mr. Steele, “ nothing. He is dead ! 
I was warned that it might be like this.” 

Hie tutor looked at the letters scattered on the 
floor. 

“ And those ?" he whispered. 

” I will take them, I suppose I have the right.” 

The two men looked at each other over the dead 
man. 

” I can’t deny it,” said Mr. Darrell hoarsely. 

He led the boy from the room. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

sunbeams struck with an intermittent 
j brilliance and warmth among the snow- 
ii- clouds as Henry Darrell left Criffel Hall. 
The house and the. landscape were vague 'and 
monstrous about him, no longer definite and 
solid, but compounded of his fancy and experi- 
ence during the months that he had spent in these 
alien surroundings, which yet had housed his 
heart’s desire. 

The white and opulent fapade of the handsome 
mansion, the wintry park, the winged steps of the 
terrace on which he had first seen Harriet, the 
long avenue up which he had ridden with so much 
reluctance and embarrassment for the first time 
not so many weeks ago, all this prospect, dull, 
static, and darkly coloured, yet seemed to him 
full of violence. 

The material objects about him formed only 
an ornate unreality, which masked the push and 
urge, the seething force of all the phantoms that 
were.engendered from his inner conflict. 

Within a few hours of Sir Thomas Brodie’s 
death, Flora had ordered the tutor from the house 
and he had no longer any other authority to 
whom to appeal. The arrogant woman was' in- 
deed the mistress of the establishment, of the for- 
tunes and the person of her brother. No one 
disputed that she had been left his guardian; 
everyone in Criffel Hall had instantly become 
subservient to her. The boy, of course, bewil- 
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dered, shocked, overwhelmed by his sudden 
bereavement, could do nothing. Sir. Darrell had 
not even seen him, he was closed away in his 
apartment with Mr. Bonthron and a servant. 

Harriet was beyond his reach also, it was use- 
less for him to even ask questions about her. 
Once it was known that Miss Brodie had dis- 
missed him, he was less than nothing in the house- 
hold. Only an old servant to whom he had been 
kind, contrived to whisper to him in an odd, un- 
observed moment in answer to his tentative 
inquiry that Miss Harriet was very well, only 
keeping her room with the French lady. Miss 
Harriet was grieved and startled, of course, but 
then it must be admitted that Sir Thomas had not 
been very near to any of his children, and the 
young lady had her own marriage to think 
of. . . . 

It was also by a servant's hand that Miss 
Brodie’s dismissal, even more abrupt than the 
first, had come. It was accompanied by a neat 
package containing a rouleau of guineas — his 
pay, flung at him, as it were, in the most 
humiliating fashion. 

Henry Darrell had not that manner of pride 
that would have left the money tossed on the 
dressing-table where had stood the mirror in the 
goatskin case or cast down on the bed, which had 
become to him so pleasant and familiar. He had 
earned the money, he needed it, he could not 
afford to retaliate on her petty vindictiveness ; so 
he put the gold gravely away in his baggage ; 
it was all he possessed in the world. He took 
nothing more with him from Criffel Hall than he 
had brought in. save only the sword which had 
been Harry Brodie’s gift the first night of his 
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He turned a little in the saddle as he passed 
through the great gates and put his hand behind 
him on the valise, which held the little travelling 
mirror in the goatskin case, the mirror in which 
he had seen the rainbow, the mirror that had held 
his “ veil’d delight." But that, he thought, would 
now be utterly blank, must be blank to him, or 
be destroyed. 

At the inn he did not, as he was no doubt ex- 
pected to do, merely change horses and continue 
on his way, but hired a bedroom. He told the host 
that he would stay the night there and continue on 
his way in the morning. He had, indeed, to have 
some leisure in which to collect his thoughts and 
to make his plans, for he knew not where he was 
going nor what he intended to do. 

The stillness of the long, dun-coloured moor- 
land village where at the end of the one street a 
grey monolith rose against the sky, was like a 
spell after the noise and ejaculations, the fury 
and tumult of the last few hours, the sudden 
scandal, the flaring up of passions, the swift death. 
This dull silence fell about him with the swift cer- 
tainty of the end of life itself. 

The place was poor, sordid in its humility. The 
village was some way from the high-road and 
travellers were few. Those who came and went 
from the great house stopped at the town, and 
Henry Darrell had caught a glance or two of sur- 
prise given him by the ostler to whom he had en- 
trusted the horse from Criffel Hall. He knew what 
the man's stupid wonder meant: what was he 
doing here, half an hour's ride away from the 
Hall, why had he left so suddenly immediately 
after the unexpected death of the baronet, which 
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arrival. This, with its splendid scabbard and 
dangling gilt tassels, was too splendid for his wear- 
ing. He strapped it to his valise, which was behind 
him on the horse that Miss Brodie had graciously 
allowed him — so ran the servant's message — to 
take him as far as the inn in the village across the 
heath where he might hire his own mount. 

As he had passed through the corridors to come 
down the stairs for the last time — the last time, 
as he had reminded himself — he had seen the ser- 
vants, lazy and sullen but with an air of artificial 
industry, putting up the black hangings in 
mourning for Sir Thomas Brodie ; the master of 
the house would have ostentatious funeral rights, 
the utmost pomp and magnificence. He would be 
borne first to the chapel for a splendid service, 
and then across the bare, frost-bitten path to the 
mausoleum in tire little wood where his three 
wives already lay lonely. 

The knocking and hammering as the black 
draperies were set in place was in the tutor’s ears 
as he left the mansion. And when he had gone to 
fetch his horse from the sumptuous stables he had 
seen the black-tailed steeds, which were reserved 
for these gloomy occasions, being dressed and 
groomed. 

The tutor rode slowly, his air was almost sedate ; 
his back was straight, his shoulders squared, but 
his eyes had the dry glitter of one who has passed 
many sleepless nights. The contour of his face 
seemea to have sunk so that the bony structure 
was visible, and his lips, naturally full and curved, 
were drawn straightly. 

“ Never again, never again," he was saying to 
himself. How can I find you, dear, in the 
dark ? 
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had caused a wave of ferment and astonishment 
over the countryside? 

So acute was his nervous tension that he felt as 
if he were on the verge of some odd disaster. 
Against the grey winter sky the wide street, a 
straggle of low stone houses, which seemed to lead 
from nowhere to nowhere, abruptly wound from 
the moor and on to the moor again ; this scene 
and the monolith purposelessly erected by for- 
gotten folk to an unknown god, all seemed but a 
drop-cloth behind some scene of violence and 
horror in which he should be the chief actor. 

Meanwhile nothing was happening about him. 
It was but a little humble inn where the drovers 
and shepherds paused to rest and drink their beer 
and warm themselves by the fire in the big parlour. 
His room was as commonplace and ordinary as 
any that had ever housed him — a truckle bed, a 
sloping floor, a chair, a table, a ewer of water 
and a folded napkin, and in the comer his valise, 
the sword in the magnificent sheath fastened under 
the strap. 

It was cold, but he did not notice that, and his 
chilled flesh helped to increase his sense of panic 
and terror. He reasoned with himself, coolly, and 
without success, as the mind will work almost 
mechanically in moments of intolerable stress. 

Walking up. and down with his hands clasped 
behind the skirts of his coat and his chin sunk 
on his disarranged cravat, his dark hair falling 
over his dark eyes, Henry Darrell thus argued 
with himself, trying to subdue his passions by 
reasoning. 

“ She is safe and I have left her. Why should I 
concern myself any more with this obscun 
tangle?" What would Daniel Steele find in th 
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letters ? He would not read .them, no, one could 
be assured of that. " He pndes himself on being 
what he terms a gentleman. And he has been ^eU 
bred in conventionality. He will return the letters 
to her without reading them. And yet- — Ivo, 

X will not think like that. I wall think that he, of 
coarse, regarded all as trivial malice, as a senseless 
flare of vindictiveness on the part of Flora Brodie. 
He will not credit for a second what she said, nay, 
he will feign to himself so strongly that he did not 
hear it and now it will be forgotten in his heart." 

But again the tutor's thoughts came to a check 
with: " And yet? And yet? ..." 

The day darkened down with a threat of a storm 
and he went to the window and stared up and 
down the bleak street. The place seemed without 
inhabitants, yet full of menace, and swiftly all the 
menace seemed explained, all the portents fulfilled. 

A man came riding briskly from the moorlands ; 
Henry Darrell, prying from under the eaves, saw 
the horseman straighten his hat in a gust of wind, 
the dull light run in the buckle of his swordbelt, in 
the metal mount of his saddle and his stirrup. It 
was Daniel Steele, and he dismounted at the inn. 

Henry Darrell waited, he heard his name being 
called below in the dear, decisive tones of the 
gentleman, the rough awed utterance of the 
countryman, then a firm step upon the stairs. 

Henry Darrell opened the rickety door and there 
coming up was Daniel Steele, with his hat under 
his arm and the strong colour whipped into his face 
by the cold air and the rising wind. He looked up 
saw the tall dark man waiting for him, and 
exclaimed: 

" Ah, I thought you would be here, I thought 
you would not leave without seeing me. I went up 

Q 
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to the Hall to find you,” he added rapidly, “ but 
they told me you had gone. The groom who 
brought the horse back said you were here.” 

" You thought that I should wait for you,” said 
Henry Darrell without moving, “ believe me, I 
have not thought of you at all. ' ' 

Mr. Steele paused on the edge of the stair and 
looked gravely and intently at the other. Mr. 
Darrell noted that he wore a mourning scarf tied 
round the sleeve of his fine blue. coat. 

“ What could you have to say to me?” de- 
manded tire tutor. 

" Let me come in and I’ll tell you ; we can’t talk • 
on tire stairs.” 

" We could for all I have to say, Mr. Steele.” 
But Henry Darrell stood aside and allowed the 
other man to pass into the mean chamber, which 
he did not feel in any sense to be his, the most alien 
as well as the most forlorn of this wretched inn. 

“Did you come here to question me?” he 
asked, and he edged towards tire baggage into the 
back of which was strapped Harry Brodie’s sword. 

" No, I did not. I came to tell you what I 
thought you ought to know.” Mr. Steele spoke 
modestly and in a kindly fashion, but his looks 
were stern and troubled, with an expression un- 
familiar to his ruddy face. “ Death alters every- 
thing, does it not?” he added, “ even the death of 
one who will not be, perhaps, greatly missed nor 
much mourned.” 

He waited, as if he expected some encourage- 
ment, some sympathy, but the tutor stood silent, 
withdrawn into himself. Sir. Steele continued with 
a shght forcing of his resolution. 

. " Harriet Brodie and I are to be married almost 
immediately— next week— without any festival, of 
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course. I thought she would be safer," he added, 
with the air of a man who gives an explanation to 
one who has the right to demand it, “ happier 
with me." 

" Yes," said Henry Darrel], " yes." 

“ I thought you would like to lenow it." 

" I am glad for Miss Harriet Brodie's sake," 
replied the tutor in a voice that came with diffi- 
culty. "It is veiy civil of you, sir, to have come 
yourself to give me this message." 

" None other could have given it," replied Mr. 
Steele simply. " I wanted to tell you, too, about 
her desk and the contents. She has them again." 

" She has them 1 And where are they now?" 

" Destroyed," said Mr. Steele. " I gave them 
to her last evening when she was by the fire." 

" You were allowed to see her," said the tutor, 
putting his hand to his mouth, " and to speak to 

" Yes, I had the right. I gave her the little desk 
and the packets of letters I had picked up. I don't 
know what they were— a child's scribbling*. I 
suppose — but I said, * If your sister torments you 
by snatching these, why not destroy them and 
have done with it?' and so she did. Mr. Darrell. 
She took them up while I stood there and burnt 
them all." 

The tutor gave a great sigh of relief, yet an in- 
tense rage shook him; the letters were gone, they 
had been burnt, and at another man's dictation. 
They had been his, written to him, and he had 
never read them. Mr. Steele hurried on with a 
lack of assurance and a certain trembling in his 
voice. 

" Need you go away, sir? Harry will miss you 
verv much. Harry is the master now . you know . ’ ' 
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“ Never mind that — I can’t stay.” 

" If you mean,” suggested Mr. Steele, _ ‘ Miss 
Flora, she is going away — abroad, I think she 


“ I can’t stay,” repeated the tutor. He sat 
down on the low chair with the broken back by his 
baggage, and drew the sword out from under the 
strap. “ Harry gave me this the first night I came 
to Criffel Hall, but I’ve never liked to wear it, it is 
too fine for my place, a gaudy piece. Forgive me 
if I sit, I feel a giddiness, a cloudiness, sir, in the 


sight.” 

He looked down at his dusty coat and his soiled 


boots, and asked suddenly and fearfully : _ 

“You heard what Miss Flora Brodie said about 


her sister and myself?” 

“ No,” said Mr. Steele strongly, “ no !” 

“ Don’t lie ! You heard, and you remember. 
She said Harriet used to come to my room. Sup- 
posing it were true ?” 

“ I’m to be married to her next week,” said Mr. 
Steele clearly. ** I wish good will to everyone — 
I should like to do you some service. No doubt 
you are not now, sir, in a mood to consider that 
offer. Stay here a while and think of it. I am 
very much at your disposition.” 

Henry Darrell rose with the sword in his hand. 

“ A man who has nothing cannot afford to be 
generous.” He took the hilt in his right hand. 
“ It would please me to draw this now and put 
you out of the way. You’ve never harmed me and 
I like you, no doubt you are my superior in every- 
thing.” 

He drew the sword, and though there was so 
little light in the room, the steel flashed. 

" You cannot deny a man his spiritual fulfil- 
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mcnt,” muttered the tutor, " but if you drive one 
too far, take everything from him and force him 
when his back's to the wall . . He said, as if 
to himself, " Why don't I rush on him with this, 
put him out of the way?” 

Mr. Steele made no attempt to draw his own 
weapon and the other man seemed exasperated at 
his tranquillity. 

“ Why don’t you take care?” he asked. 
” Don’t you see that I'm mad, that I've endured 
it long enough ? Why did you come ?” 

” To tell you she was safe,” said Mr. Steele. 
** And now— good-bye.” 

He turned his back on the man with the drawn 
sword and left the room slowly. The tutor went to 
the head of the stairs and watched him descend, 
then he slowlv returned the sword to the red scab- 
bard. went back into the dreary, bleak, half- 
fumished room, sat down on the broken chair by 
the shabby valise, and put his face in his hands, 
resting his elbows on his knees. And he felt the 
tears, hot, difficult and bitter, moistening his 
palms. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

r -pntHE tutor stayed, obscure and unnoticed, 

| in the sullen village, while Sir Thomas 
Brodie, in the midst of a gathering of the 
gentlefolk of the countryside, was borne to the 
brick mausoleum in the stripped woods. 

He heard talk of the bustle and the show and 
the ostentatious display of costly mourning and 
the manufactured wreaths, through the medium 
of the half-awed, half-spiteful gossip of the 
villagers that did not touch even the fringe of the 
luxurious funeral feast. All the news of Criffel Hall 
came to him with the remoteness as if it were 
echoes of some world that he had long ceased to 
inhabit. 

Only one visitor disturbed his solitude and this 
was most unexpected. A lawyer’s clerk called 
upon him to inform him as he had not been present 
at the reading of Sir Thomas Brodie’s will, that 
the baronet had left a small annuity in a codicil, 
which also expressed a gentlemanly appreciation 
of the tutor’s care of Master Harry Brodie and his 
sister. A capital securely invested in Consols for 
the benefit of Mr. Henry Darrell would bring him 
in one hundred and fifty pounds a year for the rest 
of his natural life. Utter want and the misery of 
complete dependence need thus no longer be feared 
by the tutor. 

This vast benefit had been conferred, ironically 
enough, by a man whom he had not liked, scarcely 
known, and not even served with much diligence. 

242 
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He received the news of his good fortune with 
indifference. He had no address to give the 
lawyer’s clerk; he was not, he said,. in want of 
ready money. Upstairs in the valise dose to the 
minor in the goatskin case, lay untouched the 
rouleau of guineas sent him by Flora's angry, 
contemptuous hands. He heard, without emotion, 
that she had left Criffel Hall and the country. Two 
days after her father was buried she had departed 
with a train of servants in a great mourning coach 
with her arms in a diamond on the panel, and 
Madame Duchene in attention. A distant relation 
remained in Criffel Hall in charge of Harriet 
Brodie, who, within twenty-four hours, would be 
under the protection of her husband. 

All this Henry Darrell heard from the dull, 
stupid, half-incoherent gossip of the landlord and 
the rustics who came and went in the inn. And he 
heard without expression of emotion or even of 
interest. He moved, he ate, he slept like an auto- 
maton, his aspect was at once dull and wild, and 
every morning he said : " Get me a horse, to-day. 
I'll ride to York,” and every afternoon: “ No. 
I'll stay another night.” 

The day that she was to be married, he rose very 
early. His spirit had taken complete possession of 
his body; there were no more doubts or hesi- 
tancies, nor lethargies, nor reluctances. He un- 
buckled his valise, drew out the mirror in the goat- 
skin case, uncovered it, and set it on the rickety 
table where stood the ewer over which was foldea 
the coarse napkin. 

The room was cold and in the phantasmal light 
of the dawn, which gave every object a bluish hue 
and a blurred shadow, Henry DarTell sank on his 
knees before the mirror, the mirror in which he 
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had seen the rainbow, and his lips, dry and stiff,, 
formed only one word: “ Come !" 

So intense was his fixity of gaze on the smoky 
square of glass which reflected nothing but the un- 
certain mingling of light and shade in the chamber, 
that everything material seemed to dissolve about 
him and he floated in space— the mirror was a star 
hung before his eyes — and still in a hoarse, nervous 
voice he repeated, " Come 1" 

Then, as he was conscious of a continued silence 
about him, and as he could see nothing in the 
mirror but a dazzle of light, he began to murmur 
like an incantation : " Do you not know me, must 
we waste any more time? I’ve been wrong to 
delay so long. The world comes between one, one : 
is so dull and sluggardly, one allows it, dear. Oh, 
darling, darling, why don't you come? If you 
knew the loneliness — but you do know, because 
you are lonely too, come, come, even if it is only 
for a little while, even if it means we are both anni- 
hilated. Why did I struggle against it so long? 
Why were your eyes veiled so that you did not 
know me?’’ 

His face sank on his clasped hands which 
gripped the edge of the table on which stood the 
mirror. He felt his own lips murmuring against 
his flesh, and then presently were silent. Exerting 
all the force of his soul and spirit to command her, 
to draw her, time had ceased to be for him, he 
knew not how the minutes fled. Nor did he know 
if he had swooned or slept or if his soul had left 
his body in a trance, but when he opened his eyes 
he lay dazzled, for the room was full of the light 
of the bleak day. 

He looked into the mirror, feeling suddenly al 
ease. And there was her face, distinct behind his 
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own, only faintly blurred by the ripple of the un- 
even surface of the glass. He rose, and turned. 

She was standing behind him in a long coat that 
was wet and soiled round the hem with dead leaves 
and mud and winter slush. Her hair was uncon- 
fined, her head unshielded, a radiance of delight 
shone in her eyes, her cheeks, and on the dewy 
lustre of her rounded lips. » 

" Harry, why didn't you let me come before ?" 

He took her hands, they were cold and damp 
from rain or dew. He saw that there was an un- 
dulating light half over her figure ; she seemed at 
once to waver and to shine. They sat down side 
by side on the truckle bed with the coarse white 
coverlet ; he was utterly exhausted, and leaning 
on her shoulder, wept. 

“ I can't think,” said the girl, " where you've 
been all this while. Didn't we make an appoint- 
ment longago?” 

'* I've kept it at last, dear.” 

” Yes. Eveiything’s been rather indistinct. 
You wouldn't let me come before, you kept 
pushing me away.” 

y Never mind, dear ; never mind, Harriet, don't 
think of that now. Oh, what ease and peace! 
Isn’t ease and peace, dear, release and content- 
ment?” 

She nodded, as if not fully understanding what 
he said. He looked at her with an intense expect- 
ancy, slipped from the bed to his knees, and buried 
his face in her lap. 

“Oh, Harriet!” 

She put her little hand on his hair, her unsullied 
eyes were full of joy. 

“ Can't we go away from this place, it is so dull 
here? 
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V Where you will, as you will." He thought 
with contentment of his little hoard of money- 
enough to get them away, enough for their 
marriage. He thought of the modest pension that 
her father had left— enough for them to live on, 
surely. 

He rose again and sat on the bed and clasped 
her, not daring yet to do more than lightly kiss 
her wind-blown hair. He felt her stiffen in his 
embrace. 

" There’s someone outside, they have come 
after me. Don’t let them take me back." 

“ No, no," he said, quite sure that he would not 
lose her now. Of course they would discover her, 
they would try to prevent this happiness, of 
course, and of course their happiness would be 
prevented. But she should not be taken away from 
him. He rose to face tire intruder. As the rap came 
on the door he said, " Come in ! Oh, come in.” 

It was Daniel Steele who entered, his face so 
changed from his ordinary appearance that a 
familiar of his would scarcely have known him. 

" You’ve tracked her ! Y'ou’ve followed her," 
said Henry Darrell. 

The young man replied, very low: 

" I was up early this morning, at dawn, I sup- 
pose. I went to the Hall and kept watch on the 
terrace, I don't know why I played the sentinel. 
I saw her come out, wrapped in her coat, by the 
little side door. One of the gardeners who was 
going to his work spoke to her but she didn't hear 
him. I followed her — I and the boy, he's been 
watching her too, he's so anxious. There were 
others noticed it, but we turned them back and 
came alone.” 

" Daniel," said the girl, “ I’ve got to go awaj 
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with him, do you understand ? I didn't know him 
before, but it's clear now." , ‘ „ 

" I tried not to," said the tutor, but I couldn t 
help it." 

“ Do you think I'll interfere? demanded Mr. 
Steele hoarsely. " I ought to have given way 
before, but I wasn’t quite sure. To-day, of course 
—you called her, I suppose. Well, she's yours, 
and her brother’s below. Won't you come down 
and speak to him ?" 

"You understand then?" said the tutor. 

" I shan’t interfere," replied the young squire. 
"I'll give you everything. But she'd better go 
home now, this isn't something you want talked 
about." 

'* I ought to say I’ll go away, I ought to leave 
her to you, at once," said Mr. Darrell, but some- 
how I can't, I have gone too far." 

" I don't ask you,” said Mr. Steele quietly. 
" Harriet, your brother’s downstairs, he'll be glad 
to sec you. He loves you too, Harriet." 

But the girl did not move ; she lay on the bosom 
of her lover as one ivho, after a weary wait of 
years, has seen and found repose at last. 

" Can this ever be adjusted," said the tutor, ** I 
mean the worldly upset ? — all that I cannot do. all 
that I should have done, all that I ought to do ?" 

" Do not concern yourself overmuch — her 
father left her honourably dowered. He left me, 
too, her guardian, so you'll have no consent to ask 
save that which is already given." 

His surroundings shifted and cleared round 
Henry Darrell ; he saw everything distinctly and 
with an overpowering sense of revelation— the 
weary, defeated face of the other man who smiled 
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at him, the childish outline of the girl who leant on 
his own bosom. 

" Let us go away,” he said repeatedly. “ I 
think that would be best, would it not?” Then, 
looking at the fragile face on his shoulder : “ She's 
asleep. It's no deeper than sleep, is it?” 

" No, no, she’s asleep,” replied Mr. Steele. 
“ You can go away, that can be arranged. You 
wanted to take Harry to the south in the spring, 
didn't you ? Well, you can both go now.” 

He hesitated, searching for some action which, 
trivial in itself, could yet express something that 
words could not. Then he took the wedding favour 
out from his buttonhole and, bending forward, 
pinned it into the shabby lapel of Henry Darrell’s 
coat. 

As he did this, his fingertips lingered for an 
instant, as if he gave a blessing, on Harriet 
Brodie’s fallen hair. 


THE END 
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